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BACK AT TRINITY. 


I am the rector of a little parish 
in the wilds of Cumberland, aud 
have been so this ten years; my 
parishioners live upon hill-sides, 
and in secluded vallies, over a 
space of many score squarc 
miles; but their nuinber is not 
over fifty souls: 1 have also just 
fifty pounds a year for curing 
them. When say that my 
churchwarden and myself — the 
best informed men in the parish, 
and the fountain-head of infor- 
mation to the dalesmen — have 
differed within the last fortnight 
about the capacity of ministers, 
and the management of the war, it 
may be concluded that Waste- 
land folk are somewhat behind 
pune opinion. Were! met, as 

o about my duties, over the 
hills, with my dog and my long 
crook, I might well be taken for a 


broken and battered as it is, 
looks disdainfully at its neigh- 
bour of black straw that now 
forms my pastoral covering. 
Amidst the simple clothing in my 
old oak wardrobe, there hangs, 
tattered and torn cnough, along 
blue Trinity gown; and among 
the homely crockery of my cup-. 
board, there shines resplendent, 
with the college arms on oneside, 
and a glass at the bottom, a 
“pewter” that was the reward of 
victory upon the silver Cam. 

I had failed to get my fellow- 
ship, and spent most of my little 
capital in dear — too dear — old 
Cambridge, but the memory of 
my college days seemed worth it 
all. When my daily work was 
over, and my evening pipe was 
lit, I loved to recline in the chim- 
ney-corner of my sitting room, 
and recall the ancient days; and 
the scenes of that happy time 


literal shepherd of ny flock. It|though they grew dimmer an 


was not always thus with me.{dimmer with eve 
There is an old three-cornered | glance 
cap, the wonder of the ancicnt|through the haze. 


Y backward 
shone not less 
Tha 


lorious 
always 


dame who “does” for me, which,j/a vague longing to revisit the 
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TRINITY. 


fading halls and “lessening|his box companion happened to 
towers ” once more, and, this last|be Cantab or Uxonian, but 1 re- 


May, having received an invita- 
tion, hospitable and kind as only 
a college friend’s can be, it fairly 
overset all considerations of eco- 
nomy, and down to Trinity, like 
an escaped bird I flew; that being 
a poetical expression for the state 
of my feelings, rather than the 
speed of my journey, for Waste- 
land is over forty miles from the 
railway station, across the moun- 
tain by-roads, and I accom- 
plished them in a gig like Doctor 
Syntax’s. 

I came through London, and 
80 by the Eastern Counties’ line, 
and as we drew narthe low flat 
country with “the eee aens 8” 
— I used to think to nigh before 
J came to Camberland —I thought 
I recognised the roads and walks 
about, and coupled cach with 
some remembrance of old. There 
was the windmill whereat Jones’ 
skewbald shied and threw him; 
and there were the post and rails 
over which Brown, in scarlet, 
thought to have escaped from the 
sporting proctor; and there the 
broad bright stream whcre we 
three ducked the gamckceper. 
I would rather it had been the 
coaching days again, to have 
lingered a little Iguger on our 
way, to have driven the four 
ays into ‘l'rumpingten, and to 
_ frave sat beside Jack Hall. Jack 
i @#hd the road between the two 
.: @m@eversities, and used to be a 

‘@@ted character; he artfully con- 
Saeed to sympathise now with 
Sey and now with the other, as 








member one mistake of his. 
Robinson of Trinity had been 
staying up at Christchurch, and 
was taken by Jack to be of that 
college; after some conversa- 
tion, tending still more to 
strengthen that impression, Jack 
observed: — “* Well, sir, I dinna’ 
how it is, but I can allus tell a 
Hoxford from a Cambridge gent. 
The Hoxford gent says, ‘Hall’ 
when he speaks to me, as you do, 
sir, and asks me to take a glass of 
wine here (as it may be), and an- 
other there, and ‘your health 
Hall,’ says he, and when he gets 
off, says he, ‘here's half-a-crown, 
Hall (at least), for you.’ But your 
Cambridge chap says, ‘Jack my 
boy, a pot o’ beer?’ and ‘I loo 
towards you,’ and gives me a 
beggar] shilling ‘to end with.” 
When Robinson, therefore, got 
down at Trinity, he said with em- 
phasis, ‘Jack, my boy, here's a 
shilling for you — I’m a Cam- 
bridge man.” Poor Jack is dead 
now, and we came through the 
town in an omnibus; through the 
town that is being all rebuilt, and 
by way of Pembroke, Corpus, 
and Cat’s Hall, past the lon 
screen of King’s College, throug 
which the organ peals, and close 
by the stately Senate House 
where my heart beat high and 
hopefully for days, and where at 
last -it sank to zero; when the 
long list came out, and wrangler 
after wrangler was called forth, 
and I, the last, was called — the 
Golden Spoon! 


BACK AT TRINITY, 


Show me thine ancient front,|bright hopeful faces and the 


old Caius, I pray, for brick thou | same light 


art behind, but threc months 
piled, and hi 
neighbour's fresh red face; the 


hide thy next door) favourin 


ace of limb — with 
hotographic apparatus and the 

sun limning each 
other’s features: thus may these 


street is new too, I dare say im-|portrait galleries be formed of 


proved, but I would rather have 
the tumbling shops and all their 
storeys nodding overhead. Thank 
Heaven, the grand old gate is 
where it was, and the old martin 
builds in Harry’s crown, and still 
makes entry hazardous; the 
orter looks the same, but not so, 
: he does notknow me froma cho- 
rister, or credulous father bring- 
ing up a son to first matriculation 
— for the Porson prize .and all 
the rest — or haply fram: some 
dun importunate, passing his 
days without the ‘“sported”* 
oaks; ‘“‘in the middle leaps the 
fountain,” shaking coolness 
through the court, and the 
pisccns tamely trot upon the 
evel shaven lawns, and from the 
ancient clock turret peals forth 
the passing hour “in the male 
and female voice” as was wont 
to be of old; up the stone steps 
pent the butteries and the great 
ark swinging doors, and into 
Neville’s Court, unchanged and 
fair, with echoing cloisters ppon 
cither side, and vugh its 


all whom it may please them to 
keep fresh in memory; ah me, I 
would before death and distant 
climes had taken them I had 

made me such a book in Samy. 
blithe college days! ‘This mM’ 
my chee ost, seems stoutay 
older, and, by my life! not quits 

untinged with gray, but still thé 
same frank smile, warm grip, and 

the good heart within all sound 
and young! A man who never 
misused hie t*ne here; a Fellow 
of his Colleges, M.A., Lecturer, 
Don; with vasty rooms, oak- 
paneled, hung with pictures, 
stored with books, a palace ofa 
place; my name, alas is not upon 
the board — my poverty, indeed, 
not will, prevented it, and so be- 
neath his wing Idine atthe “high 
table” with the reverend deans, 
and hobnob with professors. The 
grand old hall is filled from end to 
end with sounds of feasting; the 
undergraduates have not learnt to 
carve, but hack and hew as in the 
olden time; the B.A.s criticise 
their food and frown as usual on 






open 
gates the pleasant stream —: bat their caterer; and in the oaken 


here is a new wonder; 
men — so strangely e the 
friends of mine own days, I 
scarce can think them quite un- 
known to me, with the same 


w' The outer door of University rooms, 
when closed (or sported) stands for a sort 
of material “not at home” to all comers. 


ups of | galle 
g id, 


stare the dames, or young 
or 0 in wonder at the scene, 
while through the painted pan 
the Mayday sun chequers,g 
rainbow hues the pictur@gq 
and dim. In Combination Hg 
where once I sat at viva Gg 
wretched, ignorant, the wine g 
1% 










& 


round, and wit, and pleasant talk, 
and everywhere beams kindness 
and a friend; a saint’s day this 
so from the upper rows in chapel 


where the magnates sit, I see the |nity, it is vain. 


white-robed youths come breath- 
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path; and “Now you're gain- 
ing!” or ‘*Well pulled — well 
pulled!” is shouted like one 
voice. Ah, Trinity, First Tri- 
e long keen 
row o’erlaps you even now. 


less in, the whispered talk of|See, your victor sets up his con- 


some behind their books, with|querin 


one eye watchful lest the out- 
raged dean swoop from his eyrie 
gm, their dove-like forms, and 








“Sir once more in college fanes 

wine storm their high-built organs make, 
womnd thonder-muaasic rolling shake 

a he prophets blazon'd on the panes. 

’ Next night is a race night on the 
Cam, and h ing to the barge 
which every evening toils down 
the narrow stream, I stand amidst 
the crowd about her bows , and 
mark the crews as they pass. 
No eight-oars are there, else- 
where, such as these; theirstroke 
together, and the bending backs 
ogee as they run before the 


wind; and he with the tiller 
ropes, who also bends, albeit 


standing on the frailest plank, 
overbalanced by an ounce on 


flag, nor wastes his 
strength, but leisurely draws on, 
or hugs the river bank on rested 
oars, and marks the panting 
rivals racing by — a long, long 
line, with gaps made here an 

there, where other conquerors 
and conquered strove — of flash- 
ing oars and foam and coloured 


caps, and forms half-naked 
striving for their lives; while on 
the w s floats triumphal mu- 


sic, and falls and rises the in- 
creasing cheer. So eve by eve 
alternate through the May, the 
measured pulse of racing oars 
beats on beside the willows, and 
the great throng returns on barge 
or horseback, or winds home on 
foot along the meadows. 

Every day some joyous plan 
awaited me. I breakfasted with 


either side; the thin keel cleaves |jovial undergraduates, on dishes 


the stream as an arrow-head 
cleaves the “viewless air,” and 
the music dies away from their 
oars, in distance lost at half a 
score of strokes, which presently 
some rival boat takes up, and so 
the linked sweetness is drawn 
out through all the voyage. We 
leap upon the bank, and join the 
aeeers to the starting-point. 
Re at the third gunfire the 







cea 
8 


with strange names and stranger 
tastes, and drank the cup of 
Cossas like a boy. I heard old 
talk of men as bats and oars — 2 
clever bat, a first-rate oar, they 
said; of Smith’s (young Smith's, 
of Corpus) last good thing; of 
Unionic speakers eloquent; the 
red-hot Chartist speaker Robin- 
son (as in my time were. Smiths 
and Robinsons); of Lord Claude . 


ring — two dozen at full|Lollypops who beard the deans; 
aed. en twice four hundred | of Aan 
st tumultuously start upon thejat beer, greater at classics; new, 


irable Crichtons, great 


‘BACK AT 


modes of cutting chapels were 
discussed, excuses new, as, 
“Tryin 
wron 

could not get it off, and so was 
late for servicc:” and for the 
next day , ‘“'Tightness of left 
boot still; Mr. Dean, continues,” 
with quite a rac 
them yet, thoug 
everlasting hills. 

Adown the Backs, the stream 
behind the town, where half the 
College gardens bloom on either 
side and half the lawns slope 
down, we floated dreamily: 

One friend pulled stroke, another bow, 
And I, I stecred them anyhow. 

We played on many a hidden 
college plat, fast barred from 
me in undergraduate days, at 
grand old games — at quoits and 

acon’s Rane of bowls, turned 
Heaven knows how many cen- 
turies ago, with half the bias 
dropped out and the numbers 
dim with cobwebs and time. The 
long loud laugh I learnt in West- 
moreland rang out and echoed 
round the monkish walls most 
strangely. Itseems to me, your 
fellows sooner age in mouldy 
cloisters than we dwellers on the 
windy hills do. And yet they 
are a glorious set. Their dinners 
every day are like a king's; but 
when they have their andit! — 
ah me! here in this unfruitful 


oot, 


ancient as the 


valley, as 1 eat my mutton and|are dear, to her in 
my oatmeal cake alone, I think |moriam will I drink 


upon those audits with a sigh. 
Fish, flesh, fowl, fruit — in 

shoals, herds, flocks, and gar- 

dens-fall: wine, of what dim 


& 
vice-chancellorship in blythe 
King Harry’s time I know not; 


TRINITY. 


on my boot on thejand (as my northern fancy ill- 
dear Mr. Dean, I|concealed) far better than all 


wine, old auditale. The dinnet 
prefaced and concluded by a 

ace, read by two scholars in 
ramatic parts in the best 


smack about] Latin; the tankards and the salt- 


cellars of gold presented by the 
foundress. There she stands, 
albeit she looks white and stern 
enough, and, as it is said, re- 
pented of her love to this good 
college, and left her wealth to 
others ere she dicd. “I look 
towards ou, madam, Your 
health!” deed, the master's 
self did put his lips to a huge 
golden goblet full of port, and 
the rest all rose up after him with 
solemn bow, one after one, three 
standing at a time, and drank her 
memory: “In piam memoriam 
fundatricis.” ell for me I had 
not first to quote the Latin, or 
surely I had mauled the long 
penultimate! So, after that the 
rosewater and graces, and then 
in Milton’s garden we wandered, 
and kept his mulberry free 
enough from blight, I warrant it, 
with good tobacco smoke. 

Thus my last day at Alma 
Mater. Mayhap, I shall not see 
her any more: but while old 
friends find harbour in my heart, 
and recollections of blythe days 
piam me- 
and towards 


her will I look with loving eyes. 


RICE. 


_' T'xosx who have only seen rice 

# exposed for sale in grocers’ 
“windows, or who have tasted it 
in no other shape than as pud- 
dings, may with truth be said to 

know nothing of it as an article 
of food. In this country, indeed, 

little is understood of the impor- 

tant part this grain performs in 
employing and feeding a large 

ortion of the human family. 


ultivated in all four quarters of 
the globe, but chiefly in America 


and Asia, it is no exaggeration 


to say that it forms the food of 


three-fourths of the human race: 
in other words, of between six 


and seven hundred millions of 


the population of the world. 
Itis not merely that the dense- 
ly-packed inhabitants of China, 
iam, British India, and the 
Eastern islands, employ this 
ain in lieu of wheat. It stands 
em in place of all the varied 
food of 
bread, vegetables, flesh, and 
fowl. The ricedealer is at once 
their baker, greengrocer, butcher, 
and poulterer. It is impossible 
to enter the most remote village 
in the East without seeing piles 
of rice stored in half-open gra- 
naries, or heaped up for sale in 
bazaars in such boundless pro- 
fusion as to bewilder a traveller 
from the west, who is apt to 


wonder what will become of it 


all. Three-fourths of the ware- 
houses in town and coun the 
. traveller may depend on 
— stores: three-fourths of the 













uropean countries: of 


eing 


lumbering native craft that steal 
along the coast, and quite that 
proportion of the lazy bullock- 
carts that are to be met with 
toiling over Indian roads, are 
certain to be laden with rice. 

Of rapid growth, and easily 
adapting itself to many varieties 
of soils, irrespective of culture, 
i appears to be the most 
e for the countries in 
which it is found. The abundant 
rains which periodically fall 
within and about the tropics, arc 
precisely what is needed by this 
semi-aquatic plant. Sometimes, 
however, the rainy season ceases 
before its time, or fails alto- 
gether: in which case the crops 
will assuredly perish, should 
there exist no meansof procuring 
a supply from elsewhere, by 
aqueducts and dams, or bunds, 
as they are termed. he con- 
struction of works of irrigation 
has, from the earliest periods 
occupied the attention of Indian 
monarchs, who spared no efforts 
to keep their subjects well sup- 
plied with water. It long formed 
a reproach to the British govern- 
ment of India, that whilst the 
Hindoo and Mahometan rulers of 
Hindostan had been alike mind- 
ful to spend a portion of the 
taxes on works of this kind, they 
allowed the bunds and canals to 
fall into neglect and ruin. ; 

The want of those means of ir- 
rigation has often been fatally 
felt in some districts of India. 
A sudden and severe drought 
will destroy the growing crops; 
and when, as is unfortunately 


the case in some parts, there are 
no roads by which to convey 


cf 


puzzled our best European en- 
gineers to have accomplished 


from more fortunate| without a great and ruinous 


rain 
Fatricts, the consequences are 
frightful. In this way we read 
that in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three, fifty thou- 
sand persons perished in the 
month of September, in Luck- 


outlay. 
We have been long accustomed 
to regard the magnificent ruins . 
et remaining in the prostrate 
‘land of the mighty Pharaoh 
with feelings of mingled awe an 


now: at Kanpore twelve hun-|admiration, looking upon them 
dred died of want: in Guntoor,;as the crumbling types of a by- 
two hundred and fifty thousand, gone reign of architectural and 
human beings, seventy-four: engineering greatness. Further 
thousand bullocks, a hundred! eastward, still nearer the rising 
and sixty thousand cows, and an|of the sun, there are, however, 
incredible number of sheep and|ruins qnite as vast; monumental 

oats, died of starvation: fifty] vestiges of former greatness fully 
thousand people perished from|as astounding. The remains of 
the same cause in Marwa; and iancicnt works of irrigation in the 
in the north-west provinces half|island of Ceylon alone, are sufli- 
a million of lives are supposed cient to fling into the shade the 
abours of the old Egyp- 
to dwarf to the flim- 





to have been lost. During tl 
year a million and a half of 
man beings are believed to ha cance the proudest 
perished from want of food. engineering works of he present 
In some parts of India_the}rulers of India. 
monsoon rains fall heavily for aj Situated amidst the wildest so- 
short period, and very slightly!litudes, or in the depths of un- 
at other times, yiclding a greaterihealthy jungle districts, these 
supply than is needed in the first| ruins have remained almost un- 
instance, and too little after-; knownto Europeans. Surrounded 
wards. ‘l'o meet this irregularity,!by stagnant swamps or dense 
and store up the too copiousiforests and jungle, where once 
rains of the early monsoon,!were fertile plains or luxurious 
bunds were built across valleys! valleys, rich with waving rice- 
to form artificial lakes, often of ' fields, that in those remote ages 
vast extent, whence the adjacent. fed avast population,those ruined 
country was irrigated by means! bunds are now the resort of wild 
of water-courses carried fre-;elephants, buffaloes, and innu- 
uently for many miles alongimerable waterfowl. Hecre_ and 
the flanks of mountains, across there a cluster of miserable huts, 
orges and valleys, and through termed out of mere courtesy a 
the most difficult country; opera-/village, may be seen vegetaty 


tions, which would have sorely jin the less overgrown cor a 
; aes 
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this great jungle-water plain, like 
islands in some oriental Dead Sea, 
but how they came there, or what 
their inmates do is not easily 
defined. 

Of the extent of these tanks 
some idea may be formed from 
the fact of there being at the pre- 
sent day not fewer than fifteen 
villages within the dried up bed 
of one of them. The dilapidated 
wall of this great artificial lake 
is fifteen miles in length, ex- 
tending as it did at one time com- 
pletely across the lower end of a 
spacious valley. Built up of huge 
blocks ofstone strongly fixed with 
cement work, and covered with 


turf, it formed a solid barrier of 


one hundred feet in width at the 
base, shelving off to forty feet 
wide at the top. The my; . 
of these works bears gaiae 

mony not only to thaw 
the former craftsm 
island, but to the extent of the 
then population; and the re- 
sources and public spirit of the 
Cinghalese monarchs, who could 
successfully undertake works of 
such magnitude and utility. In 
thie early period of the Christian 
era, when Britain was in a semi- 
barbarous state, when her nobles 
dwelt in rude edifices but little 
removed from huts, and when her 
navigators had not learnt to tempt 
the perila of an over-sea com- 
merce, Ceylon, then known as 





Cr a) 






i e 
genuine farm-house bread. 
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would astonish the architects of 
our modern Babylon, that would 
leave our proudest palaces far 
behind, that would need a Milton 
to describe and a Martin to de- 
She was also a liberal 
exporter of rice to distant coun- 
tries. In the present day, with but 
a fourth of herformer population, 
Ceylon is compelled to purchase 
grain from Indian producers in 
consequence of the decay of her 
works of irrigation. 

It must not be supposed by Eu- 
ropean readers, that rice, in the 
larger Scceptanou of the word, is 
represented by “the finest Caro- 
lina,” or even “the best London 
Cleaned Patna.” Thereis nomore 
affinity between those white ar- 
ificial cereals, and the ‘real, ori- 


ginal” staple food of India and 


e Last, than is to be found be- 
een a sponge-cake anda loaf of 
The 
truth is, people in this part of the 
world, have no conception of 
what good riceis like. If they had, 
there would not be such a lively 
demand for the produce of the 
Southern American States. But 
such is prejudice, that if a mer- 
chant were to introduce into an 

port of Great Britain, or Ireland, 
a cargo of the rcal staple food of 
orientals, he would not find a 
purchaser for it, so inferior is it 
in appearance, in its colour, 
shape, and texture, to the better- 


“the utmost Indian isle, Tapro-|known and tempting looking 
bane,” possessed cities of vast| grain of South Carolina. 


extent — as large as the present 


Perhaps, no greater fallacy 







, gondon — and housed her mo-|exists, than the common belief in 
archs and priestsin edifices that)the poverty of the nutritive qua- 
A. 
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litiesof rice. Thatmay hold good 
in regard to the rice consumed in 
this country, but certainly not, if 
applied to the common rice of 
many parts of the East. A hard- 
working Indian labourer would 
not make a meal on our “Finest 
Carolina,” if he could get it asa 
present: he would know that he 
could not do half-a-day’s work on 
it, even though he swallowed a 
full Indian allowance, and that is 
saying @ good deal: an English- 
manin the West, can have no con- 
ception of the prodigious quan- 
tities of rice a working-man inthe 
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porter, or coal-whipper; or a 
country nayvy, or ploughman; 
and undcr the direct rays of a 
sun, that has made a wooden 
platform too hot to stand on, in 
thin shoes, without literally dan- 
cing with pain, as I have done 
many a day, within six degrees of 
the hine. 

It would beamatter of no little 
ditficulty, and, perhaps, of doubt- 
ful interest, to tell how many 
varieties exist of the rice family, 
in eastern lands, from the whitest, 
most delicately -formed table- 
rice of Bengal, to the bold, red, 


castern tropics will dispose of at|solid grain of the coast, 


one ne A London alderman|and the sickly-looking, trans- 
might well envy him his feeding|parent, good -for-not - but- 
capacity. starch rice of Arracan. Makin ga 


Zerhaps, it may be thought,| rough guess atthcir number, there 
that there is no such thing as ajeannot be less than two hundred 
hard day’s work in India; and|vazieties, .These may be thrown 
that, therefore, there can be ne|imto:twe~great, widely - different 
good grounds for vouching for| classes, viz., field rice and hiil 
the nutritive properties of thejrice: the distinctive features of 
grain of those countries. Ifso, it|which are, that the former is 
makes another of the rather long| grown in cultivated fields by the 
list of popular modern fallacies. |uid of water, the latter on dry hill 
I have seen as hard work, real slopes, without irrigation. The 
bone and muscle work, done by|oneyieldsa rich,nutritious grain, 
citizens of the United Kingdom |in great abundance, the other, a 
in the East, as was ever achicved|thin, and husky rice, fit only for 
in the cold West, and all upon |the food of cattle, or the ver 
rice and curry — not curry andjpoorest class of natives. Wit 
rice—in which the ricehasformed|this last-mentioned description 
the real meal, and the curry has/|of grain, there is searcely any at- 
merely helped to give ita relish,as|tempt at cultivation, in a Euro- 
a sort of substantial Kitchener’s|pean sense of the word, nor is 
Zest, or Harvey’s Sauce. I have/|there any feature about it, worth 
seen, likewise, Moormen, Mala-|of noticc; so that the reader will 
bars, and others of the Indian la-|readily excuse me for passing to 
bouring classes perform a sa the more interesting subject of 
work that would terrify a London |the ordinary field rice of the Kast. 
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A corn field in the ear, a hop| humble forty ammomuns of rice- 
plantation in bud, a cherry or-!land from the princely domains of 
chard in full blossom, a bean|Adrian Hejeyrasingha Senera- 
field in flower, are lovely sightsto|tane Modliar. 
look upon; yet, have beheld one; Heavy showershave fallen; the 
more beautiful. A rice field half) fat, thirsty soil has drunk deep of 
own in age, but fully developed the welcome down - powerings 
in the rich velvet beauty of its|from above, and thus, whilst itis 
tropic green, bending to the pass-|in rich unctuous humour, the ser- 
ing sea- breeze, amidst a cooling|ving-men of the humble Apooha- 
bath of limpid water, with topes;mey, and the lordly Modliar, ply 
of cocoa- palms elusteunes about/it liberally with metsnons of the 
its banks, and here and there|buffalo-plough. Itis quite as well 
groves of the yellow bamboo!|that the stranger traveller is in- 
sweeping its bosom with their'!formed of the nature of the ope- 
feathery leaves; above, flights of: ration which is going on before 
gaily plumaged paroquets, or'his ee eyes, otherwise he 
gentle-voiced doves, skimming | would e sorely puzzled to know 
in placid happiness across the | what it all meant: why the pair of 
deeply rich azure of the tropical! sleepy-looking buffaloes were so 
sky, is a scene worth all the toils: patiently wading, up to their 
and privations of an eastern,;portly stomachs, in regular 
voyage to gazc upon. . straight walks, through the sea 
A more unpromising or unin-|of slushy quagmire, and why the 
viting prospect can scarcely be: persevering native followed them 
imagined than the same fields'so closely, holding a crooked 
when being prepared for the picce of stick in his hand, and 
ain, at the usual sowing time,;urging them, occasionally, with 
just as the first rains of the!a few oriental benedictions. On 
changing monsoon begin to fall. : drawing near to the muddy, nude 
Saturated with water, the soil agriculturist, you perceive that 
wears all the attributes of slushi-|the buffaloes are tied, with slight 
ness. Far as the eye can reach'pieces of string, to the further 
along the ample valley lays one,end of a long, rambling, qucer- 
dall, unbroken vista of rice-land, '!looking slip of wood, whic they 
ankie- deep in rich alluvial mud. ;are dragging deliberately throug 
No cheerful hedgerows; nothing the slimy ground, a few inches 
by which, at a distance, one can, below the surface, and at the 
distinguish one field from an-;other end of which appears to be 
other. Here and there a long, ir- ‘tied likewise, the apathetic Indian 
regular earth-mound, crowned ploughman. 
with rambling stones, marks the; It needs all the faith one can 
bo ry-line of Abrew Hickre- muster to believe that this actually 
Weboohamey, and divides his! constitutes the ploughing opera- 
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tion ofeastern countries. You have consulted as to the lucky day for 
no doubt about the man, nor the|scattering the seed; and an 
buffaloes; it is the plough that is| offering at the shrine of Buddha 
so intensely questionable. Itjis necessary to sccure the pro- 
bears no likeness to any kind of] tection of his Indian godship; in 
implement — agricultural, manu-| addition to which, sma}l bouquets 
facturing, or scientific — in any|of wild flowers, and the tender 
art of the world. Still, there is a|leaflets of the cocoa palm are 
aint, glimmering, indistinct im-| fastened on sticks, at each corner 
pression thatyou have somewhere | of the newly -sown field, in order 
met with something of the sort,|to scare away any evil spirits that 
or that you have dreamed of|might otherwise take it into their 
something like it. A sudden light| mischievous heads to blight the 
bursts upon you, and you re-/sced. 
cognise the thing, — the entire] In an incredibly short space of 
scene—man, buffaloes, and sticky | time, the rice-blades, of a lovely 
plough. You have seen them re-| pale green, may be seen peeping 
presenter in plates of Belzoni’s|above the slushy soil, and, in a 
iscoveries in Egypt, and in|few more days, the tin shoots 
Layard’s remains of Nineveh.| will be some inches high. Then 
‘There they all are—as veritable,|they are treated to a cold bath, 
as formal and as strange — as/from the nearest tank, bund, or 
were the Egyptian and Ninevite|river, as the case may be, the 
agriculturists, I’m afraid to say{supply of water necessary to 
how many centuries ago. It was| cover the field as high as thetops 
precisely the same set of cattle,| ofthe growingcorn being brought 
man, and plough, that sowed the/|to it by means of water-courser, 
corn that Joseph's brethren went| or mud-and-stone aqueducts. In 
down from the land of Canaan/|the hilly country of the interior, 
for, whon they heard there was|as before stated, these water- 
corn in Egypt. It was just such| courses even asnow existing, and 
culturc as this, thousands of years|of a comparatively humble de- 
since, that raised the ears of corn|scription, are marvellously made 
that were found entombed in the|and managed. For many miles 
mummy's hand, by Mr. Pettigrew, |the tiny gurgling stream flows on 
some few years ago. through the wildest parts of the 
There is nothing peculiar in the| country; and the traveller on his 
Cinghalese mode of sowing theirj/horse may ride a good day's 
grain, further than that, like other |journey without reaching the end 
orientals, they blend a certain|and destination of one of those 
portion of superstition and reli-|simple but most useful aque- 
gious observance with every ope-/| ducts. 
ration of their primitive agricul-| In hilly country the field paddy 
ture. The village priest must be/is often grown on steep ground 
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cut into narrow terraces, which 
vise prettily above each other, 
often to a considerable height. 
In such situations the plough, 
small and light though it Be 
cannot be used, and the loosen- 
ing and turning up of the ground 
has to be performed by hand- 
labour. ecding, by women 
and. children, takes place whilst 
the rice plants are but a tew 
inches in height; after which the 

wth and maturity of the corn 

ecomes very rapid. 
The period which elapses be- 
tween the sowing and the harvest- 
ing varies ee to the par- 
ticular kind of rice that may be 
under cultivation. From three 
to five months is the usual time; 
and, in this way, two harvests 
are secured during each year in 
favourable situations, though in 
much of the poor light soil of the 
sea-board not more than one crop 
can be taken, and then only after 
manuring, or the ground muat lie 
fallow for an entire year. Ihave 
known many fine fields, in eleva- 
_ ted positions, where the supply 

of water was abundant, yield two 
_ fall crops every year in succes- 
‘sion without the aid of manure, 
and this they had continued to do 


since the earliest recollection of| ground. 
the | chaff away whilst the corn falls in 


that universal patriarch, 
oldest inhabitant. 


The harvest-home of Indian' 


farm ers is, as with us, an impor- 


tant operation, though carried till required. 
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are carefully set aside for an of- 
fering of thankfulness to Buddha. 
There is not. any attempt at stack- 
ing up the corn in the straw: itis 
removed to the threshing-floor 
as fust as cut — the said thresh- 
ing-Hoor being neither more nor 
less than a very dry, smooth, and 
hard corner of the nearest mea- 
dow. There the operation of 
threshing goes on in precisely 
the same ancient fashion as the 
ploughing. The cattle that 
trea out, unmuzzled, the 
corn of the Cinghalese cultiva- 
tion, in the rcign of Queen Vic- 
toria, are employed precisely in 
the same manner as the cattle 
were during the sway of King 
Cheops of the Nile; and, for 
aught we know, may bc lineal 
descendants of the same cattle. 
It is quite certain that the agri- 
cultural socicties eastward of the 
Pyramids have accomplished 
very little in the improvement of 
farming implements and process- 
es during the last few thousand 
years. 

When trodden out by the hoofs 
of cattle, the grain is winnowed 
from the chaff by simply letting 
it fall from a light shallow basket 
raised to some height from the 
The wind blows the 


a heap below. It is then stored 
in dry rooms, or buried in pits 
below the ground, under cover, 
In that state it is 


on in a widely different manner.' called “paddy,” having a rough 
Here, again, a lucky day ‘must|/husk, which must be removed 
be found; and, when obtained, | before it becomes rice, and is fit 
the prior cuttings of the ripe field|for cooking. This removal isac- 
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complished by simply pounding|_ I made my way to it; and, pull- 
the grain in a large wooden mor-,ing up at the little verandah in 
tar, after which it is again win-'front for a cup of water, was 
nowed and transformed into startled at being addressed by a 
edible rice. ; young English woman clad in the 
It was during one of my long loose, flowing robe of the Kan- 
rides through an exclusive rice!dyan females. There were one 
producing district of the interior or two dusky-white, sunburnt 
of Ceylon that 1 encountered a little children gambolling about 
most unexpected and remarkable'under some shady bread- fruit 
object — a white coolie. I was'trees in the rear of the house, 
walking my horse towards the’: playing withamotley assemblage 
nearest halting- place through a.of young pigs, kids, dogs, and no 
beautifully wooded valley inter-.end of long -legged, tail -less 
sected with running streams, rice-| fowls. My new acquaintance was 
grounds, and bamboo topes,'very reserved, and apologised 
when, at some distance belowjfor the absence of her husband, 
me, I perceived, staggering along!who, she said, had gone tothe 
under a load of ripe plantains, next bazaar for supplies. A good 
swung in the ordinary native man-‘draught of milk satisfied my 
ner by means of a “pingo,” or thirst; and, flinging a handful of 
yoke across theshoulders,a white small coin amongst the children 
man dressed in the common garb ‘and farmyard inhabitants, I bade 
of the country, and in every way :the mother good morning, and 
resembling a native, save in the ‘rode on my way pondering how it: 
colour of his skin. He was soon could be that these fellow coun- 
lost in the distance, and I rode'trymen were thus _ singularly 
on pondering over the strange. placed amongst the Cinghalese 
sight. Half-an-hour took me to! peasantry of the land. 
a little plateau at the extremity! I learnt from the keeper of the 
of one of the many gorges in that nearest rest-house for travellers, 
wild country, in the midst ofthe little history of this couple; 
which was one of the prettiest,and, touching as it was, I felt 
little cottages and gardens it; glad that I had not put any ques- 
would be possible to see in any tions on the subject to the young 
country. Half hidden amidst;woman at the cottage — the real 
waving, green clusters of plan-‘heroine of the brief story. She 
tains and pomegranates, the little; had been engaged to her present 
white cottage might have be-|husband for some years before 
longed to some Cinghalese Paul lhe came out to Ceylon as a coffee 
and Virginia, some oriental Sa-|planter. He was prosrer ons and 
voyards, so sweetly picturesque: wrote home for her to join him, 
was it, amidst that savage but) whichshedid; but, to her sorrow, 
fertile country. |found that he had given way to 
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the bane of the East— drink. Her| Thames, sat, one evening at dusk, 
love for him, however, underwent|an old man and a young woman. 
no change: seoney reliant on| The age of theman might be some 
her persuasive an iding in-|seventy; whilst his companion 
fluence over him, she became his|had certainly not reached nine- 
wife in the full hope of saving|teen. Her beautiful, blooming 
him from degradation and early | face, and active, light, and upright 
death. The sacrifice was made/figure, were in strong contrast 
in vain. His career was soon/with the worn countenance and 
run: from one situationto another | bent frame of the old man; but 
he passed, down and down, still/in his eye, and in the corners of 
lower, though many would have/|his mouth, were indications of a 
helped and saved him for his/gay self-confidence, which age 
wife's sake and his children’s. At/and suffering had damped, but 
length there was no refuge for|not extinguished. 
them but to try and cultivate aj ‘*No use looking any more, 
plot of ground, and rear food for|Mary,” said he; “neither John 
themselves. Afriendly chief gave|Meade nor Peter Finch will be 
them a field for rice, a garden, |here before dark. Very hard that, 
and a cottage, and the wife still/when a sick uncle asks his two 
clinging to her old fond faith of|nephews to come and see him, 
saving him from cvil, followed|they can’t come at once. The 
him to the jungle, and with her|duty is simple in the extreme, — 
own hands tended his wants. Myjonly to help me to die, and take 
informant told me that the ‘‘white| what I choose to leave them in 
master” had left off drinking ar-|my will! Pooh! when I was a 
rack, and was, in fact, a sober,)young man, I’d have done it for 
hard-working man, but so beaten |my uncle with the utmost celerity. 
down, so cowed, and hopeless of; But the world’s getting quite 
his future, that he cared for no- |heartless!” 
thing beyond his present life.| ‘Oh, sir!” said Mary. 
They grew all they needed, and,; ‘‘And what does ‘Oh, sir!’ 
from time to time, he carried a/mean?” said he. ‘D’ye think I 
load of fruit tothe nearest bazaar|sha’n’t die? I know better. 
to barter it for salt, or a piece of |little more, and there’ll be an end 
eotton cloth. And so they lived |of old Billy Collett. He'll have 
in the midst of their gardens and jJeft this dirty world for a cleaner 
their rice-fields. — to the great sorrow (and ad- 
rantage) of his affectionate rela- 
edd ! Ugh! ee me a glass of 
e doctor’s-stuff.” : 
TWO NEPHEWS. The girl poured some medicine 
Ar the parlour window of alinto a glass, and Collett, after 
pretty villa, near Walton-~on-|having contemplated it for a mo- 
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ment with infinite disgust, ma-|lett. ‘‘ And what business has a 
naged to get it down. poce devil of an artist to fall in 

‘‘I tell you what, Miss Mary|love with my ward? And what 
Sutton,” said he, ‘I don’t by| business has my ward to fall in 
any means approve of your ‘Oh, |love with a poor devil of an artist? 
sir!’ and ‘Dear sir,’ and the rest} But that’s Fred Sutton’s daughter 
of it, when I’ve told you how I/all over! Hav'n't 1 two nephews? 
hate to be called ‘sir’ atall. Why} Why couldn't you fall in love 


ou couldn’t be more respectful 
if you were a charity-girl and Ia 
beadle in a gold-laced hat! None 
of your nonsense, Mary Sutton, 
if you please. I’ve been your 
lawful guardian now for six 
months, and you ought to know 
my likings and dislikings.” 
‘“¢ My poor father often told me 
how you disliked ceremony,” said 


arr 

‘*Your poor father told you 
quite right,” said Mr. Collett. 
“Fred Sutton was a man of ta- 
lent — a capital fellow! His only 
fault was a natural inability to 
keep a farthing in his pocket. 
Poor Fred! he loved me — I’m 
sure hedid. He bequeathed me 
his only child — and it isn’t every 
friend would do that!” 

‘““A kind and generous pro- 
tector you have been!” 

“Well, I don’t know; I've tried 
not to be a brute, but [ dare sa 
I have been. Don’t 1 spea 
roughly to you sometimes? 
Hav’n’t I given you _ good, 


preent, worldly advice about/of their visit. 


with the discreet one — the.thri- 
ving one? Peter Finch — consi- 
dering he’s an attorncy — is a 
worthy young man. He is indus- 
trious in the extreme, and at- 
tendsto other people’s business, 
only when he’s paid for it. He 
despises sentiment, and always 
looks to the main chance. But 
John Meade, my dear Mary, may 
spoil canvas forever, and not grow 
rich.He’s all for art,and truth,and 
social reform, and apiritual ele- 
vation,and the Lord knows what. 
Peter Finch will ride in his car- 
riage, and splash poor John 
Meade as he trudges on foot!” 

‘The harangue was here inter- 
rupted by aring atthe gate, and 
Mr. Peter Finch was announced. 
He had scarcely taken his scat 
when another pull at the bell was 
heard, and Mr. John Meade was 
announced. 

Mr. Collett eyed his two ne- 
phews with a queer sort of smile, 
whilst they made speeches ex- 
pressive of sorrow at the nature 
At last, stopping 


ohn Meade, and made myself|them, 


quite disagreeable, and like a 
ardian? Come, confess you 


boys, enough!” 


‘‘Knough, 
d some better 


said he. “Let us 


ove this penniless nephew of)subject to discuss than the state 


mine.” 
‘‘ Penniless indeed!" said Mary 


of an old man’s health. 1 want to 


-|know a little more about you 


“Ah, there itis!” said Mr.Col-|both. I hav'n’t seen much of you 
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up to the present time , and, for!state robbery: private charity is 


anything I know, you may be 
ss. oe or fools.” 
ohn Meade seemed rather to 
wince under this address; but 
Peter Finch sat calm and con- 
fident. 
és To 
Mr. Collett: 
oor wretch of a gardener came 
egging here. He could get no 
work, it seems, and said he was 
starving. Well, 1 knew something 
about the fellow, and I believe he 
only told the truth; so 1 gave him 
a shilling, to get rid of him. 
Now, 1 ‘’m afraid I did wrong. 
What reason had 1 for giving him 
a shilling? What claim had he 
on me? What claim has he on 
anybody? .The value of his 
labour in the market is all that 
a working man has a right to; 
and when his labour is of novalue, 
why, then he must goto the Devil, 
or wherever else he can. Eh, 
Peter? That’s my philosophy — 
what do you think? 

“<7 quite ee with you, sir,” 
. Finch; “perfectly agree 
with you. The value of their 
labour in the market is all that 
labourers can pretend to — all 
that they should have. Nothing 
acts more perniciously than the 
absurd extrancous support called 
charity.” ; 

“Hear, hear!” said Mr. Collett. 
“You ’re a clever fellow, Peter. 
Go on, my dear boy, goon!” 

‘“ What results from charitable 
aid?” continued Peter. “The 
value of labour is kepf af an 
unnatural level. State charity is 


public wrong.” 
“That ’s it, Peter!” said 
Mr. Collett. “ What do you think 
of our philosophy, John?” 
“‘T don’t like it! I don’t believe 
it!” said John. “You were quite 


ut a case now,” said right to give the man a shilling: 
“this morning a/I 


d have given him a shilling 
myself.” 

‘Oh, you would — would you?” 
said Mr. Collett. “You ’re very 
onerous with your shillings. 

ould you fly in the face of all* 
orthodox political economy, you 
Vandal?” 

“Yes,” said John: “as the 
Vandals flew in the face of Rome, 
and destroyed what had become 
a falsehood and a nuisance.” 

“Poor John!” said Mr. Collett. 
““We shall never make Sey uune 
of him, Peter. MLeally, we’ 
better talk of something else. 
John, tell us all about the last 
new novel.” “4 4 

They conversed on various 
topics, until the arrival of the 
invalid’s early bed-time parted 
uncle and nephews for the night. 

Mary Sutton seized an oppor- 
tunity, the next morning, after 
breakfast, to speak with John 
Meade alone. 

“John,” said she, “do think 
more of your own intercst — of 
our interest. What occasion for 
you to be so violent, last night, 
and contradict Mr. Collett so 
shockingly? I saw Peter Finch 
laughing to himself. John, you 
must be more careful, or we shall 
never be married.” 


“Well, Mary dear, I’ll do my 
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best,” said John. ‘Jt was that 
confounded Peter, with his chain 
of iron maxims, that made me 
fly out. I’m not an iceberg, 


“Thank heaven, you're not!” 
said Mary; “but an iceberg 
floats — think of that, John. 
Remember — every time you of- 
fend Mr. Collett, you please Mr. 
Finch.” 

“SolI do!” said John. ‘Yes; 
1°} remember that.” 

“Tf you would only try to bea 
little mean and hard -hearted,” 
said Marv; “—e a little, to 
begin with. ou would only 
stoop to conquer, John, — and 
you deserve to conquer.” 

‘May I gain my deserts, then!" 
said John. ‘Are you not to be 
my loving wife, Mary? And are 
you not to sit at needle-work in 
my studio, whilst I paint my great 
historical pictnre? How can this 
come to pass if Mr. Collett will do 


nothing for us?” - 
“Ah, how indeed?” said Mary. 


“Rut here’s our friend, Peter 
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strong last night,” said Peter. 
‘Quite defied the old man! But 
T like your spirit.” ‘ 

“JT have no doubt you do,” 
thought John. 


“Oh, when I was a youth, I was 
a little that way myself,” said 
Peter. “But the world — the 
world, my dear sir — soon cures 
us of all romantic notions. I re- 
gret, of course, to see poor 
people miserable; but what.’s 
the use of regretting? It’s no 
part ofthe business of the superior 
classes to interfere with the 
laws of supply and demand; 
poor people must le miserable. 
What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured.” 


“That is to say,” returned 


iJohn, “what we can’t cure, they 


must endure?” 


“Exactly so,” said Peter. 

Mr. Collett this day was too ill 
to leave his bed. About noon he 
requested to see his nephews in 
his bedroom. They found him 
propped up by pillows, looking 


? 


Finch, coming through the gate| very weak, but in good spirits, as 


from his walk. 
gether.” 
withdrew. 


‘“What, Meade!” said Peter}anchor at last! 


1 leave you to-| 
And, so saying, she, 


usunl, 

‘Well, boys,” said he, “here 
Iam, you see: brought to an 
The doctor will 


Finch, as he entered. “Skulking! he here soon, I supyfoxe, to shake 


in-doors on a fine morning like 

this! I’ve been all through the 

village. 

but wants looking after sadly. 

Roads shamefally muddy! Pigs 

cee to walk on the foot- 
2 td 


“Dreadful!” exclaimed John. |lish, an 


Not an ugly place —! 


‘his head and write recipes. Wum- 


bug, my boys! Patients can do 
as much for themselves, I be- 


‘lieve,as doctors can do for them: 
‘they’re all in the dark toge- 


ther — the only difference is 
that the patients grope in Eng- 
the doctors grope in 


“T say — you came out pretty , Latin!” 


Houschold Words. XXMI. 
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‘You are too sceptical, sir,”|for the part of the worldly man. 
said John Meade. ‘““What right had she to marry — 

“Pooh!” said Mr. Collett./as you observed with great jus- 
“Let us change the subjcct. I|tice, sir. Let her abide the con- 
want your vice, Peter andisequences — as you very pro- 
John, on a matter that concerns! perly remarked, Finch. an’t 
your interests. I’m going to|she carry on the oilman’s busi- 
make my will to-day — and I|ness? Il dare say it will support 
don’t know how to act about) her very well.” 
your cousin, EmmaBriggs. Km-| ‘Why, no,” said Mr. Collett; 
ma disgraced us by marrying an |“ Briggs died a bankrupt, and 
oilman.” his widow and children are de- 

“An oilman!” exclaimed John. ' stitute.” 

“A vulgar, shocking oilman!” ‘That does not alter the ques- 
said Mr. Collett, ‘a wretch who|tion,” said Peter Finch. “Let 
not only sold oil, but soap, Briggs's family do something for 
candles, turpentine, black-lead, ; her. 
and birch- brooms. It was a| ‘To be sure!” said Mr. Col- 
dreadful blow to the family. Herilett. ‘‘Briggs’s family are the 
poor grandmother never gotover|people to do something’ for 
it, and a maiden aunt turned/her. She mustn’t expect any- 
methodist in despair. Well!,thing from us — must she, 
Briggs the oilman died last week, | John?” 
it seems; and his widow has| ‘Destitute, is she?” said John. 
written to me, asking for assist-|‘‘ With children, too! Why this 
ance. Now, I have thought of!is another case, sir. You surely 
leaving her a hundred a-year in, ought to notice her — to assist 
my will, What do you think of;her. Confound it, 1’m for 
it? 1’m afraid she don’t deserve |letting her have the hundred 
it. What right had she to marry |a-year.” 
against the advice of her friends?| “Oh, John, John! What a 

hat have I to do with her mis-; break-down!” said Mr. Collett. 
fortunes?” “So you were trying to follow 

“My mind is quite made up,”|Peter Finch through Stony 
said Peter Finch, “no notice! Arabia, and turned back at the 
ought to be taken of her. She|second step! Here’s a brave 
made an obstinate and unworthy |traveller for you, Peter! John, 
match — and lIect her abide the| John, keep to your Arabia Felix, 
consequences!” - |and leave sterner ways to ve 

‘¢ Now foryour opinion, John,” | different men. Good bye, bo 
said Mr. Collett. lof you. I’ve no voice to talk any 

“Upon my word I think I;more. I'll think over all you 
must say the same,” said John|have said.” 
Meade, bracing himself up boldly} He pressed their hands and 
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they left the room. The old 
man was too weak to speak next 


day, and, in three days after 
that, he calmly breathed his 
last. 


As soon as the funeral was 
over, the will was read by the 
confidential man of business, 
who had always attended to Mr. 
Collett’s affairs. The group that 
sat around him preserved a de- 
corous appearance of disinterest- 
edness; and, the usual preamble 
to the will having been listened 
to with breathless attention, the 
man of business read the follow- 
ingin a clear voice: 

“T bequeath tomyniece, Emma 
Briggs, notwithstanding that she 
shocked her family by marrying 
an oilman, the sum of four 
thousand pounds; being fully 
persuaded that her lost dignity, 
if she could even find it again, 
would do nothing to provide 
her with food, or clothing, or 
shelter.” 

John Meade smiled, and Peter: 
Finch ground his teeth — but in 
@ quiet, respectable manner. 

he man of business went on 
with his reading. 

Breer J always 
Opinion that woman should be 
rendered a rational and inde- 

endent being, — and having: 
uly considered the fact that 
society practically denies her 
the right of earning her own 
living — I hereby bequeath to 
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or to remain single, as she may 
prefer.” 

John Meade gave a prodigious 
start upon hearing this, and 
Peter Finch ground his teeth 
again — but in a manner hardly 
respectable. Both, however, by 
a violent effort, kept silent. 

The man of business went on 
with his reading. 

‘“T have paid some attention 
to the character of my nephew, 
John Meade, and have been 
grieved to find him much 
possessed with a feeling of 
philanthropy, and with a general 
prefcrence for whatever is noble 
and true over whatever is base 
and false. As these tendencies 
are by no means such as can 
advance him in the _ world, 
1 bequeath him the sum of ten 
thousand pounds — hoping that 
he will thus be kept out of the 
workhouse, and be enabled to 
paint his great historical picture 
— which, as yet, he has only 
talked about. 

‘* As for my othernephew, Peter 
Finch, he views all things in so 
sagacious and selfish a way, and 
is so certain to get on in life, 


held the!that I should only insult him by 


offering an aid which he does not 
require ; yet, from his affectionate 
uncle, and entirely as a testimony 
of admiration for his mental 
acuteness, I venture to hope that 
he will accept a bequest of five 
hundred pounds towards the com- 


Sutton, the only child of | plore of his extensive library of 


Mary 

my old friend, Frederick Sutton, 
the sum of ten thousand pounds, 
which will enable her to marry, 


aw-books.” 
How Peter Finch stormed, and 


called names — how John Meade 
©) & 
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broke into a delirium of joy — 
how Mary Sutton cried first, and 
then laughed, and then cried and 
laughed together; all these 
matters I shall not attempt to 
describe. M Sutton is now 
Mrs. John Meade; and her hus- 
band has actually begun the 
great historical picture. Peter 

inch has taken to discounting 
bills, and bringing actions on 
them; and drives about in his 
brougham already. 
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IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

Axsout a century ago, there 
lived in the ancient city of Pisa a 
famous Italian milliner, who, by 
way of vindicating to all cus- 
tomers her familiarity with Paris 
fashions, adopted a French title, 
and called herself the Demoiselle 
Grifoni. She was a wizen little 
woman, with a mischievous face, 
a a tongue, animble foot, a 
talent for business, and an uncer- 
tain disposition. Rumour hinted 
that she was immensely rich; and 
scandal suggested that she would 
do anything for money. 

The one undeniable good qua- 
lity which raised Demoiselle Gri- 
foni above all her rivals in the 
bale was her inexhaustible forti- 
tude. 
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on which she most triumphantly 
asserted the energy and decision 
of her character. At the height 
of the demoiselle’s prosperity, 
her skilled forewoman and cutter- 
out basely married and started in 
business asarival. Such a cala- 
mity as this would have ruined an 
ordinary milliner; but the invin- 
cible Grifoni rose superior to it 
almost without an effort, and 

roved incontestably that it was 
umpossible for hostile Fortune to 
catch her at the end of her re- 
sources. While the minor mil- 
liners were prophesying that she 
would shut up shop, she was 
quietly carrying on a private cor- 
respondence with an agent in 
Paris. Nobody knew what these 
letters were about until a few 
weeks had elapsed, and then cir- 
culars were received by all the 
ladies in Pisa, announcing that 
the best French forewoman who 
could be got for money was en- 

aged to superintend the great 

rifoni establishment. This 
master-stroke decided the vic- 
tory. AlJl the demoiselle’s cus- 
tomers declined giving orders 
elsewhere until the forewoman 
from Paris had exhibited to the 
natives of Pisa the latest fashions 
from the metropolis of the world 
of dress. 


The Frenchwoman _§ arrived 


| punctual tothe appointed day, — 
She was never known to:glib and curt, smiling and flip- 


yield an inch under any preseure| pent: tight of face and supple of 
us 


of adverse circumstances. 
the memorable occasion of her 


life on which she was threatened | inhuma 


e. Hername was Mademoi- 
e Ad ie and her family had 
y deserted her. She 


se 


with ruin was also the occasion/ was set to work the moment she 
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was inside the doors of the Gri- 
foni establishment. A room was 
devoted to her own private use; 
magnificent materials in velvet, 
silk, and satin, with due accom- 
paniment of muslins, laces, and 
ribbons, were placed at her dis- 
posal; she was told to spare no 
expense, and to produce, in the 
shortest possible time, the finest 
and newest specimen-dresses for 
exhibition in the show-room. 
Mademoiselle Virginie undertook 
to do everything required of her, 
produced her portfolios of pat- 
terns and her book of coloured 
designs, and asked for one assis- 
tant who could speak French 
enough to interpret her orders to 
the Italian girls in the work- 
room. 

“1 have the very person you 
want,” cried Demoiselle Grifoni. 
‘A workwoman we call Brigida 
here — the idlest slut in Pisa, but 
as sharp as a needle — has been 
in France, and speaks the lan- 
guage likeanative. I’ll send her 
to you directly.” 

ademoiselic Virginie was not 
left long alone with her patterns 
and silks. A tall woman, with 
bold black eyes, a reckless man- 
ner, and a step as firm as a man’s, 
stalked into the room with the 
gait of a tragedy-queen crossing 

e stage. ‘The instant her eyes 
fell on the French forewoman, 
she stopped, threw up her hands 
in astonishment, and exclaimed, 
‘‘¥inette!” 

“Teresa!” cried the French- 
woman, casting her scissors on 
the table, and advancing a few 
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steps. 

‘Hush! call me Brigida.” 
‘““Hush! call me Virginie.” 
These two exclamations were 

uttered at the same moment, and 

then the two women scrutinised 
each other in silence. The swarthy 

cheeks of the Italian turned to a 

dull yellow, and the voice of the 

Frenchwoman trembled a little 

when she spoke again. 

“‘ How, in the name of Heaven, 
have you dropped down in the 
world as low as this?” she asked. 
+] thought you were provided for 
when —” 

“Silence!” interrupted Bri- 
gida. ‘You see I was not pro- 
vided for. I have had my mis- 
fortunes; and you are the last 
woman alive who ought to refer 
to them.” 

“Do you think 1 have not had 
my misfortunes, too, since we 
met?” (Brigida’s face brighten- 
ed maliciously at those words.) 
‘You have had your revenge,” 
continued Mademoiselle Virginie 
coldly, turning away to the table 
and taking up the scissors again. 

Brigida followed her, threw 
one arm roughly round her neck, 
and kissed her on the cheek. 
‘“‘Let us be friends again,” she 
said. The Frenchwoman laughed. 
‘*’Tell me how I have had my re- 
venge,” ursued the _ other, 


tightening her grasp. Mademoi- 
selle Virginie ai; Pa to Brigida 


to stoop, and whispered rapidly 
in her ear. The Italian listened 
eagerly, with fierce suspicious 
tae xed on the door. When 
e whispering ceased,she loosen- 
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ed her hold; and, with a sigh of|ject is to try if I can’t make my 


relief, 
black 
‘¢Now we are friends,” she said, 
and sat down indolently in achair 
placed by the work-tablie. 

‘‘Friends,” repeated Mademoi- 
selle Virginie, with another laugh. 
‘¢ And now for business,” she con- 
tinued, getting arow of pinsready 
for use by putting them between 
her teeth. ‘I am here, I believe, 
for the purpose of ruining the late 
forewoman, who has set up in op- 

osition to us. Good! 1 wilZruin 

er. Spread out the yellow bro- 
caded silk, my dear, and pin that 
pattern on at your end, while I 
pin at mine. And what are your 

lans, Brigida? (Mind you don’t 

orget that Finette is dead, and 
that Virginie has risen from her 
ashes.) You can’t possibly intend 
to stop here all your life? (Leave 
an inch outside the paper, all 
round.) You must have projects? 
What are they?” 

‘‘ Look at my figure,” said Bri- 
gida, placing herself in an atti- 
tude in the middle of the room. 

“Ah!” rejoined the other, “it’s 
not what it was. There’s too 
much of it. You want diet, walk- 
ing, and a French staymaker,” 
muttered Mademoiselle Virginie 


through her chevaux-de-frise of|is Fabio d’Ascoli. 


ins. 
. “Did the poccese Minerva 
walk, and employ a French stay- 
maker? I thought she rode upon 
clouds, and lived at a period be- 
fore waists were invented.” 

an, ‘*What do you mean?” 

- “This — that my present pro- 


ushed back her heavy fortune by sitting as a model for 
air from her temples.| Minerva in the studio of the best 


sculptor in Pisa.” 
“And whoishe? (Unwind me 
a yard or twoof that black lace.)” 
‘“‘The master sculptor, Luca 
Lomi, — an old family, once 
noble, but down in the worldnow. 
The master is obliged to make 


statues to get a living for his 
daughter and himself.” 
‘More of the lace — double 


it over the bosom of the dress. 
And how is sitting to this needy 
sculptor to make your fortune?” 

‘““Wait a minute. There are 
other sculptors besides himinthe 
studio. ‘There is, first, his bro- 
ther, the priest — Father Rocco, 
who passes all his spare time with 
the master. He is a good sculptor 
in his way — has cast statues and 
made a font for his church — a 
holy man, who devotes all his 
work in the studio to the cause of 
piety.” 

‘¢ Ah, bah! we should think him 
a droll priest in France. (More 
pins.) ou don’t expect him to 
at aaa in your pocket sure- 


“Wait, Isay again. There is 
a third sculptor in the studio — 
actually anobleman! His name 
He is rich, 
young, handsome, an only child, 
and little better than a fool. 
Fancy his working at sculpture, 
as if he had his bread to get by if 
—and thinking that an amuse- 
ment! Imagine a man pene e 
to one of the best families in Pisa 
mad enough to want to make a 
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reputation as an artist! Wait!| ‘No! no! the strangest, sim- 
wait! the best is to come. His/plest little creature —’ 
father and mother are dead —h Justthen a faint tap was audible 
has no near relations in the world |at the door of the room. 
to exercise authority over him—J| Brigida laid her finger on her 
heisa bachelor, and his fortune |lips, and called impatiently tothe 
is all at his own disposal; going| person outside to come in. 
a-begging, my friend; absolutely| The door opened gently, and a 
going a-begging for want of a/young girl, poorly butvery neatly 
clever woman to hold out her|dressed, enteredthe room. She 
hand and take it from him.” was rather thin, and under the 
“Yes, yes — now I understand. | average height; but her head and 
The goddess Mincrva is a clever|figure were in perfect proportion. 
woman, and she will hold out her|Her hair was of that gorgeous 
hand and take his fortune from|auburn colour, her eyes of that 
him with the utmost docility.” deep violet blue, which the por- 
‘The first thing is to get him|traits of Giorgione and Titian 
to offer it. Imust tell you that I}have made famous as the type of 
am not going to sit to him, but to| Venetian beauty. Her features 
his master, Luca Lomi, who is|possessed the decfiniteness and 
doing the statue of Minerva. The|regularity, the ‘‘ good modelling” 
face is modelled from his daugh-|(to use an artist’s term), which is 
ter; and now he wants somebody |the rarest of all womanly charms, 
to sit for the bust andarms. Mad-|in Italy as elsewhere. The one 
dalena Lomi and I are as ncarly|serious defect of her face was its 
as possible the same height, I|paleness. Iler cheeks, wanting 
hear, — the difference between/|nothing in form, wanted every- 
us being that [have a good figure |thing in -colour. That look of 
and she has a bad one. 1 havelhealth, which is the essential 
offered to sit, through a friend|crowning-point of beanty » was 
who is employed in the studio. If|the one attraction which her face 
the master accepts, Iam sure of} did not possess. 
an introduction toour rich young; She came into the room witha 
gentleman; and then leave it to|sad and weary expression in her 
iny good looks, my various ac-|eyes, which changed, however, 
complishments, and my ready|the moment she observed the 
tongue, to do the rest.” magnificently - dressed French 
“Stop! 1 won't have the lace|forewoman, into a look of asto- 
doubled, on second thoughts.|nishment, and almost of awe. 
I’! have it single, and running all| Her manner became shy and em- 
round the dress in curves — so.|barrassed; and after an instant 
Well, and who is this friend of|of hesitation, she turned back 
yours employed in the studio? Aj|silently tothe door. | 
fourth sculptor?” “Stop, stop, Nanina,” said 
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Brigida, in Italian. ‘Don’t be 


afraid of that lady. She is our 
new forcwoman; and she has it 
in her power to do all sorts of 


kind things for you. Look up, 
and tell us what you want. 
were sixteen last birth-day, Na- 
nina, and you behave like a buby 
of two years old!” 

“J only came to know if there 
was any work for me to-day,’ said 
the girl, in a very sweet voice, 
that trembled a little as she tried 
to face the fashionable French 
forewoman again. 

‘“No work, child, thatis easy 
enough for you to do,” said Bri- 
gida. “Are you going to the 
studio to-day?” 

Some of the colour that Nani- 
na’s cheeks wanted began to 
steal over them as she answered 
‘6Yes.” 

‘Don’t forget my message, 
darling. And if Master Luca 
Tomi asks where I live, answer 
that you are ready to deliver a 
letter to me; but that you are 
forbidden to enter into any parti- 
culars, at first., about who I am, 
or where I live.’ 

“Why am I forbidden?” in- 
quired Nanina, innoccutly. 

Don’t ask questions, Baby! 
De as you are told. Bring me 
back a nice note or message to- 
morrow from the studio, and Il 
will intercede with this lady to 
get you some work. You are a 
foolish child to want it, when 

ou might make more moncy, 
hare and at Florence, by sitting 
to painters and sculptors; though 
what they can see to paint or mo- 





You 
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del in you I never could under- 
stand.” 

““f like working at home, bet- 
ter than going abroad to sit,” said 
Nanina, looking very much 
abashed ase she faltered out the 
unswer, and escaping from the 
room with a terrified farewell 
obeisance, which was an eccen- 
tric compound of a start, a bow, 
and a curtsey. 

‘That awkward child would be 
pretty,” said Mademoiselle Vir- 
ginie, making rapid progress 
with the cutting out of her dress, 
‘Cif she knew how to give herself 
a complexion, and had a pre- 
sentable gown on her back. Who 
is she?” 

‘“‘The friend who is to get me 
into Master Luca Lomi’s studio,” 
replied Brigida, laughing. “ Ra- 
ther a curious ally for me to take 
up with, isn’t she?” 

“Where did you meet with 
her?” 

‘“‘Here, tobe sure. She hangs 
about this place for any plain 
work shecan get to do; and takes 
it home to the oddest little room 
in a street near the Campo Santo. 
I had the curiosity to follow her 
one day, and knocked at her 
door soon after she had gone in, 
as if I was a visitor. She answer- 
ed my knock in a great flurry and 
fright, as you may imagine. I 
made myself agreeable, affected 
immense interest in her affairs, 
and so an into her room. Such 
a place! A mere corner of it cur- 
tained off to make a bedroom. 
One chair, one stool, one sauce- 
pan on the fire. ‘Before the 
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hearth, thé most grotesquely-|fireplace, till I was obliged to 
hideous, unshaven poodle-dog|stop her; while that simpleton 
ou ever saw; and on the stoola}Nanina stood by, laughing and 


fair little girl plaiting dinner- 
mats. Such was the household 
— furniture and all included. 
‘Where is your father?’ I asked. 
— ‘He ran away and left us, years 
ago,’ answers my awkward little 
friend who has just left the room, 
speaking in that simple way of 
hers, with all the composure in 
the world. ‘And your mother?’ 
— ‘Dead.’ — She went up to the 
little mat-plaiting girl, as she 
gave that answer, and began 
playing with her long flaxen hair. 
‘Your sister, 1 supposc,’ said 1. 
‘Whatis her name ?’—‘ ‘They call 
me La Biondella,’ says the child, 
looking up from her mat (La 
Biondella. Virginie, means The 
Fair), — ‘And why do you let 


encouraging her. I asked them 
a few more questions, which pro- 
duced some strange answers. 
They did not seem to know of 
any relations of thcirs in the 
world. ‘he neighbours in the 
house had helped them, after 
their father ran away, until they 
were old enough to help them- 
selves; and they did not seem to 
think there was anything in the 
least wretched or pitiable in their 
way of living. e last thing L 
heard when I left them that day, 
was La Biondella crying ‘Bang!’ 
then a bark, a thump on the floor, 
and a scream of laughter. If it 
was not for their dog I should go 
and see them oftener. But the 
ill-conditioned beast has taken a 


that great, shaggy, ill-looking|dislike to me, and growls and 


brute lie before your fireplace?’ 
I asked. — ‘Q!’ cried the little 
mat-plaiter, ‘that is our dear old 
dog, Scarammuccia. He takes 
care of the house when Nanina is 
not at home. He dances on his 
hind legs, and jumps through a 
hoop, and tumbles down dead 
when I cry Bang! Scarammuccia 
followed us home one night, years 
ago, and he has lived with us 
ever since. He goes out ever 

day by himself, we can’t tcll 
where, and generally returns 
licking his chops, which makes 
us afraid that he is a thief; but 
nobody finds him out, because 
he is the cleverest dog that ever 
lived !’— The child ran on in this 


shows his teeth whenever I come 
near him.” 

“The girl looked sickly when 
she came inhere. Is she always 
like that?” 

‘““No. She has altered within 
the last month. I suspect our 
interesting young nobleman has 
produced an impression. The 
oftener the girl has'sat to him 
lately, the paler and the more out 
of spirits she has become.” 

‘‘QO! she has sat to him, has 
she?” 

‘She is sitting to him now. He 
is doing a bust of some Pagan 
nye or other;and he prevailed 
on Nanina to let him Sopy from 
her head and face. Accordi 


ing to 


way about'the great beast by the|her own account the little fool 
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him a 
before she would consent.” 
‘“‘And now she has consented, 
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was frightened at first, and gave|new dress. 
the trouble in the world|measured off yard 


She laughed as she 

er yard of 

the silk. 
“What 


are you laughing 


don’t you think it likely she may/about?” asked Brgida, openin 
turn out rather a dangerous|the door and ringing a hand-be 


rival? 
take such fancies 
heads —” 

* Ridiculous! 


into their 


manner, no talk, no intelligence ; 


A thread-paper|artless ways, that 
of a girl like that, who has no| friend is a hypocrite.” 


Men are such fools, and/|in the passage. 


‘‘} can’t help fancying, dear, in 
spite of her innocent face and her 
your young 


“And lam quite certain, love, 


who has nothing to recommend |that she is only a simpleton.” 


her but an awkward babyish pret- 
tiness! — Dangerous to me? No! 
no! If there is danger at all, I 
have to dread it from the sculp- 
tor’s daughter. 1 don’t mind con- 
fessing that 1 am anxious to ‘see 
Maddalena Lomi. But as for 
Nanina, she will simply be of use 
tome. Ali I know already about 
the studio and the artists in it, I 
know through her. She will de- 
liver my message, and procurc 


ine my introduction; and when|sho 


a have 18° so far, I shall give 
er an 0 

the hand; and then, good-bye to 
our little Innocent!” 


CUAPTER II. 


Tur studio of the Master- 
Sculptor, Luca Lomi, was com- 
posed of two large rooms, un- 
equally divided by a wooden par- 
tition, with an arched doorway 
cut in the middle of it. 

While the milliners of the 
Grifoni establishment were in- 
dustriously mbaping deecees, the 
sculptors in Luca Lomi’s work- 
were, in their way, quite as 


hard at work shaping marble and 


gown and a shake of|clay. In the smaser of the two 


rooms the young#iobleman (only 
addressed in*ffic studio by his 


“Well, well, for your sake I|Christian name of Fabio) was 


hope you are the wiser of the two 
in this matter. 


always distrust innocence. Wait! model. 


busily engaged on his bust, with 


For my part, I|Nanina sitting before him as & 


His was not one of those 


one moment and | shall have the|traditional Italian faces from 


bod 
for 


There, ring the bell, and order|darkly on 


and sleeves of this dress| which subtlety and suspicion are 
the ncedlewomen.|always supposed to 


ook out 
e world at large. 


them up; for I have directions to} Both countenance and expression 


give, and you must interpret for 


me 


the energetic Frenchwoman be- 


y 
gan planning out the skirt of the|hu 


proclaimed his character frankly 
and freely to all who saw him. 


While Brigida went to the bell| Quick intelligencelooked bright- 


ly froga his eyes; and easy good- 
moir laughed out pleasantly 
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lute calmness and invincible mo- 
deration ; and his manner, which, 
in a very firm way, was singularly 
merits of his character, -ranagti quiet and deliberate, assisted in 
that he wanted resolution an [Serrying out the impression pro- 
perseverance just as plainly as it| duced by his face. The daughter 
showed also that he possessed | seemed as if she could fly into a 
amiability and intelligence. passion at a moment's notice, and 
At the end of the large room, |forgive also at a moment’s notice. 
nearest to the street-door, Luca| The father, appearing to be just 
Lomi was standing by his life-| as irritable, had something in his 
size statue of Minerva, and was/face which said, as plainly as if 
issuing directions, from time to'in words, “Anger me, and I never 
time, to some of his workmen|pardon.” The priest looked as 
who were roughly chiselling the|if he need never be called on 
drapery of another figure. At the/either to ask forgiveness or to 
opposite side of the room, nearest | grant it, for the double reason 
to the partition, his brother, Fa-'|that he could irritate nobody else, 
ther Rocco, was taking a cast|and that nobody else could irri- 
from a statuette of the Madonna; /|tate him. 
while Maddaicna Lomi, the} «Roceo,” said Ica, lookin 


sculptor’s daughter, released |at the face of his Minerva, whic 


from sitting for Minerva’s face, | was now finished; “this statue of 
walked about the two rooms and mine will make a sensation.” 


watched the work that was going Seite a aanke 
oninthem. There was a stron ‘Tam glad to hear it,” rejoined 
family likeness of a certain kind|the priest drily. 

between father, brother, and| “Itis anew thing in art,” con- 
daughter. . All three were tall,|tinued Lucca enthrfsiastically. 
handsome, dark-haired, and/|‘‘Other sculptors, with a classi- 
dark-eyed; nevertheless, they|cal subject like mine, limit them- 
differed, in ee prcancas strikingly | selves to the ideal classical face, 
as they resembled one another in|and never think of aiming at in- 
feature. Maddalena Lomi’s face|dividual character. Now I do 
betrayed strong passions, but not|precisely the reverse of that. 1 
an ungenerous nature. Her fa- get my handsome daughter, 
ther, with the same indications of| Maddalena, to sit for Minerva, 
a violent temper, had some sinis-|and I make an exact likeness of 
ter lines about his mouth and|her. I may lose in ideal beauty, 
forehead which suggested any-|butl gain in individual character. 
thing rather than an open dispo-|People may accuse me of disre- 
sition. Father Rocco's counte-| garding established rules — but 
nance, on the other hand, looked|my answer is, that 1 make my 
like the personification of abso-|own rules. My daughter looks 


in the rather quaint curve of his 
lips. For the rest, his face ex- 
pressed the defects as we}l as the 
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like a Minerva, and there she is; be either one or the other — or 
exactly as she looks.” she would not have forbidden 
“It is certainly a wonderful|Nanina to say anything about 
likeness,” said Father Rocco, ap-'her, in answer to all my first na- 
proaching the statue. tural inquiries. Where is Mad- 
‘Sit is the girl herself,” cried|dalena? 1 thought she was here 
the other. ‘“Iixactly her expres-|a minute ago.” 
sion, and exactly her features.| ‘She is in Fabio’s room,” an- 
Measure Maddalena, and meca-'swered Father Rocco, softly. 
sure Minerva, aid, from forehead |‘ Shall I call her?” 
to chin, you won’t find a hair’s| ‘‘No,ng!” returned Luca. He 
breadth of difference between, stopped, looked round at the 
them.” workmen, who were chipping 
“‘But how about the bust and‘ away mechanically at their Lit of 
arms of the figure, now the face| drapery; then advanced close to 
is done?” asked the priest, re-|the priest, with a cunning smile, 
turning, as he spoke, to his own!and continued in a whisper: “If 
work.” Maddalena can only get from 
**T may have the very model J; Fabio’s room here to Fabio's pa- 
want for them to-morrow. Little! lace over the way, on the Arno — 
Nanina has just given me the come, come, Rocco! don’t shake 
strangest message. What do you: your head. If 1 brought her up to 
think of a mysterious lady-ad-|your church-door, one of these 
mirer who offers to sit for the;days, as Fabio d’Ascoli’s be- 
bust and arms of my Minerva?” |trothed, you would be glad 
‘‘Are you going to accept the | cnough to take the rest of the busi- 
offer?” inquired the priest. ness off my hands, and make her 
“T am going to reccive her to-|Fabio d’Agcoli’s wife. You are 
morrow; ahd if I really find that!a very holy man, Rocco, but you 
she is the same height as Mad-|know the difference between the 
dalena, and has a bust and arms clink of the money-bag and the 
worth modelling, of course I shall | clink of the chisel, for all that!” 
accept her offer; for she will be| “| am sorry to find, Luca,” 
the very sitter 1 have been look- jreturned the priest coldly, “that. 
ing after for weeks past. Who you allow yourself to talk of the 
can she be? That’s the mystery;most delicate subjects in the 
I want to find out. Which do you | coarsest way. This is one of the 
say, Rocco — an enthusiast, or! minor sins of the tongue which is 
an adventuress?”’ growing on you. en we are 
“J do not presume to say, for/alone in the studio I will en- 
I have no means of eo mne. ’ deavour to lead you into speak- 
“Ah! there you are, with your |ing of the young man in the next 
moderation again. Now, dojroom and of your daughter in 
presume to assert, that she mus {terms more becoming to you, to 
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me, and to them. Until that 
time, allow me to go on with my 
work.” 

Luca shrugged his shoulders 
and went back to his statue. 
Father Rocco, who had been 
engaged during the last ten mi- 
nutes in mixing wet plaster to the 
right consistency for taking a 
cast, suspended his occupation, 
and, crossing the room to a cor- 
ner next the partition, removed 
from it a cheval-glass which 
stood there. He lifted it awa 
gently, while his brother's ba 
was turned, carried it close 
the table at which he had been at 
work, and then resumed his em- 

loyment of mixing the plaster. 

aving at last prepared the 7 


with significant quickness and 
precision. It was evidently not 
the first time he had used the 
glass for purposes of secret ob- 
servation. 

Mechanically stirring the wet 
plaster round and round for the 
second casting, the priest looked 
into the glass, and saw, as in @ 
picture, all that was going for- 
ward in the inner room. ad- 
dalena Lomiwas standing behind 
the young nobleman, watching 
the progress he made with his 
t. Occasionally she took the 
elling-tool out of his hand, 
and showed him, with her sweet- 
est smile, that she, too, as a 
sculptor’s daughter, understood 
somcthing of the sculptor’s art; 
and, now and then, in the pauses 
of the conversation, when her 















position for use, he laid it over 
the exposed half of the statuette |‘ : : : 
with a neatness and dexterity |interest was especially intense in 
which showed him to be a prac-|F abio’s work, she suffered her 
tised hand at cast-taking. Just|/hand to drop absently on his 
as he had covered the necessary |Shoulder, or stooped forward so 
extent of surface, I.uca turncd| close to him that her hair mingled 
round from his statue. for a moment with his. Moving 


ye ; -., |the glass an inch or two so as to 
the Coen Tou ene Do thle bring Nanina well under his eye, 
want ane hel on ' YOU Father Rocco found that ‘he 
e yae'p , could trace each repetition of 
None, brother, I thank you,” | these little acts of familiarity by 
answered the priest. ‘Pray do|the immediate effect which they 
hot disturb either yourself of | produced on the girl’s face and 
your workmen on my account. |manner. Whenever Maddalena 
Luca turned again to thestatue;:so much as touched the young 
and, at the same moment, Fathcr | nobleman — no matter whether 
Rocco softly moved the cheval-|she did so by premeditation, or 
lass towards the open doorway really by accident — Nanina’s 
etween the two rooms, placin | features contracted, her pale 
it at such an angle as to make it) cheeks grew paler, she fidgetted 
reflect the figures of the persons;on her chair, and her fingers 
in the smaller studio. He did this | nervously twisted and untwisted 
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the doorway. Father Rocco, 
bending abstractedly over his 
plaster mixture, heard her con- 
tinue to herself in a whisper, as 
she went by him: ‘If I have any 
influence at all with my father 

that impudent beggar-girl shall 
be forbidden the studio!” 

“‘ Jealousy on the other side,” 
thought the priest. ‘Somethin 
must be done at once, or this wi 
end badly.” 

He looked again at the glass, 
and saw Fabio, after an instant 
of hesitation, beckon to Nanina 

approach him. She left her 
scat, advanced half-way to his, 
then stopped. He stepped for- 
ward to meet her, and, taking her 
by the hand, whispered carnestly 
in her ear. When he had done, 
before dropping her hand, he 
touched her cheek with his lips, 
and then helped her on with the 
little white mantilla which cover- 
brought a smile to her face di-|ed her head and shoulders out of 
rectly. Maddalena surprised her;doors. The girl trembled vio- 
at the instant of the change; and, |lently, and drew the linen close 
following the direction of her|to her face as he walked into the 
eyes, easily discovered at whom |larger studio, and, addressing 

e smile was directed. She;Father Rocco, said: 
darted a glance of contempt at| “lam afraid I am more idle, or 
Nanina, threw down the model-|more stupid, than ever to-day. 
ling-tool, and turned indignantly |I can’t get on with the bust at all 
to the young sculptor, who was/to my satisfaction, sol have cut 
affecting to be hard at work/|short the ne and given Na- 
again. nina a half holiday.” 

‘Signor Fabio,” she said, “the; At the first sound of his voice, 
next time you forget what is due} Maddalena, who was speaking to 
to your rank and yourself, warn|her father, stopped; and, with 
me of it, if you please, before-| another look of scorn at Nanina, 
handgint I will take care to leave|standing trembling in the door- 
the room.” While speaking the|way, left theroom. Luca Lomi 
last words she passed through called Fabio to him as she went 


the loose ends of the ribbon 

fastened round her waist. 
“Jealous,” thought Father 

Rocco; “I suspected it weeks 













ago.” 
le turned away, and gave his 
whole attention, for a few mi- 
nutes, tothe mixing of the plaster. 
When he looked hack again at 
the glass, he was just in time to 
witness a little accident which 
suddenly changed the relative 
positions of the three persons in 
the inner room. 

He saw Maddalena take up. 
modelling-tool which lay om: 
table near her, and begin to help 
Fabio in altering the arrange- 
ment of the hair in his bust. ‘lhe 
young man watched what she was 
doing earnestly enough for a few 
moments; then his attention wan- 
dered away to Nanina. She 
looked at him_ reproachfully, 
and he answered hy a sign which 
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away, and Father Rocco, turning| After she had gone, Fabio re- 
to the statuette, looked to see|turned to the priest, who was still 
how the plaster was hardening | busy over his cast. 

on it. Seeing them thus engage >| “*L hope you will get on better 
Nanina attempted to escape from|with the bust to-morrow,” said 
the studio without being noticed;:Father Rocco, politely; ‘‘I am 
but the priest stopped her just as! sure you cannot complainof your 
she was hurrying by him. jmodel.” 

“My child,” said he, in his! ‘‘Complain of her!” cricd the 
gentle, quiet way, ‘are you going | young man, warmly; “she has 
home?” ithe most beautiful head I cver 

Nanina’s heart beat too fast for:saw. 1f I were twenty times the 
her to reply in words — she!sculptor that I am, I should 
could only answer by bowing her despair of being able to do her 
head. justice.” 

“Take this for your little} .He walked into the inner room 
sister,” pursued Father Rocco,|to look at his bust again — 

utting a few silver coins in her lingered before it for a little 
hand; “J have got some cus-) while — and then turned to re- 
tomers for those mats she plaits|trace his steps to the larger 
so nicely. You need not ring! studio. Between him and the 
them to my rooms — I will come | doorway stood three chairs. As 
and see you this evening, when 1ihe went by them, he absently 
am going my rounds among my jtouched the backs of the first 
parishioners, and will take the:two, and passed the third; but 
mats away with me. You are a just as he was entering the larger 
good girl, Nanina — you haveiroom, stopped, asif struck by a 
always been a good girl— and asisudden recollection, returned 
long asl amalive, my child, you;hastily, and touched the third 
shall never want a friend and an|chair. Raising his eyes, as he 
adviser.” approached the large studio 

Nanina’s eyes filled with tears./again after doing this, he met 
She drew the mantillacloser than!the eyes of the priest fixed on 
evcr round her face as she triedihim in unconcealed astonish- 
to thank the priest. Father| ment. 

Rocco nodded to her kindly, andi ‘Signor Fabio!” exclaimed 
laid his hand lightly on her head ' Father Rocco, with a sarcastic 
for amoment, then turned round|smile; ‘‘who would ever have 
again to his cast. (imagined that you were super- 

‘‘Don’t forget my message to! stitious?” 
the lady who is to sit to me to-| ‘‘My nurse was,” returned the 
morrow,” said Luca to Nanina,|/young man, reddening, and 
as she passed him on her way out| laughing rather uneasily. ‘She 
of the studio. taught me some bad habits that I 
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have not got over yet.” With 
those words he nodded and 
hastily went out. 

‘‘Superstitious!” said Father 
Rocco softly to himself. He 
smiled again, reflected for a mo- 
ment, and then, going to the 
window, looked into the street. 
The way to the left led to Fabio’s 
palace, and the way to the right 
to the Campo Santo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which Nanina lived. 
The priest was just in time to sec 
the young sculptor take the way 
to the right. 

After another half-hour had 
elapsed the two workmen quitted 
the studio to go to dinner, and 
Luca and his brother were left 
alone. 

“We may return now,” said 
Father Rocco, “to that conver- 
sation which was suspended be- 
twcen us earlier in the day.” 

**] have nothing more to say,” 
rejoined Luca, sulkily. 

“Then you can listen to me, 
brother, with the greater atten- 
tion ,” pursued the priest. “1 ob- 
jected to the coarseness of your 
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wealthy young gentleman — she 
will have his money, and we shall 
all profit by it. That is coarse 
and mercenary, if you please: 
but it is the true reason why I 
want to see Maddalena married 
to Fabio. You want to see it, 
too — and for what reason, I 
should like to know, if not for 
mine?” 

“Of what usc would wealthy 
relations be to me? What are 
people with money — what is 
money itsclf — to a man who fol- 
lows my calling?” 

“Money is something to every- 
body.” 

“Is it? When have you found 
that J have taken any account of 
it? Give me money enough to 
buy my daily bread and to pay 
for my lodging and my coarse 
cassock — and though I may 
want much forthe poor, for my- 
self want no more. When have 
you found me mercenary? Dol 
not help you in’this studio for 
love of you and of the art without 
exacting so much as journey- 
man’s wages? Iiave 1 ever asked 


tone in talking of our young/you for more than a few crownsto 


pupil and your daughter — I ob- 
ect still more strongly to your 
insinuation that my desire to see 
them married (provided always 
that they are sincerely attached 
to each other) springs from a 
mercenary motive.” 

“You are trying to snare me, 
Rocco, in a mesh of fine phrases; 
but I am not to be caught. 
know what my own motive is for 
hoping that Maddalena may get 
an offer of marriage from 


give away on feast-days among 
my parishioners? Money! money 
for aman who may be summoned 
to Rome to-morrow, who may be 
told to go at half an hour's notice 
on a foreign mission thatmay take 
him to the ends of the earth, and 
who would be ready to go the 
moment when he was called on! 


1| Money to a man who has no wife, 


no children, no interests outside 
the sacred circle of the church! 


is|Brother! do you see the dust and 
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dirt and shapeless marble-chips 
ft g around your statue there? 

over that floor instead with gold 
— and, though the litter may 
have changed in colour and form, 
in ny eyes it would be litter still.” 

“A very noble sentiment, I 
dare say, Rocco, but 1 can't echo 
it. Granting that you care no- 
thing for'‘money, will you explain 
to me why you are so anxious 
that Maddalena should 
Fabio? She has had offers from 
poorer men — you knew of them 
— but you have never taken the 
least interest in her accepting or 
rejecting a proposal before.” 

‘“‘T hinted the reason to you, 
months ago, when Fabio first 
entered the studio.” 

“It was rather a vague hint, 
brother — can’t you be plaincr 
to-day?” 

“J think I can. In the first 
place, let me begin by assuring 
you, thatI have no objection to 
the young man himself. He may 
be a little capricious and undeci- 
ded, but he has no incorrigible 
faults that I have discovered.” 
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which were scattered over the 
floor around him. 

“T now remember,” he said 
‘‘ what that hint of yours pointed 
at. 1 know what you mean.” 

‘Then you know,” answered 
the priest, “‘that while part of the 
wealth which Fabio d’Ascoli pos- 
sesses is honestly and incontest- 
ably his own; part, also, has 
been inherited by him from the 
spoilers and robbers of the 
church —” 

‘Blame his ancestors for that; 
don’t blame him.” 

“] blame him as long as the 
spoil is not restored.” 

“‘Tiow do you know that it was 
spoil, after all?” 
- “JT have examined more care- 
fully than most men the records 
of the Civil Wars in Italy; andl 
know that the ancestors of Fabio 
d’Ascoliwrung from the church, 
in her hour of weakness, property 
which they dared to claim as their 
right. 1 know of titles to lands 
signed away, in those stormy 
times, under the influence of fear, 
or through false representations 


“That is rather a cool way of|of which the law takes no ac- 


praising him, Rocco.” 

“‘I should speak of him warmly 
cnough if he were not the repre- 
sentative of an intolerable cor- 
tS and a monstrous wrong. 

enever I think of him I thin 
of an injury which his 
existence perpetuates, and if I do 
speak of him coldly it is only for 
that reason.” 

_Luca looked away quickly from 
his brother, and began kicking 
absently at the marble chips 

Household Words. XXXIf1. 


count; 1 call the money thus ob- 
tained, spoil — and I say that it 
ought to be restored, and shall 
be restored to the church from 
which it was taken.” 

‘“‘ And what does Fabio answer 


resent|to that, brother?” 


‘TI have not spoken to him on 
the subject.” 
‘¢Why not?” ; 
‘“‘Because, I have, as yet, no 
influence over him. When he is 
married, his wife will have influ- 
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ence over him; and she shall |fragments of which it consisted. 


speak.” 


This done, he drew a writing- - 


Maddalena, I suppose? How | desk from the drawer of his work- 
do you know that she will speak?’’|ing-table, and taking out a slip 


“Have I not educate 
Does she not understand what 
her duties are towards the 
church, in whose bosom she has 
been reared?” 

Luca hesitated uneasily, and 
walked away a step or two before 
he spoke again. 

‘Does this spoil, as you call 
it, amount to a large sum of mo- 








her?/of paper, wrote these lines: 


**Come down to the studio to-morrow. 
Fabio will be with us, but Nanina will 


return no more.” 

Without signing what he had 
written, he sealed itup, and di- 
rected it to — ‘‘Donna Madda- 
lena.” Then took his hat, and 
handed the note to his brother. 


‘““Oblige me by giving that to 


ney?” he asked in an anxious|my niece,” he said. 


whisper. 


“Tell me, Rocco,” said Luca 


‘“‘] may answer that question,/ turning the noteround and round 
Luca, at some future time,” said|perplexcdly between his finger 


the priest. ‘‘ For the present, let 


andthumb, ‘Do you think Mad- 


it be enough that you are ac+/dalena will be lucky enough to 
quainted with all I undertook to| get married to Fabio?” 


inform you of when we began our 
conversation. You now know 
that if I am anxious for this mar- 
riage to take place, it is from mo- 
tives entirely unconnected with 
self-interest. If all the property 
which Fabio’s ancestors wrong- 
fully obtained from the ehuren: 
were restored to the church to- 
morrow,not one paulo of it would 
go into my pocket. I ama poor 
priest now, and to the end of m 
days shall remain so. You sol- 
diers of the world, brother, fight 
for your pay —I am a soldier of 
the church, and I fight for my 
cause.” 

Saying these words,he returned 
abruptly to the statuette ; and re- 
used to speak, or leave his em- 
ployment again, until he had 
taken the mould off, and had 
carefully put away the various 


‘Still coarse in your expres- 
sions, brother!” 

‘¢Never mind my expressions. 
Is it likely?” 

as Vea tucait think it is likely.” 

With these words he waved his 
hand pleasantly to his brother, 
and went out. 


CHAPTER III. 


From the studio, Father Rocco 
went straight to his own rooms, 
hard by the church to which he 
was attached. Opening a cabinet 
in his study,he took from one of its 
drawers a handful of small silver 
money — consulted foraminute or 
so a slate on which several names 
and addresses were written — 
provided himself with a portable 
inkhorn and some strips of paper, 
and again went out. 

die directed his steps to the 
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oorest part of the neighhour-|ajar. Pushing it open gently, he 
food and entering some very|saw La Biondella, sitting with 
wretched houses , was greeted by aah igh fair profile turned to- 
the inhabitants with great respect|wards him, eating her evening 
and affection. The women, es-|meal of bread and grapes. At the 
pecially, kissed his hands with!opposite end of the room,. Sca- 
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more reverence than they would 
have shown to the highest crown- 
ed head in Europe. In return, he 
talked to them as easily and un- 
constrainedly as if they were his 
equals; sat down cheerfully on 
dirty bed-sides and _ rickety 
benches; and _ distributed his 
little gifts of money with the air 
of a man who was paying debts 
rather than bestowing charity. 
Where he encountere 
illness, he pulled out his inkhorn 
and slips of paper, and wrote 
simple prescriptions to be made 
up from the medicine-chest of a 
neighbouring convent, which 
served the same merciful purpose 
then that is answered by dispen- 
saries in our days. When hc had 
exhausted his money and had got 
through his visits, he was escort- 
ed out of the poor quarter by a 
perfect train of enthusiastic fol- 
lowers. ‘The women kissed his 
hand again, and the men unco- 
vered as he turned, and, with a 
eae sign, bade them all fare- 
well. 


As soon as he was alone again, 
he walked towards the Campo 
Santo; and passing the house in 
which Nanina lived, sauntered up 
and down the street thoughtfully, 
for some minutes: when he at 
length ascended the steep stair- 
case that led to the room occupied 


by the sisters, he found the door 


rammuccia was perched up on his 
hind quarters in @ corner, with 
his mouth wide open to catch the 
morsel of bread which he evident- 
ly expected the child to throw to 
him. What the elder sister was 
doing the priest had not time to 
see; for the dog barked the mo- 
ment he presented himself; and 
Nanina hastened to the door to 
ascortain who the intruder might 


cases of|be. All that he could observe was 


that she was too confused, on 
catching sight of him, to be able 
to utter a word. La Biondella 
was the first to speak. 

“Thank you, Father Rocco,” 
said the child, jumping up, with 
her bread in one hand and her 
grapes in the other: “Thank you 
for giving me so much money for 
my dinner-mats. ‘There they are 
tied up together in one little par- 
cel, in the corner. Nanina said 
she was ashamed to think of your 
carrying them; and I said I knew 
where you lived,and I should like 
to ask you to let me take them 
no you think 

“Do you think you can carry 
them all the wa my dear?” 
asked the priest. 

‘‘Look, Father Rocco, see if 
I can’t carry them!” cried La 
Biondella, cramming her bread 
into one of the pockets of her 
little apron, holding her bunch 
of grapes by the stalk in her 
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mouth, and hoisting the packet 
of dinner-mats on her head in a 
moment. ‘See, I am strong 
enough to ouble,” said the 
child, looking up proudly into 
the priest’s face. 

“Can you trust her to take them 
home for me?” asked Father Roc- 
co,turning to Nanina. “I want to 
speak to you alone; and her ab- 
sence will give me the opportuni- 
Pgs you trust her out by her- 
se ” 

‘¢ Yes, Father Rocco, she often 

oes out alone.” Nanina gave 
this answer in low, trembling 
tones, and looked down con- 
fusedly on the ground. 

“Go then, my dear,” said 
Father Rocco, patting the child 
on the shoulder. ‘And come 
back here to your sister, as soon 
as you have left the mats.” 

is Biondella went out directly 
in at triumph, with Scaram- 
muccia walking by her side, and 
keeping his muzzle suspiciously 
close to the pocket in which she 
had put her bread. Father Rocco 
closed the door after them; and 
then, taking the one chair which 
the room possessed, motioned 
to Nanina to sit by him on the 
stool. 

_*Do you believe that I am 
your friend, my child; and that 

have always meant well towards 
you?” he began. 
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should distress you?” (Nanina 
turned away her head.) ‘Now, 
tell me; should I be wrong, to 
begin with, if I said that my 
brother's pupil, the young noble- 
man whom we call ‘Signor Fa- 
bio,’ had been here to see you 
to-day?” (Nanina started up 
affrightedly from the stool.) ‘Sit 
down again, my child; I am not 
going to blame you. am only 
going to tell you what you must 

o for the future.” 

He took her hand; it was cold, 
and it trembled violently in his. 

“T will not ask what he has 
been saying to you,” continued 
the priest; “for it might distress 
you to answer; and I have, more- 
over, had means of knowing that 
your youth and beauty have 
made a strong impression on him. 
I will pass over, then, all re- 
ference to the words he may have 
been speaking to you; and I will 
come at once to what I have now 
to say, inmyturn. Nanina, my 
child, arm yourself with all your 
courage , and promise me, before 
we part to-night, that you will 
see Signor Fabio no more.” 

Nanina turned round suddenly, 
and fixed her eyes on him, wi 
an expression of terrified incre- 
dulity. ‘*No more?” 

“You are ve oung and very 
innocent,” sai ather Rocco; 
“but surely you must have 


gan 
“The best and kindest of!}thought, before now, of the dif- 


friends,” answered Nanina. 
“Then you will hear what I 
have to say patiently; and you 
| believe 


ference between Signor Fabio 
and you. Surely you must have 
often remembered that you are 


at I am speaking |low down among the ranks of the 


your good, even if my words|poor, and that he is high up 
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among the rich and the nobly- 
born?” 
Nanina’s hands dropped on the 
riest’s knees. She bent her head 
iowa on them, and began to 


weep bitterly. 

‘6 Surel youmusthave thou ht 
of that?” reiterated Father 
Rocco. 


‘QO, I have often, often thought 
of that!” murmured the girl. “I 
have mourned over it, and cried 
about it in secret for many nights 

ast. He said I looked pale, and 
ill, and out of spirits to-day; 
and I told him it was with think- 
ing of that!” 

‘‘And what did he say in re- 
turn?” 

There was no answer. Father 
Rocco looked down. Nanina 
raised her head directly from his 
knees, and tried to turn it away 


again. He took her hand, and 
store her. 

“Come!” he said; ‘speak 
frankly to me. Say what you 
ought to say to your father and 
your friend. What was his answer 


my child, when you reminded 
oe of the difference betwcen 
ou 99 
“He said I was born to be a 
lady,” faltered the girl, still 
struggling to turn her face away, 
an 
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of rank; and that if he was a 
nobleman and rich, it was all the 
more reason why he should 
please himself. He was so kind 
that I thought my heart would 
burst while he was speaking; and 
my little sister liked him so, that 
she got upon his knee and kissed 
him. Even our dog, who growls 
at other strangers, stole to his 
side and licked his hand. O, 
Father, Rocco! Father Rocco!” 
The tears burst out afresh, and 
the lovely head agit a once 
more, wearily, on the priest’s 
knee. 

Father Rocco smiled to him- 
self, and waited to speak again 
till she was calmer. 

“Supposing,” hc resumed, after 
some minutes of silence, ‘‘sup- 
posing Signor Fabio really meant 
all he said to you —” 


Nanina started up, and con- 
fronted the priest boldly for the 
first time since he had entered 
the room. 

“Supposing!” she exclaimed, 
her cheeks beginning to redden, 
and her dark blue eyes flashing 
suddenly through her tears. 
“Supposing! Father Rocco, Fa- 
bio would never deceive me. 
Iwould dic here at your feet. 


that I might make myself|rather than doubt the least word 


one if I would learn and be pa- 
tient. He said that if he had all 


he said to me!” 


The priest took her by the 


the noble ladies in Pisa to choose|hand, and drew her back to the 


from on one side, and only little 


stool. ‘*I never suspected the 


Nanina on the other, he would! child had so much spirit in her,” 
hold out his hand to me, and tell|/he thought to himself. 


them, ‘This shall be my wife.’ 
He said Love knew no difference 


“T would die,” repeated Na- 
nina, in a voice that began to 
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falter now. “‘I would die, rather |all your love compensate him for 
than doubt him.” everything clse that he must 
“J will not ask you to doubt!lose? 1t might, at first; but there 
him,” said Father Rocco, gently;'would come a time when the 
“and I will believe in him myselfi world would assert its influence 
as firmly as you do. Let us sup-,over him again; when he would 
ose, my child, that you have'feel a want which you could not 
earnt patiently all e many el aaa weariness which you 
things of which you are now|could not solace. Think of his 
ignorant, and which it is ne-|life, then, and ofyours. Think 
cessary fora lady toknow. Let) of the first day when the first se- 
us suppose that Signor Fabio has|cret doubt whether he had done 
really violated all the laws thatjrightly in marrying you would 
govern people in his high sta-|steal into his mind. e arc not 
tion, and has taken you to him| masters of all ourimpulses. The 
ublicly as his wife. You would, lightest spirits have their mo- 
e happy, then, Nanina; but:ments of irresistible depression; 
would he? He has no father or: the bravest hearts are not always 
mother to control him, it is true;!superior to doubt. My child, my 
but he has friends — many'!child, the world is strong, the 
friends and intimates in his own) pride of rank is rooted deep, and 
rank — proud, heartless people,!the human will is frail at best! 
who know nothing of your worth|Be warned! For your own sake 
and goodness; who, hearing of.and for Fabio’s, be warned in 
your low birth, would look on/|time.” 
you, and on your husband too,| Nanina stretched out herhands 
my child, with contempt. He/towards the priest, in despair. 
has not your patience and forti-| ‘*O, Father Rocco! Father 
tude. Think how bitter it would; Rocco!” she cried, “ why did 
be for him to bear that contempt| you not tell me this before?” 
— to see you shunned by proud| ‘‘Because, my child, I only 
women, and carelessly pitied or; knew of the necessity for telling 
patronised by insolentmen. Yet|you, to-day. But it is not too 
all this, and more, he would have| ate, itis never too late, to do a 
to endure, or else to quit the! good action. You love Fabio, 
world he has lived in from his|Nanina? Will you prove that 
boyhood — the world he was'love by making a great sacrifice 
born to live in. You love him, /|for his good?” 
I know —” ““T would die for his good!” 
Nanina’s tears burstout afresh.' ‘Will you nobly cure him ofa 
“OQ, how dearly! — how dearly!” passion which will be his ruin, 
she murmured. if not yours, by leaving Pisa to- 
- “Yes, you love him dearly,” | morrow?” 
continued the priest; “‘ but would| “Leave Pisa!” exclaimed Na- 
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nina. Her face grew deadly pale: 
she rose and moved back a step 
or two from the priest. 

“Listen to me,” pursued 
Father Rocco. “I have heard 
you complain that you could not 
get regular employment at 
needlework. You shall have that 
employment, if you will go with 
me — you and your little sister 
too, of course — to Florence to- 
morrow.” 

“I promised Fabie to go 
to the studio,” began Nanina, 
affrightedly. ‘I promised to go 
atten o’clock. How can I —” 

She stopped suddenly, 
her breath were failing her. 

“IT myself will take you and 
your sister to Florence,” said 

ather Rocco, without noticing 
the interruption. ‘1 will place 


as if| dow. 
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“Am I not to be depended on 
to explain to him all that he 
ought to know?” 

“How can I go away from 
him? QO, Father Rocco, how can 
you ask me to go away from 

im?” 

“T will ask you to do nothing 
hastily. I will leave you till to- 
morrow morning to decide. At 
nine o’clock I shall be in the 
street; and I will not even so 
much as enter this house, unless 
I know beforehand that you have 
resolved to follow my advicec-~ 
Give me a sign from your win. 
If I see you wave your 
white mantilla out of it, I shall 
know that you have taken the 
noble resolution to save Fabio 
and to save yourself. I will say 
no more, my child; for, unless 


you under the care of a lady who:'I am grievously mistaken in you, 


will be as kind as a mother to 


you both. I will answer for your 


I have already said enough.” 


He went out, leaving her still 


getting such work to do as will; weeping bitterly. Not far from 


enable you to kee 


I will undertake, if you do not 
like your life at Florence, to 


yourself|the house, he met La Biondella 
honestly and independently; and; 


and the dog on their way back. 
The little girl stopped to report 
to him the safe delivery of her 


bring you back to Pisa after a|dinner-mats; but he passed on 


lapse of three months 
a long exile.” 

“Fabio! 
girl, sinking again on the seat, 
and hiding her face. 

“It is for his good,” said 
Father Rocco calmly; “for Fa- 
hio’s good, remember.” 





only.|quickly with a nod and a smile. 
Three months, Nanina. Itis not! 


is interview with Nanina had 


‘left some influence behind it 
Fabio!” cried the! 


which unfitted him just then for 


7 the occupation of talking to a 


child. 


Nearly half-an-hour before nine 
o’clock on the following morning, 


‘¢What would he think of meif Father Rocco set forth for the 


I went away? O, if I had but 
learnt to write. 
write Fabio a letter!” 


street in which Nanina lived. On 


If I could only his way thither he overtook a 
{dog walking lazily a few paces 
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a-head in the road-way; and saw, ! Richard Whittington was proved 
at the same time, an elegantly-|long ago by Grimm’s Popular 
dressed lady advancing towards Stories, where we find the happy 
him. The dog stopped suspi-;owner of the cat flourishing in 
ciously as she approached, and.Germany, as the third of three 
growled and showed his teeth lucky brothers, and making his 
when she pasned him. The lady, ' fortune by precisely the same 
on her side, uttered an excla-;means as those that brought 
mation of disgust; but did not'wealth and civic honour to him 
seem to be either astonished or! who discovered prophetic mean- 
frightened by the animal’s ing in the sound of bow bells. 
threatening attitude. Father| It certainly gives symmetry to 
Rocco looked after her withsome the legend of Whittington to 
curiosity, as she walked by him.|make him the youngest of threc 
She was a handsome woman, and!brothers. A German proverb 
he admired her courage. “I know declares that ‘all good things 
that growling brute well enough,” are three,” and throughout the 
he said to himself, ** but who can | whole course of Teutonic legends 
the lady be?” we find that three adventurers 
The dog was Scarammuccia, | are usually necessary to carry 
returning from one of his ma-;out any great purpose; and that 
rauding expeditions. The lady;those are usually achieved by a 
was Brigida, on her way to Luca;third son, who has previously 
Lomi's studio. been an object of contempt to 
Some minutes before ninc,his stronger seniors. Jiven the 
o’clock, the priest took his post’ English Whittington is connect- 
in the street, opposite Nanina’s | ed with the mystical number. 
window. It was open; but neither, Not only was he thrice Lord 
she nor her little sister appeared Mayor of London, but — what is 
at it. He looked up anxiously;not generally known — he was 
as the church-clocks struck the;thrice buried. ‘This Richard 
hour; but there was no sign for| Whittington,” says an old his- 
a minute or so after they were tory of the city, “was three times 
all silent. ‘Is she hesitating! buried ; first, by ~-his executors, 
still?” said Father Rocco to him- under a fine monument; then, in 
self. the reign of Edward VI., the 
Just as the words passed his'parson of the Church (St. Mi- 
lips, the white mantilla was.chael, Paternoster) arse pa 
waved out of the window. jsome great riches to be burie 
blr re Cocaangre pag te tare 
ito be broken is body to be 
WHITTINGTON IN SERVIA. | , oiled of his leaden shect. and 
Tux fact that the Londoners:again the second time to be 
have no right to monopolise,buried; and in the reign of 
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Queen M , the parishioners|of London can be told with so 
were forced to take him up to|complete a variation of moral 
lap him in lead as before, to| purpose. The Servian Whitting- 
bury him a third time, and to/ton bears the strongest marks of 
place his monument, or the like,jan Eastern origin. An _ utter 
over him again; which remained, daa before the Supreme 
and so he rested, till the great; Will, as the fountain of all jus- 
fire .of London violated his|tice, and a thorough conviction 
resting-place again.” of his own unworthiness, are his 

bdrm: hails is not only to be: characteristics. He is described 
found in Germany, but in Servia as & poor man, who has hired 
—aland of wild legends — and himself out as a labourer to a 
there, though, as with us, he is|rich man, but makes no compact 
a brotherless individual, hisjasto wages. Here, already, we 
moral aspect is completely find an indication of that same 
changed. With us the lesson|fecling which makes the Turk 
taught by the triple mayorality look upon insurance against fire 
is that of hopefulness under mis-|as an act of impiety, proving a 
fortune. hittington holds a|want of trust in the discrimina- 
lowly position in the social scale, |ting justice of Providence. The 
and is ill-used by the tyrannical poor man makes no compact, 
cook; but, the prophecy of Bow-|firmly believing that a higher 
bells, which he heard while he! power will measure his reward 
rested on his walk from London,|by his deserts. At the end of a 
calling to him to turn again, still | year he goes to his master, and 
rings in his ears, and cheers him|requests him to pay what is duc, 
through his troubles. There is, without naming an amount. The 
of course, a sort of fatality in} churlish employer gives the poor 
the tale, but it is not of a sort!fellow a penny, but so sensitive 
that makes a person sit with his/are the feelings of gratitude in 
hands before him and donothing. the latter, that he will not ven- 
On the contrary, it brings with it/ture to enjoy his miserable 
that presentiment of certion,|s mira until Heaven proves by 





bas is the de pian to dip 7H miracle on he has eee ee it. 
an c tone of the story is suc e takes the coin wi im to 
as to justify it for the popular|the margin of a brook, and then, 
myths of an energetic and ambi-| after expressing his wonder that 
at PSople like the citizens of hate contd tet ee 
. im possessor of so grea 

The Servian Whittington has! treasure as a penny, prays to 
nothing German or English in| Heaven to allow the coin to float 
ae mE es and it is pingule? fo) on the surface of the gad are 
observe how a story nearly the! be worthy to retain it. en his 
same as that of the Lord Mayor| prayer is finished, he flings his 
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penny into the br eas: : 
Pfeeslly euough rook one Fae plague of the population, 
once to the bottom. He ac-iTh where cats are unknown. 
cordingly, dives after it, ee ee Preonece his acae 
it up, returns it haart | ; vermin are de- 
with aa pdeetanvare ae mener enoyes , and a ship-load of gold 
pied aml, and goes to work faclatce ae ver purchases the de- 
another year o -eci om. a ; 
same principle as before, Atthe|to put the proceeds of hie in 
end of the second : : ecds of his in- 
pseu a ina titan | year be re-|vestmant into his strong box, 
makes the same experiment with| but aan a A great man at once; 
the same result. Indeed, it may' wi ey manage things other - 
ve pape aiece that, through thy |Whittingtos ie as a ee 
whole course of lege : ( mere in- 
a second trial is i ac Mea a ai f ‘ nn Semeririeed Prerale 
ae as a stepping-stone to a! tie aomeor Tok "They Pty oy 
hird. However A aweveues CK. 4118 piety an 
other year brings with ote ee having been firmly 
chante of fortine:. “lhe a le ished by his extreme con- 
at iah hanow receivoe: Hoate gees eiosinanah ee in earning the 
the surface of the lirock: hese Legs, the tale would show that 
bbs Heaven has plainly declared | wo inition pean Be ekee caged 
that a penny has b j tien not under any 
earned by the labour ee ineee ‘circumstances be encroached 
care oo pun by any homan power, ine 
After a while. th | ord is less honest than 
out, like Lord b Raat areas polis i London merchant; and when 
some foreign country and the -hi: oe home he keeps the 
labourer gives him ae herd] f istory of the cat to himse f, and 
earned penny, that he ma Toe eelick the labourer a piece of 
io to cod: advantage in mei stgeehte ago as me yee of 
eyond seas. Th "t dalich . The poor fellow is 
mises to execute Tetehtiir Pe jacuen with his bargain; and 
important trust, but in his wa Nat sep Abel la bade akr heel oan 
to the ship meets a number ny, , Hel fi enough to serve him for a 
ehildven.on dhe sencahore #ho: e, we must admit that he has 
are ill-using a cat. He peeeaae ah, dete to be dissatisfied. On 
the unfortunate animal with the 'fi d apie xy day, however, he 
labourer’s penny, and takes it- 4 s his table turned into a mass 
on boat. Rhe valae of the cat rie edd arg ee omnes 
is soon manifested ne, : : rue to his o 
the London tale. guar ry rp nenncir esas he rushes to his 
reached, where rats and mice ‘phe Shera epi en Dea a 
are phosis, and declares that he can 
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have no right to such a treasure.|He will zive jbask what neither time, 
eS * nor might, 
However, the mastcr seesin the! yo, passionate prayer, nor longing 


miracle an unmistakeable sign of! hope restore, 
Heaven's will. Confessing his: (Dear ase Jen blind eyes, recover'd 


e b-4 8 tA 
own transgression, he gives to He will give back those who are gone 


his honest labourer the ship- before. 

load of precious metal which he 'O, what were life, if life were all? Thine 
had received as the price of the eyes 

cat. Are blinded by their tears, or thou 


‘wall wonld'st see 
We would not lose our relish Thy treasures wait thee in the far-off 


for our old stories; but we think skies, 
few of our readers will deny that; And Death, thy friend, will give them 





the honest Servian peasant is a ep reoees 

grander figure, and more eficc- 

tually carries out a moral pur- 

pose, than the lucky Lord Mayor MORE ALCHEMY 


of London. 

Ir cannot, of course, be ex- 
pected that in the course of a 
THE ANGEL. rele article, we leche be ae 

: , Oo give our readers an ec 
WS ne ei beautifal jingight into the writings of the 
Who waits thee at the portals of the alchemists — they were the life- 
Ready ioe lna Seay tig struggling nreatn ; LOBE studies of oe who gave 
Ready with gentle hand to close thine | themselves a living sacrifice to 
eyes. itheir art; each had to discover 
'for himself his own knowledge, 
away, i— for the writings left by the 
Fled gladly from fierce pain and plea-! most revered adepts were all 
reece gill skilfully designed to conceal 


To the eternal splendour of the day. ‘ 
And many a troubled heart still calla'their secret. ‘The books of 


eS 


How many a tranquil soul has pass’d 


for him. |Rhasis; by their subtle, per- 

Spirits too tender for the battle here pisses: and intentionally mis- 
llave mime rom. ae: its hopes, its leading directions, nearly broke 
And children, shuddering atla world so |the heart of Bernard of Treviso, 
drear, {and of many another beside him. 

Have smiling pass'd away into his|'I‘o compel the real intention of 
waa the writings of the alchemists 


He whom thou fearest will, to case its' wag scarcely less difficult than 


pain, ° ; 
Lay his cold hand upon thy aching | the great work itself; and the 


heart : \fabled process of compelling 
Will soothe the terrors of thy troubled' Proteus to utter his oracles, was 


brain, e e e J 
And bid the shadow of earth's grief; Simple in comparison to getting 


depart, jat the meaning hidden in the 
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dark sayings of the masters of| The first whose work he re- 
“holy alchemy,” as it was called.| prints is Thomas Norton, of 
If our readers find our extracts| Bristol; a man of high repute; 
sometimes hard to be under-|whose family lived in great 
stood, they may have the com-|esteem under He the Eighth. 
fort of assuring themselves that|He died in fifteen hundred and 
they find them — what they were | sixty-two, at the age of one 
originally intended to be! Elias;hundred and thirteen. Thcre 
Ashmole published in sixteen|were nine brothers named Nor- 
hundred and fifty-two a book|ton, who lived much respected; 
which he called ‘‘Theatrum)one of them, Sir Sampson Nor- 
Chemicum Britanicum,” con-|ton, lies buried in Fulham 
taining the mctrical works of the Church; his tomb is adorned 
English philosophers who have|with Hermetic paintings. He was 
written concerning MI!ermctic; master of the horse to Henry the 
mysteries. The book is some-|Kighth. “The Ordinal,” Thomas 
what rare, and we wish we could; Norton's chief work, which was 
transfer some of the wonderful| written in fourteen hundred and 
woodcuts with which it is;seventy-seven, opens thus: 
adorned to our pages. In the 
preface, speaking of himself, | Matstryetu mervelous, and Archimalis- 
Ashmole says, — 1 must rofess Ts the tincture of holy alkimy-. 

know enough to hold my!/4 wonderful science, secrete philosophic, 
rOneDe, rae not pacne Lo epee A sage Py Ps and grace of the Al- 
— and the no iess ihieal tnaan : 
Miraculous Reuite 1 have found Which sana ideas found by the labour of 
in my diligent inquiry into this; But by teaching or revelacion begann. 


1 It was never for moncy svuld nor bought, 
arcang, lead me on to such de- By any man which for it hath sought, 


grees of admiration they com- | l3ut given to an able man by grace, 


mand silence, and force me to! Wrought wie great cost, by long laisir 
. and space. 
lose my ton e. Howbeit there It helpeth a man when he hath neede; 


are few stocks that are fitted to/1t voldeth vain-glory, hope, and 
inoculate the grafts of science dreade ; 


upon; they are mysteries uncom-|!* ieee Se a aaa extortion and 


municable to all but adepts, and jit fencoth adversity that shee doe not 
those that have been devoted opprosse. 
from their cradle to serve and ae . = 08 = 

° ° | Fhis science was never tought to man, 
wait at this altar — and they,' nut he were proved perfectly with space 


perhaps, were with St. Pau]iWhether he were able to receive this 
race 


ca i aradi grace, 
ught up into P dise, and as! For his trewth, vertue, and for his stable 
he he unspeakable words —! witt, 

so they wrought impossible | Which if he fault he shall never have 


t,.-— 


works ) such as it is not lawful to; Also no man could yet this science reach 
gutter. Bat if God send a master him to teach; 
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For it is so wonderful, and so seloouth, 
That it must needs be tought from mouth 
to mouth. 
Also he must (be he never so loath) 
Receive it os a@ most secret dreadfull 
oath, 
That as we refuse great dignities and 
fame, 
So we muat needs refuse the same. 
Also that ho shall not be so wilde 
To teach this secrot to his owne childe, 
For nighness of blood, nor consanguinity 
May not accepted be to this dignity. 
c 4 


So that noe man may leave this arte be- 


hind, 
But he an able and approved man can 
finde 
When age shall grieve him to ride or goe, 
One, he may teach, bat then never no 


moc. 
For this science must ever acerct be, 
The cause whereof is this, as yemuy sce: 
All Christian pease he might hastily spill, 
Anda with his pride he might pull downe 
Rightful kings and princes of renowne. 
Wherefore the sentence of perill and jeo- 

pardy 
Upon the teacher restcth dreadfully. 


The following lincsare curious. 
What mines of treasure there 
would bein old marine store shops 
if Raymond Lully had only left 
his secret, if he had a secret, 
plainly written: 


— In a city of Catilony 

William Raymond Lully, knight, men 
suppose, 

Made in seven images the trewth to dis- 
close; 

Three were good silver, in shape like 
ladies bright, 

Everic each of four were gold, agd like a 
knight, 

In borders of their clothing letters did 


appear, 
Signifying in sentences as it showeth 


here: 
1. Of old hobnails (said one) I was yre, 
Now 1 am good silver az good as yo 
desire. 
2. I was (said another) iron, set from the 
mine, 
But otal Tam gold, pure, perfect, and 
He 
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3. Whilome was I copper, of an old red 
pann, 
Now am I good silver, said the third 
woman. 
4. The fourth said, I waz copper grown 
in the filthy place, 
Now am I perfect, God made by God's 
grace. 
5. The fifth said, I was silver, perfect 
thro’ finc, 
Now am I perfect gold, 
better than the prime. 
6. I was a pipe of lead nigh two hundred 


excellent, 


year, 
And now, to all men, good silver I 
appeoare. 
7. The seventh said, 1 leade, am gould 
made for the matstrie, 
But trewly my fellows are nearer 
thercto than I. 
Covetize and cunning, have discorde by 
@, 
Who lucre coveteth, this sclence shall 
not find. 


Norton is eloquent about the 
picty, prudence, and temperance 
& man must possess to study the 
science with any probability of 
success — which may perhaps 
account for the fact that 
Amongst millions nillions of mankinde, 


Scarcelle seven men may this science 
find. 


The seven planets (all that 
were known in those days) had 
each an especial influence over 
the corresponding seven metals. 
Whether any of the more recent- 
ly-discovered planets have ac- 
cepted the character of presidin 
spirits to the newly-discovere 
metals, we do not know. The 
stone assed through many 
phases during the progress of the 
great work — the adepts are 
eloquent in their description of 
the “‘ great pleasure and delight” 
it was to watch the “admirable 
works of Nature within the 
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vessels.” We are sorry that we|locked up the secret, the master 
cannot tell the reader what the|has no further scruple about be- 
matter, or substance was, upon| coming communicative — but al- 
which the masters set to work, at hie fe in emblematic language, 
once so difficult and so indispen-|and at great, indeed almost inter- 
sable; but the truth is, thatthis|minable length. We fear the 
First Principle was the citadel of|rcader would not derive any other 
the great secret of nature, — the! profit than the trial of his pa- 
resting point upon which the lever|tience, which, however, was the 
might be fixed, which would be|cardinal virtue called forth in 
able to move the whole natural/alchemy. The Substance passed 
world. ‘his secret each master|through various colours on its 
religiously guarded; they all’ progress towards perfection; and 
speak of it under different names!these colours were the indica- 
— almost innumerable — as, The/|tions whether the workers were 
Green Lion, Litharge, Heavy/in the right track, and also 
Water, Dry Water, Burning!/whethecr the fires and furnaces 
Water, The Son blessed of the| were of the proper temperature. 
Fire, The Brother of theSerpent,|The first process was called 
The Egg, Mizadir, The Tcars of| Putrefaction—‘“the engendering 
the Eagie, Mozhacumia, Xit, Zaaf,!of the crow,” — and the matter 
Life, Mercury, and so forth. The;became “black, blacker than 
masters speak freely of the sub-| black itself.” Sometimes it ap- 
sequent processes to which this| peared dry, but atthe end of forty 
matter was subjected, but upon|days it boiled like melted pitch 5 
the method of acquiring this;but it was essential to keep the 
secret of secrets they maintained | vessel tightly closed. After this, 
a silence like death. Ina treatise |for the space of three weeks there 
that bears the candid title of Se- | appeared all the colours that can 
crets Revealed, this encouraging; possibly be imagined in the 
sentence is found at the onset:| world; these at last gave place, 
| 











“Having prepared our Sol and and a whiteness showed itself at 
our Mercury, shut them in our;the sides of the vessel, most 
vessel, and govern them with our! beautiful to behold — “like unto 
fire, and within forty days thou;rays og huirs;” this was the se- 
shalt see, &c. * * butif thou bei cond stage of the work. At the 
yet ignorant both of our Sol, andjend of the fourth month the 
of our Mercury, meddle not inthis : matter again assumed many beau- 
our work, for expense only will tiful colours, but momen ,and 
be thy lot, and no gain nor pro-.soon vanishing, and mor® akin to 
fit.” This is literally the first sen-, white than black. This stage of 
tence; wefold our hands humbly,:the process endured for about 
and follow the advice contained three weeks, during which, the 
therein. Having thus cunningly! matter began to changeintomany 
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forms; it melted and grew hard 
again many times a day; “‘some- 
times,” says one of the masters, 
‘it will appear like to the eyes of 
a fish, — sometimes like a pure 
silver tree, shining with branches 
and leaves; in a word, about this 
season the hourly marvels shall 
overwhelm the sight, and at the 
last thou shalt have most pure 
and sparkling grains, like unto 
atoms of the sun, more glorious 
than which human eycs never 
saw.” This, however, was not 
the end. The congealed mass — 
the White Stone, as it was called 
— was then taken out of the 
vessel, and put into a fresh one, 
an operation very difficult, and 
“only 
God;” the least error would spoil 
the whole work, and to regulate 
the fire at this critical period re- 
uired something likcinspiration. 
This critical period — the pro- 
ress from the White Stone to the 
ed— endured forty days, during 
every instant of which the philo- 
sopher was lable to see all his 
work spoiled. The white gra- 
dually assumed many transito 
colours — green, at first, whic 
was looked on as the sign of the 
animation and germinating virtue 
of thé substance; purple, yellow, 
brown, successively followed; at 
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work was now near the close. 
‘““Now,” saysthe master, “‘to God, 
the giver of all good, you must 
render immortal thanks, who hath 
brought on this work so far, and 
beg earnestly of him that thy 
counsel may be so governed that 
thou mayest not endeavour to 
hasten thy work so as to lose all.” 
After aboutfourteen days’ further 
expectation, the golden colour 
was tinged with violet, and the 
substance, after taking various 
forms, and being congealed and 
liquefied again many times a day 
for the space of another month —- 
the end came — within the space 
of three days the matter became 
converted Into fine grains, “as 


to be done by the will of| fine as the atoms of the sun,” and 


the colour the highest rep ima- 
ginable, like the soundest blood 
when it is congealed.” 'This was 
the crown ofthe work —the “king 
that had triumphed over the hor- 
rors of the tomb.” There still re- 
mained some further manipula- 
tion before projection, or the act 
of transmutation could beaccom- 
plished, but having attained thus 
far, the remainder was compara- 
tively casy, and we conclude this 
portion of our chapter with the 
counsel of one of the masters: 
“* W hosoever enjoyeth this talent, 
let him be sure to employ it for 


length it assumed ‘the .colours/|the glory of God, and the good of 
of the rainbow and the peacock’s|his neighbours, lest he be found 
tail, which show most gloriously.” |ungrateful to God his creditor, 
At this period, the substance as-}who has blest him with so great 
sumed many strange shapes. At/a talent, and so be in the last day 
the end of thirty days a citrine or|found guilty of misproving of it, 
golden colour began to tinge the|and so condemned.’ 

mass within the vessel. The} Amongst the hicroglyphics 
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with which Nicholas Flamel 
adorned the fourth arch of the 
Cemetery of the Holy Innocents 
in Paris, and which, as he de- 
clared, indicated both the truths 
of religion and the secrets of al- 
chemy, there was the figure of a 
black man kneeling with a scroll 
coming from his mouth, upon 
which was written, “Take away 
my blackness.” The ‘true philo- 
sophers were rccognised by the 
matter which they employed for 
the work of the magistry. They 
spoke of their matter as “one, 
although it was found every- 
where and in every thing, and it 
could only be drawn thence by 
its own virtue.” lt was the quint- 
essence which contained the prin- 
ciple out of which all things are 
made. A modern German phy- 
siologist has declared that if we 
could understand the process of 
Nutrition, we should have seized 
upon the secret of Life. The 
alchemists worked im this idea. 
The aim they professed was to 
discover the seed or germinating 
principle of metals, and to dis- 
cover the conditions under which 
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the lower metals into the higher 
ones. They who possessed the 
secret—kept it! that modern 
chemistry can say, is, that metals 
do certainly grow iu the earth; 
but under what laws and condi- 
tions originated, is not known. 
As regards gems, which was also 
an object of alchemical research 
modern science has recognised 
that it is absolutely practicable 
to make gems by art, although 
hitherto the result has not been 
perfect. 

We are not writing a treatise 
upon alchemy; all we purpose to 
ourselves is to give the point of 
view from which the great old 
masters of the art contemplated 
it. To speak of alchomy flip- 
pantly and compendiously as a 
delusion, or an imposture, — and 
to speak of the adepts themselves 
only as either dupes or impostors, 
is to show a very small and nar- 
row spirit, a spirit in which no 
sort of wisdom can take root and 
rrow. “Scest thou a man wise in 

is own conceit,” says King Solo- 
mon, “there is more hope of a 
fool than of him.” Basil Valen- 


this seed grew in the bowels of|tine’s instructions to those about 


the earth, and becamelead, silver, 
old, &c. — and the different in- 
uences by which one metal be- 
came more precious and perfect 
than another; weary work they 
had with their meltings, and dis- 
tillations, and coagulations, and 
fixations, and evaporations, and 
recipitations. It is quite in vain 
or any onc to hope by following 
the directions left in the writings 
of the great masters, to perfect 


to address themselves to the 
Great Work show that alchemists 
were at leastin earnest. ‘First, 
therefore, the name of God ought 
to be called on religiously with a 
pure heart and sound conscience 
without ambition, hypocrisy, an 

other abuses, such as are pride, 
arrogance, disdain, worldly 
boasting, and oppression of our 
neighbours, and other tyrannies 
and enormitics of that kind, all 
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which are tobe totally eradicated 
out of the heart.... For, seeing 
that man hath nothing but what 
his most bounteous Creator 
bestows upon him ... it is most 
just that his first Father (who 
1ath ereated the heaven and the 
earth, things visible and invisible) 
be with most inward humble 
prayers, sought to for the ob- 
taining of them... Whosoever. 
therefore, hath resolved within 
himself to seck the top of ter- 
restrials, thatis, the knowledge 
of the good lodging in every 
creature lying dermant, or cover- 
ed in stones, herbs, roots, seeds, 
living creatures. plants, minerals. 
metals, and the like; let him cast 
behind him all worldly cares and 
other appurtenances, and expect 
release with his whole heart by 
humble prayer, and his hope 
shall not fail.” Men who began 
and pursued their life-long toil 
in this spirit,are not to be spoken 
of without great respect. 
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drink. We will conclude our spe- 
cimens and extracts from the 
alchemists, by the following 
scrap from Sir George Ripley, 
who wrote the Twelve Gates of 
Alchemy, in fourteen hundred 
and seventy-one, which he dedi- 
cated to King Edward the Fourth. 
Fle was Canon of Bridlington, in 
Yorkshire, and exempted from 
the rules of his cloister in order 
that he might travel in search of 
knowledge. He was dignified by 
the Pope, and enjoyed a great 
reputation; he died in fourteen 
hundred and nincty. 

The Bird of Hermes * is my name, 
Eating ny wings to make me tame. 

In the sen withouten lexse 

Standeth the Bird Is Hermes — 

Eating his wings variable, 

And thereby makete himself more stable. 
When all bis fenthers be agone 

He standeth still there as a stone; 

Here is now both white and red, 

And also the stone to quicken the dead; 
All and some, withouten fable, 

Both hard, and nesh, and malleable. 
Understand now well aright, 

And thanke God of this Light. 


The mixture in the works of} The following, which is signed 
the alchemists of religious ana-|W. D. D. Repman and is called 
logies and fanciful allusions,|an Enigma Philosophicum, is not 
with philosophical facts, would;one whit more easy to be under- 
provoke a smile, so we will not!stood than the clear and candid 
go into their speculations upon'!explanations; and with this we 
the New Jerusalem as described | take leave of our readers. 

in the Apocalypse. With its| 

twelve gates of precious stones: 
Tese. Se life wtowiva ta ee ila tie Bg sun but which is twice 

? ey, , 
midst, ‘‘the leaves of which were | Nature and Arte the Parents; firat be- 


ENIGMA PIITILOSOPHICUM.- 
There is nv light but what lives inthe sun; 


for the healing of the nations,” — ea 
the “sea of glass mingled with aoe sets eee eres 


fire’; and the Fountain of the 


. . * The “Bird of Hermes” was one of 
Water of Life, at which who- the names by which tho masters spoke of 


soever is athirst may hope’ to their matter or substance. 
Household Words. XXXIII. 4. 
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Arte, Bat A wast Nature left, in hand| treasurer on & memorial from the 
a twofold work dothe|#Uditors that the accounts were 


And out of one, 
make. 


A twofold worke, but such a worke 
As doth admit division none at all, 
(See here wherein the secret most doth 
lurk), : 
Unless it be a mathematical. 
It mast be two, yet make it one and one, 
And you do take the way to make it none. 





THE AUDIT BOARD. 


Tux Board of Audit has a 
histo which — thanks to an 
official document — it will not 
cost us much trouble to tell. 

Before the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth the accounts of the crown 
were examined by auditors spe- 

cially constituted for the 


more voluminous than they had 
formerly been, or by a voluntary 
ant from the lord hightreasurer 
‘or the pains which the auditors 
had been at in making up parti- 
cular accounts. The accounts of 
the treasurer of the navy appear 
to have occasioned the first me- 
morial from the auditors for an 
increased allowance. ‘This was 
upwards of two hundred years 
FO. 
The two auditors of the im- 
pren as originally appointed, 
ad no power to call upon parties 
to render account, but were de- 
pendent on the treasury for get- 
ting them. This state of depen- 
dence on the treasury continued . 


ur- 
ose, or by the auditors of the| during the struggle with Charles 
and revenue; or at times, as in|the First; but, in the year sixteen 


the case of sheriffs, collectors of 


revenue, the customs, the mint, 





hundred and forty-nine the audi- 
tors were empowered by the com- 


and the keeper of the wardrobe, | mittee of public revenue, sitting 


by the auditors of the exchequer. 
ertain accounts, however, were 


at Westminster, to call before 
them all such persons as had re- 


examined in the office of the lord| ceived any moneys upon imprests 
high treasurcr, as some few ac-|or otherwise, to pass their ac- 
. counts are to this day examined|counts according to the usual 
there. course of the exchequer. Fees 
In the second year of the reign| were abolished by the same com- 
of Queen Elizabeth, two auditors, mittee, and the two auditors were 
of the imprests (an imprest is an|allowed a fixed sal of five 
advance of public money) were|hundred a-year each for them- 
appointed, and these offices con-| selves, as it was stated; and thcir 
tinued in existence till the year! clerks, including all charges for 
one thousand seven hundred and house-rent, pens, ink, paper, and 
si pe A hi The auditors were| parchment, and all other inciden- 
paid by fees on the accounts they | tal expenses. 
examined. The fees were at| With the restoration ofCharles 
established rates, but were some-/the Second, the two auditors re- 
times increased by the lord high|turned to the former system of 
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payment by fees, and depen- 
ence on the treasury — a prac- 
tice which remained in force until 
the abolition of their duties sixty 
ears since. ‘I'he accounts had 
y that time increased so much, 
however, both in number and 
bulk, that each of the auditors 
was receiving not less, but even 
more than sixteen thousand a- 
year, and retired when the office 
was abolished upon an annuit 
of more than half that sum. Eac 
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amined before them on the-ex- 
penditure of the navy. ‘“ That 
supplies granted by parliament 
are only to be expended for par- 
ticular objects - 2cified by itself, 
became,” says Mr. Hallam, “from 
this time an undisputed principle 
recognised by frequent and, at 
len constant practice.” This 
may be considered the ‘first 
establishment of a parliamentary 
audit; or, in other words, of an 
audit to a certain extent inde- 


auditor had his nepuly and staff| pendent of the government. The 


of six or seven clerks; and, as an 
example of the scale of remune- 
ration to the auditors of the im- 


commissioners specially appoint- 
ed in subsequent reigns under 
various acts, to take and state 


prests, the account of the chief;the public accounts of the king- 


cashier of the Bank of England 


may be quoted; for the audit of| treasury, and 


which there was allowed a hun- 


dred pounds for every million of|bers of parliament. 


dom, were independent of the 
genera ly consisted. 
o were not mem- 


of persons w 
The func- 


capital stock managed by that/tions of these commissioners in- 


company. ‘The fees paid for au- 
diting the bank account for the 
year seventeen hundred and 
eigty-four excceded twenty thou- 
sand pounds. 

The first attempt by the House 
of Commons to establish a con- 
trol over the grants of parlia- 
ment, and to check the appro- 
priation of supplies was made in 
sixteen hundred and sixty-seven; 
when it was determined: by the 


house, that the money voted for|force. 


the Dutch war should 


terfered in no way with the duties 
of the auditors of the imprests. 
As yet, except by these tempo- 
rary commissions, there was 
no gencral scheme of control 
or superintendence over the 
whole of the public accounts; 
and the system of allowing the 
office which regulated and con- 
trolled the issue of public moncy 
the power of separately auditing 
the expenditure, remained in 
oney was issued by the 


e applied |treasury, without account, apart 


only to the purposes of the war.|from the control of parliament. 

Commissioners for this purpose|By degrees, however, fresh at- 

were eppomted by an act for|tempts were made to obtain com- 
gt 


taking the accompts;and,bythese|prehensive audit of all public 
commissioners the strictest scru-|accounts. With this object the 


tiny was made, as is observed by|office of the commissioners for 
Pepys, who was minutely ex-|auditing the public accounts was 
4# 
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created at the suggestion of Pitt 
after the American war, on the 
abolition of the two auditors of 
the imprests, sixty years ago. 
The board consisted then of five 
commissioners (two of them 
being comptrollers of army ac- 
counts,) paid at fixcd salaries; 
fees for auditing accounts having 
been abolished by the same act 
which appointed them. 

But even by these improve- 
ments no uniform plan of audit 
was obtained; for there still 
existed other offices independent 
of one another, and responsible 
to the treasury. They were the 
following: — auditor of the ex- 
chequer; auditor of the land 
revenue; auditor of excise; comp- 
troliers of army accounts, and 
commissioners for the accounts 
of Ireland. Other offices subsc- 
quently arose out of the exigen- 
cies of war and other circum- 
stances; namely, those of the 
commissioners for West India 
accounts, in eighteen hundred and 
six; and of the commissioncrs 
for colonial accounts, eight years 
later. The accounts of the subor- 
dinate officers of the army, navy, 
and ordnance were examined 
by the respective departments, 
‘to whom alone those officers 
were responsible, but no gencral 
account was made up for audit 
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commissariat service, has been 
laid before the House of Com- 
mons by the commissioners of 
audit, under the act nine and ten 
Victoria, chapter ninety-two. 
The disadvantage and expense 
attendant on a subdivided form 
of audit managed in s0 many 
unconnected offices — the want, 
in fact, of compact organisation, 
which is still felt more or less in 
all departments of the govern- 
ment — led from time to time to 
fresh consolidations. In the year 
eighteen hundred and thirteen 
one of the commissioners for 
auditing the public accounts was 
appointed auditor-general of ac- 
counts in the Peninsula. He re- 
turned from Lisbon six years 
afterwards, and his establish- 
ment was then reduced. The ex- 
traordinary expenditure arising 
out of the famine in Ireland, in 
cighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, rendered it necessary for 
the commissioners of audit to 
send two officers to Dublin, to 
cxamine the accounts of the re- 
lief commissioners during the 
progress of the expenditure. It 
was also at about the same time 
considered necessary by the 
government to appoint a special 
commission to sit in Dublin, to 
examine the accounts of the ex- 
enditure for the labouring poor 


until twenty-two years ago in the|in Ireland. 


case of the navy, and nine years | 


ago in the case of the army and 
ordnance. Since that time an 


audited accountof theappropria-:accounts b 


tion of the votes of parliament 
for each service, and also for the 


Various duties have from time 


totime been assigned tothe com- 


missioners forauditing the public 
the Lords of the 
Treasury, thereby making them 


general advisers of the govern- 
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ment in matters of account, in 
addition to their duties as audi- 
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!parliament. Down to the year 


‘last expired, the cost of the 


tors. The duty of making up andj whole establishmentwas charged 


preparing an annual account of/on the consolidated fund. 


the transactions of the commis- 
sariat chest has also been as- 
signed to the commissioners of 
audit, by treasury minute dating 
nine or ten years back. The 
Lords of the I’reasury have ex- 
pressed an opinion, that all ac- 
counts of 

ublic money should be audited 
by the commissioners for au- 
diting the public accounts, and 
there are now not many excep- 
tions to that rule. 

The board of audit now con- 
sists of five commissioners; there 
were once nine. ‘The chairman 
has a salary of fifteen hundred 
a-year; the four others, twelve 
hundred a-yeareach. ‘T'hey are 
appointed by the crown; but, 
with a view to secure their in- 
dependence, the appointment is 
a patent one, and, having once 
been made, can only be revoked 
on an address from both Houses 
of Parliament to the Crown. The 
salaries of these national au- 
ditors are, for the same reason, 
settled as fixed charges upon the 
consolidated fund. Before enter- 
ing on his duties, each commis- 
sioner swears that he will faith- 
fully perform them; and he is, 
in his turn, authorised to admi- 
nister to all subordinates oaths 
in assurance of their true and 
faithful demeanour in all things 
relating to the p 
the trust reposed in them. 
audit commissioner can sit in 


erformance of spectors with five hundred a- 
No|rising to six hundred and fifty; 


u 

with a view to the annual da 
sion of the main expenses of the 
department by the House of 
Commons, it has now to be pro- 
vided for by annual estimate and 
vote of that assembly. The 
estimate voted last year was 





e expenditure of|necarly fifty thousand pounds. 


The cost of the department, in- 
cluding the salaries of the com- 
missioners, being about fifty- 
four thousand a-year. 

The board, attended by its 
secretary, mect at least three 
times a week for the transaction 
of the higher kind of business. 
But, in addition to board meet- 
ings, the commissioners divide 
themselves into committees of 
two, for the despatch of details 
not es Hopes general considera- 
tion. Kach of these committecs 
takes under its more immediate 
control one or two of the interior 
departments into which the work 
is distributed, and the heads of 
those departments attend, to 
bring before the committees to 
which they are subject, all 
questions of doubt and diffi- 


ee 
The establishment consists of 
@ secretary with eight hundred 
a-year rising to a thousand; an 
inspector of naval and mili- 
tary accounts with six hundred 
a-year, rising to eight; ten in- 
ear 


fifteen first-class senior exami- 
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ners with four hundred a-year|departments may be said to be 
rising to five; one book-keeper, filtered in its passage to the 
with four hundred a-year rising Board. The appropriation audit 
to five hundred and fifty; one!of the commissariat chest ac- 
supernumerary first-class senior;count, for presentation to par- 
examiner with four hundredjliament, is compiled under 
a-year rising to five hundred;'the secretary’s superintendence. 
twenty second-class senior; This leading branch consists of 
examiners, and two supernume-'the secretary, the book-keeper, 
raries, all with salaries of three! the chief clerk, three senior 
hundred rising to three hundred second-class, and six assistant 
and fifty pounds; moreovcr; examiners. 
thirty junior examiners and two| 2. Naval and military ac- 
supernumeraries whose salaries | counts. 
amount from a hundred and fifty; 3. Revenue accounts branch; 
to two hundred and fifty pounds;!for auditing the customs, post- 
finally, thirty assistant examiners|oflice, inland revenue, and 
and one supernumerary , whose | sheriffs’ accounts. 
salaries rise from ninety pounds; 4. The public debt and pay- 
a-year to one hundred andioflice accounts branch. ‘This 
forty. takes cognisance of the accounts 
The patronage of these officers! of the bank of England, of the 
is with the treasury; but, with:national debt, of the paymaster- 
two exceptions, all enter in the, general, the pay-master of the 
lowest rank, as assistant exami-: civil service in Jreland, and the 
mers, and rise according to a'queen and lord treasurer’s re- 
rule laid down by the commis-!membrancer in Scotland. 
sioners. The exceptions are the| 5. Theiwoods and works ac- 
secretary and the Inspectors in, count branch. 
charge of naval and military ac-| 6. The first section of the com- 
counts. These two officers re-;missariat branch. This attends 
ceive a direct appointment from;to commercial affairs at and 
the treasury, and do not rise by | beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
gradations through the lower,namely, at the Cape and at 
ranks. The whole establishment'Ccylon, Hong Kong the 
is divided into twelve branches Mauritius, New South Wales, 
or departments: — New Zealand, South Australia, 
1. The secretary's department.! Western Australia, and Van 
This conducts the genera] busi-: Diemen’s Land. 
ness of the board, such as the' 7%. The second scction of the 
preparation of minutes, reports,:commissariat branch. This deals 
,eorrespondence, and is the de-; with the business of the com- 
i Besement through which all the missariat on this side of the 
- Pusiness, transacted by the other Cape. 
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8and9. Are formed by alike 
division into two sections of the 
colonial account branch. 

10. The police and prisons 
branch. Attends to the accounts 
of the London and Dublin police, 
the Irish constabulary, county- 
courts, the convict service, and 
all prisons. 

11 and 12. Are the first and 
second section of the misccl- 
laneous account branch. The 
business of the first includes the 
sccounts of all poor-law commis- 
sions, Of Irish lunatic asylums, 
hospitals and infirmaries, of the 
board of trade, the diplomatic and 
the secret service. Theo other 
section of this branch takes 
cognisance of all other small 
accounts of the public service, 
some thirty or forty in number, 
and is manned withonc inspector, 
one senior first-class, two senior 
second-class, three junior and 
two assistant examiners, and one 
temporary clerk. 

‘The number of persons in the 
establishment averages one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. The tem- 
porary clerks receive according 
to their standing, from five to 
eleven shillings a-day. The re- 
tiring allowances are the same as 
in other departments of the civil 
service. 

Against every one whoreccives 
public moncy a charge of the 
amount imprested to him is en- 
tered on the books of the audit 
board, and the board then calls 
on the receiver to discharge 
himself of the sum — first, 
showing proper vouchers for the 
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money he has spent, and then by 
proof that he was duly authorised 
to spend it. 
hen the examination of an 
account is completed at the audit 
office, the commissioners make 
what is called a “state of the 
account,” which briefly includes 
the charge and discharge. This 
they transmit fo the treasury, 
which, if satisfied therewith, 
rants 2 warrant to: prepare it 
or declaration. ‘The state of the 
account so warranted is then 
made into a declared account, 
declared by the commissioners 
of audit, and signed by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 
A record of it is entered at the 
treasury; but it is in the audit 
office that the document is finally 
deposited. The fact is then 
notified to the accountant. If 
there is no balance in his hands, 
the account is pronounced cven 
and quit. If there bea balance, 
it is notified that the charge 
against the accountant is somuch 
and the discharge so much, and 
the accountant is declared to be 
indebted to the amount of what- 
ever the balance may be. This 
is the accountant’s formal ac- 
uittance to the extent stated. 
Jn the other side, for balances 
improperly detained in the ac- 
countant’s hands the board of 
audit has power to charge him 
interest; and both it and the 
treasury have large and prompt 
remedies at law against all debt- 
ors to the crown. 
The duties and powers of the 
audit office are partially enacted 


bo 
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by 


the result of treasury orders. In/that of 
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various statutes, and partly|had i kal good word, even 


is wife; but after his 


those of its duties for which!|death there was a great change 


authority is derived by statute the 
audit board acts independently 
of the treasury, and will not 
admit of its interference; but in 
all other respects the audit board 
is subject to the treasury as its 
superior power. At present, the 
laws under which the board acts 
are confused and dispersed; but 
it is intended shortly to con- 
sOlidate and bring them all into 
one general statute. It is pro- 
bable that these changes will tend 
to render the audit board more 
independent of the treasury than 
it now is. 


EE 


THE OLD BOAR’S HEAD. 


In no history of London that 
has ever been written, from the 
remote time of the old author, 
Fitz-Stephen, up to that of our 
present Peter Cunningham, has 
the gradual downfall of any 
ancient house been so minutely 
described as that of the Old 
Boar's liead Tavern, Eastcheap 
by Shakspeare. Go.psmitH and 

ASHINGTON Irvine have, each 
in his own delightful way, treated 
of the Old Boar's Head. Let 
me follow its decline and fall, 
through Shakspeare. 

It was, and for years had been, 
a respectable and well-to-do 
house at the time Prince Hal and 
hig boon companions frequented 
it;;“for the host, Quickly, was 


for the worse, and, in the end, 
utter ruin. Falstaff and his 
followers got into the widow's 
debt. He borrowed money of 
her, and even got her to sell her 
goods and chattels ;" introduced 
such characters as Doll 'Tear- 
sheet into the house, promised 
to marry her, then went off into 
the country to beat about for 
recruits, and when he returned 
found her in prison. ‘I he charac- 
ter of the old tavern sank lower 
and lower; a@ man was killed 
during a brawl in the house; 
Widow Quickly took in common 
lodgers; married that bouncing, 
cowardly, “‘swaggering rascal,’ 
Pistol. “Then Falstaff died in it. 
Iler new husband left her and 
went to the wars; and finally she 
died in the hospital. 

It stood in a commanding si- 
tuation — the high road from the 
Tower to Westminster. All the 
royal processions — and there 
were &@many in its palmy days — 

assed the door of the Old Boar's 

ead, before turning into Grass- 
church Street, and on to the Con- 
duit and Standard on Cornhill. 
Behind it and near at hand was 
the river, old London Bridge, 
Billingsgate, with its fishermen 
and watermen, who had only to 
step a few yards up the gradual 
ascent, and in at the back door 
of the tavern to obtain whatever 
they pleased to call for, from 
those obliging drawers, Tom, 


. & thorough man of business, and| Dick, and Irancis: and from the 
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latter they were sure to obtain a 
eivil “Anon, anon, sirs,” how- 
ever busy he might be. Nor was 
it any prent distance from Lead- 
enhall Market, where the artifi- 
cers worked who prepared the 
pageants; and these, we may be 
sure, often dropped in to pick up 
what news they could from the 
followers of the Prince, and to 
ascertain when they were likely 
to have a job to repaint the Nine 
Worthies, silver the angels, and 

ild the dragons, which had been 
hat little used during the reign of 
Richard the Second, who passed 
the old tavern when he was led a 


risoner to the ‘Tower by Hal’s 
ather, the ambitious Boling- 
broke. Host Quickly'was a man 


of business, and would never 
lose an opportunity of contribu- 
ting to these pageants, and of 
showing his loyalty — whocver 
might be king — by throwing 
over the balustrades of his galle- 
ry the i te that decorated his 

ining chambers, which would 
hang down as low as the “red- 
lattice,’”’ where Bardolph often 
stood to cool his nose, which was 
of the same colour as the painted 
casement. He would not even 
allow his business to be inter- 
rupted by so coveted a customer 
as Prince Hal; for when he and 
Poins were both calling the 
drawer at the same time, and 
simple sugar-stick-loving Francis 
stood amazed, not knowing which 
way to go, Host Quickly stepped 
up with a brief sharp ‘“ What! 
stand’st thou still, and hear’st 
such a calling? Look to the 
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ests within.” Then as if he 
ad not seen their mad pranks 
with the drawer, he politely ac- 
quainted the Prince that Falstaff 
and some half-dozen more are at 
the door, and asked if it was his 
pleasure that they should be let 
in. Such a man was sure to get 
on, and deserved the encourage- 
ment he received; for, the 
Prince when speaking of him to 
Dame Quickly, said, ‘I love him 
well; heis an honest man.” And 
when Falstaff complained of 
having had his pocket picked in 
the tavern, he indignantly said, 
“the tithe of a hair was never Jost 
in my house before.” He allowed 
no Doll Tear-sheets, or swagger- 
ing Pistols, or butchers’ wives to 
come in and “borrow vinegar,” 
hang about the tavern, or be fa- 
miliar with his wife , while he was 
alive; but made the Old Boar's 
Head one of the most respectable 
houses in the City of London 
while his wife was known far and 
wide as ‘“‘a most sweet wench,” 
and was compared, by Hal him- 
self, no mean authority, to the 
“honey of Hybla.” His Pome- 
granate-room was always kept a 
rich warm orange colour, where, 
by the winter fire, such guests as 
Smooth the silkman loved to con- 
gregate; while the Halfmoon- 
arlour had a cool look in the 
ottest day of summer, with its 
silver white walls; and in the 
Dolphin-chamber you might sit 
for the long hour together, and 
admire the tapestry, on which 
Arion sat on the sea-green 
monster's back, while the waves - 
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looked almost as natural as those |the men in buckram at Gadshill) 


which were ever rollin 


confined arches of old London! onl 
No marvel that such: a/ wi 
late|the fon 
scription , rooms hung} Dolphin - chamber, 


Bridge. 
man had P caepbcees tek cups, 
of every de 


about the|}he sat where he liked, and not 


called for what he pleased 
out paying for it, but getting 
foolish woman into the 
he would, 


with atras, and “noblemen of/while sitting at the round table, 


the court at the door.” 
in days when the City was the 
West-end, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Tower was covered 
with the mansions of the Som 
and many of those, no doubt, like 
Prince Hal, “loved him well,” 
and knew him to be an “honest 
man,” though he did occasional- 
ly, like the hosts of the present 
day: adulterate his liquors, and 
ut “lime in his sack.” He dicd 
efore Prince Hal ascended the 
throne, and, though the heir- 
apparent still used the house oc- 
easionally, the Old Boar’s Head 
was never again what it had been 
during the lifetime of Minc Host 
Quickly. 
After his death there was a 
reat change in the Old Boar's 
Head. Falstaff, who seldom Ict 
slip the opportunity of ingratia- 
ting himself in the good ces 
of Dame Quickly, even in her 
husband’s lifetime, called her his 
“tristful queen,” when enacting 
the part of the king before Prince 
Hal,and otherways complimented 
her on many similar occasions; 
and now he not only lived at 
“rack and manger” himself, but 
quartered his lawless followers 
on the gonad widow. After his 
exploits at S 
which he used to tell as many un- 


rewsbury, about|/and persuaded her to 


Iie lived|at a sea-coal fire, borrow her 


money, and talk about marrying 
her, then spend it before her face 
on such disreputable characters 
as Doll Tear-sheet. ‘Then she 
became irritable, maudlin, and 
fond to foolishness; at: one hour 
abusing him, the next sueing him 
for what he owed her, and almost 
in the same breath offering to 

awn her very gown to support 

im in his extravagance: though 
at the same time, as she said, “‘he 
was cating her out of house and 
home.” orse than all, she 
sat down and drank with the 
disreputable company Falstaff 
brought to the tavern, talked sad 
nonsense over her cups about 
what Master Tisick the deputy 
and Master Dumb the minister 
said of her honesty and respecta- 
bility; and this to the very pcr- 
sons who made her house infa- 
mous. As for Falstaff, instead 
of pitying and protecting her, he 
added insult to injury; spoke of 
her before the chief justice as 
having become distraught, said 
that she had been in “ good case” 
once, but that poverty had dis- 
tracted her; and then before that 
dignitary’s face took the poor 
fond weak-minded creature aside, 
awn’ her 


plate and arras, which he told 


truths as he formerly had told of| her was only “bed-hangings and 
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fleabitten epee ,” and that any 
“ slight drolle in water-works 
was worth a thousand of these 
ancient heirlooms; while glass 
was better than those parce ~gilt 
cups, which had so long been the 

ride of the Old Boar’s Head. 

he master’s eye was no longer 
there to overlook; the master- 
mind that reduced all to order 
was gone. Smooth the silkman 
would fight shy of the house, for 
the rumoured change would soon 
reach Lombard Street. Tisick 
the deputy would shun it. Dumb 
the minister, after a few shar 
remonstrances, in which Falstaff 
would laugh him to scorn, would 
cross over the way whenever he 
went past; and even Kecch the 
butcher's wife would steal in at 
the back door, for but few of the 
female neighbours would carc to 
claim acquaintanceship with a 
woman who drank canary with 
Mistress Tear-sheet; and was 
continually having the city-watch 
at her door to quell some brawl. 
Francis the drawer had,no doubt, 
long before things came to this 
pass, taken Prince Hal’s advice, 
shown his indentures a fair pair 
of heels, and left some other to 
ery “Anon, anon, sir,” through 
the deafening clinking of pewter. 
The plate was melted, the ta- 
pestry pawned; the Pomcgranate- 
room was the colour of a Novem- 
ber fog, the Half-moon parlour a 
dead dirty white. Arion and his 
dolphin had gone — having been 
carried off and sold. The green 
pee which gave such a cool 
sea-like 
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was peeling off; the quaintly- 
carved mantel-piece clogged with 
dust; and instead of that look of 
cleanliness which gave such a 
charm to the Old Boar’s Head, 
nothing would be scen but ne- 
glect, decay, and dirt. Falstaff, 
as he told Shallow, still saw old 
Jane Nightwork; she was then 
very old, and it could only have 
been as charwoman at the tavern 
in East-chceap where he met her; 
for, the Windmill in St. George's 
Fields went to the dogs after old 
John Nightwork died. And now 
old Jane went out to clean, ate 
broken victuals in the scullery 

and ran errands, perhaps for Doll 
‘Tear-sheet, hunting up Sneak the 
street musician when he was want- 
ed, or running for Fang to ar- 
rest some customer who kicked 
up a disturbance, and refused to 
pay his reckoning. ‘Oh, whata 
falling off was there!” 

The large chair in which Fal- 
staff sat to enact the part of king, 
when he drank a cup of sack to 
make his eyes look red, before 
alameda Hal, was by this 
time either broken up or sold. 
The cushion which he placed on 
his head for a crown, had long 
Jain under one of the benches; 
and many a cur had coiled itself 
up, and slept on it for hours 
together unheeded. Bardolph’s 
nose now stood boldly out in its 
fiery crimson from the weather- 
stained and unpainted lattice; 
and as for Nell, as Mistress 
Quickly was too familiarly called, 
she would sit neglecting her busi- 


look to the apartment,|ness, sipping with Doll Tear- 
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‘sheet, and telling her “that she 
had known Falstaff twenty-nine 
years come peascod-time; 


man never lived.” 
time, with Nym and Pistol, were 
having the run of the house,while 
that villainous boy was ever pla- 
guing Bardolph about his nose; 
and the poor old man, the truest 
friend I 
served him faithfully ‘fort 
years,” would sit apart, and sig 
over the good old times which 
had departed never to return 
again: sometimes saying to his 
master, *“‘you cannot live long,” 
though such kindly warnings 
were unheeded by the gormandi- 
sing knight: while as for Nell 
Quickly she sat with closed eyes, 
and went drifting headlong to 
ruin. 

Lower and lower fell the cha- 
racter of the Old Boar’s Head; 
almost every hour of the day and 
night would the maudlin widow, 
in hopes of quelling the riot, brawl- 
ing, and drunkenness, ‘for- 
swear keeping house, rather than 
be in those tirrits and frights.” 
Falstaff and Bardolph were “on 
his Majesty’s service 


could for themselves, out of the|an 


and' 
that an honester or truer-hearted!to go into the place. 
Jack mean-!was set about the dark courts and 





alstaff had, and who had | bodies that had becn 
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common lodging-house, ‘there 
had been a man or two killed in 
it,” and it had become dangerous 
A watch 


alleys which lay around the spot, 
especially such as led to the foot 


of the bridge, for there were 
euepiecue whisperings afloat 
dar and dead 


hints of foul play 
thrown into 
the giver, to shoot the bridge, 
and be drawn by the boiling 
eddies deep down, never more to 
arise until the sound of Doom. 
The gallery from which Quickly 
used to hang out his tapestry on 
gala-days, was now broken and 
dangerous, and looked as if it 
would, at any hour, topple down 
upon the heads of the passengers 
below; the round table which 
stood on it and had formerly been 
the ornament of the Dolphin- 
chamber, was covered with dust 
and the marks of muddy ale,while 
one broken leg was spliced with 
unsightly rope, the work of some 
waterman. Low fellows, em- 
ployed on the wharves and river 
orters, costardmongers, an 
shmongers, and such as plied 


‘inthecoun-|in the streets, now occupied it, 


uarrelling all day 


try, making all the money they playing at Treble da drinking, 
q i 


ong, and 


Mouldys and Bullcalfs they were inane Overy, passenger in the 


enlisting, and living on the fat of | street. 
in Gloucestershire, with | off the hinges, balustrades were 
Shallow: while at home|broken, windows patched and 


the lan 
Justice 


those thorough-paced rascals, | sto 


oors were hanging half- 


ped up with paper and rags, 


Pistol and Nym, were quarrelling|behind which sat women — even 


for the han 
like wreckers over a salvage. 


Agpld tavern had now become a/was 


of Dame Quickly,/a grade lower than 
The | sheet 


Doll Tear- 
ho had run her race, and 


W. 
then in the hospital. It was 
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a bad house, shunned by every| Nell, to supply him with money. 


one who respected himself, and 
only frequented by those who had 
no character to lose. Nym and 
Pistol, when not quarrelling were 
gambling, then disputing about 
their bettings; and, though both 
arrant cowards, threatening to 
“scour their rapiers” on each 
other, then compounding in 
money and drink; and patching 
up a hollow peace, while Dame 
Quickly was ever threatening to 
shut up the house. Even she had 
been dragged off to prison to ac- 
count for the death of some 
customer, and what little she 
possessed had gone to obtain her 
iberty. After this, she fell so 
low, that she married Pistol: a 


On that April day, when his old 
boon companion rode by on his 
way from the Tower, to be 
crowned king at Westminster, 
Bardolph, his nose paler than in 
former days, stood on the broken 
balcony, and sighed as the pro- 
cession passed, while he thought 
of his kind old master, dying 
neglected within. Even the young 
king, after raising his eyes for a 
moment to glance at the house 
where he had held so many of 
his mad merrymakings, seemed 
snddened when he a cheld its 
altered condition; nor did he 
raise his head again, until his 
attention was roused by the 
surrounding nobles, to the gaudy 


fellow whom Doll had many a!pageant which stretched across 
time called “ cut-purse cheat, and } Grass-church Street. 
juggler.” And, now, she could, There was a smell of stand in 
no longer lift up her head, and!the “simple market of Bucklers- 
Bay with pride, as when Quickly) bury,” and whenever Falstaff sat 
was alive, “lam an honest man’s | anid the buzzing of flies in his 
wifc;” for, a2 greater cur, and 2 ons chamber, ‘babbling of 
more thorough - grained rogueigreen fields,” thither faithful 
than Pistol, had never set foot on| Bardo! on would go, if he could 
the causeway of Eastcheap. jeither beg, or borrow, a oe 
Last scene of all — amid all,;and purchase flowers to deck an 
this vice, wretchedness, poverty, | sweeten his apartment; for, they 
and misery — poor, broken-heart-!set the poor invalid talking of 
ed Falstaff, was one day brought'the summer-arbour in which he 
in from the Fleet prison, by Bar- | had eaten last year’s pippins with 
dolph, to die. Prince Hal was'Shallow, and of the pleasant 
now king, and had not only ;head-lands that were then waving 
shaken off all hisold companions,|with red wheat. And now his 
but had threatened them with|clothes were a world too wide 
unishment, if they came a-near|for him; he could have buckled 
im. Poor Jack was lying up-|that villainous boy within his 
stairs in a dilapidated chamber,/|belt, who had no pity for him, 
ona bed, the hangings of which,|but when he complained of feel- 
had long before been sold by jing cold, would witha grin, bid 
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Bardolph “put his nose between|pranks he and Hal played in her 
the sheets, and do the office of aj younger days, unconscious that 
warming-pan.” The lowjlodgers|the awakening of such recollec- 
were ever running in and out,|tions pierced him like the wound 
slamming the doors all day long. of a dagger. Ali those hollow 
Pistol was constantly quarrel-|friends, who had buzzed about 
ng wn m, and his own wife,j|him like summer flies in the 
and begrudging every little kind-|sunshine of his prosperity, had 
ness she showed to Falstaff; and|now forsaken him, leaving only 
she, in her half-crazed way, | Nell and Bardolph behind, while 
muddled with drink , and ill-clad,|the nose of the latter paled and 
would, every now and then,jgrew sharper, through weary 
come hurrying in, with her hair|vigils, and affectionate offices, 
hanging about her face; fond,|smoothing his pillow, straighten- 
foolish, and maudlin; telling him|ing his white hair, and holding 
how she should never be happy the sack-cup to his lips. When 
any more, since she couldn't:he expired, true-hearted Bar- 
have him; and he, feeling that coves with the tears in his eyes, 
he had brought her to that state, |exclaimed — “Would, I were 
would sit and wish that he hadiwith him, wheresome’er he is, 
his life to live over again while|either in heaven or in hell.” A 
he vowed within himself, if such! godless prayer, which the ac- 
a thing could be, how differently ‘cusing angel would see recorded 
he would act. Sometimes Sneak, | with a sigh, for there must have 
the street musician, would half|been something loveable about 
madden him, by the horrible!poor Jack, to have awakened 
noise he made, while playin to!such a wish. 
the drunken guests cn the roken| They would bury him in the 
baleony: and old Jane Night-, old City churchyard, at the foot 
work, would be constantly mo-|of the bridge, for he would be 
ving about him in her dirt and too heavy a corpse to carry far. 
uglincss. Sometimes he would! Bardolphand Nell would be chief 
repeat to himself the words mourners at the funeral, though 
Prince Hal uttered, when he! Nymand Pistol would make some 
thought he was dead, while lying | retended show of grief. Even 
beside Percy on the battle-ficl iby the grave-side, that evil boy 
of Shrewsbury, and say with a!would keep on jesting about Bar- 
sigh, “I could have better spared!dolph’s nose; and the good-na- 
a better man.” Then Nell would tured fellow, who had served 
bid him be of good cheer, and as' Falstaff faithfully for near forty 
he “fumbled with the sheets, and: years, would answer, that “the 
played with the flowers ,” would,'fuel was gone that maintained 
pea simple soul, try to amuse that fire,” for his drink “was all 
im, by telling him of the mad: he riches he got in his service.” 
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Keech the butcher’s wife, andjand bringing troubles he never 
Smooth the silkman, would, in|dreamed of while he was called 
remembrance of the many merry|‘‘a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, 
dinners he and the deceased hadj a good boy,” by every drawer in 
enjoyed at the Lubber's-head in| the Old Boar's Head. 
Lombard Street, follow; and 
aerate Phas would not — 
with Bardolph for security —trust' . 
him satin enough to make a cloak, | ROUTINE, 
would be a looker-on. Dumb, the| Wuart is this Routine, of which 
minister, would read the solemn: we hear so many loud com- 
burial service, and between the| plaints? It is merely a fixed order 
pauses would beheard Hheroaring) of managing the details of any 
of the river, as it rushed throug | business, and is not only harm- 
the narrow arches of old London| less, but useful in its proper sub- 
Bridge. Old Jane Nightwork, in! ordinate place. Then what do 
®cr shabby attire, would mingle|we mean by stupid, mischievous, 
with the assembled crowd. Then |fatal Routine. ‘lhe greatest dis- 
the funeral procession would} order carried on under an ap- 
return, and that would be the] pearance of order; the culture 
last time a respectable com any ot forms with a neglect of reali- 
assembled in the Old Boar’s Head. ties; the employment of means 
On an after day, Henry the|without a reference to the end; 
Fifth would ride by, with the}the part setting up itself as inde- 
plaudits of assembled thousands| pendent of the whole to which it 
ringing in his cars, after the| belongs; the automatonimitating 
great victory he had won at'the work of the living, thinking 
Agincourt. Perhaps he would!man; these are so many contri- 
look at the old house, as he| butions toa full definition of bad 
passed, then shut up, and in!routine. Itis the work of grave 
ruins, and would think of his old| fools employed 
hostess, who had died in the: in dropping buckets into empty wells, 
hospital — of Falstaff, who slept| Ad growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
his long sleep in the grecn| He was an old routinier who 
churchyard by the river-side —| locked the stable-door, after the 
of the happy rp tel when he horse had been stolen. Another 
played the part of drawer, within;of the same family started a 
those decaying walls — and sigh|slow-coach to compete with the 
for the sound sleep he enjoyed j rail. Routine, when he wears the 
there, before he found his kingly; black gown, goes on mumbling 
crown a : to Thirteenthh , while the con- 
Polished perturbation, golden care, es ga a Oca? aint on ba- 


That kept the ports of slamber opeu wide a 
To many a watchful night, while nobody blows the bellows; 
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marches up the hill in order to 
march down again; fixes pumps 
where there is no water; sinks 
shafts where there is no coal; 
serves out rations of becf to ve- 
getarians; and has alwas a good 
. Supply of heavy clothing, and 
Witney blankets ready for hot 
weather. ~ 

The ancestry of Routine is re- 
spectable, and may gencrally be 
traced to some relationship with 
reality. As an example — it is 
said that among the Mongol 
Tatars, prayers are offered to 
Buddha by means of small 
wheels placed across streams, 
and turned by the water. So 
many turns; 80° many prayers! 
‘The devout routinier sets his 
little wheel in motion, then 
smokes his pipe, or goes to sleep, 
and wakes with a consciousness 
of having prayed so long. Most 
ea in earlier times, the 
water-wheel served as a rosary, 
or as an accompaniment to some 
real act of piety. ‘he reality was 
forgotten; the form, or routine, 
remained. Would the reader un- 
derstand how the kernel ma 
Det while the shell is carefully 

oarded; how the life, the in- 
forming spirit may depart, and 
leave in good preservation all the 
red tape, parchment, and other 
integuments of the body; let him 
read our simple parable of the 
Water Carriers. 


THE WATER CARRIERS. 


. In the land of Routine — a 
rather extensive region — the 
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people had long suffered from a 
scarcity of pure water, and it 
was well-known that diseases 
and deaths were caused by 
drinking from polluted streams. 
To remedy the evil, a few bene- 
volent and laborious explorers 
devoted themselves to the work 
of bringing down pure water 
from a neighbouring hilly coun- 
try. The results of their enter- 
prise were hailed with the 
greatest delight, and men, wo- 
men, and children, who were 
dying of thirst, revived when 
they caught a glimpse of the 
sparkling fluid. The _ origina® 
water-carriers were decked with 
badges and honoured as saviours 
of the people; while the yokes 
and buckets used in the first 


journey to the springs were pre- 


served among national trophies. 

Thus the original Guild of 
Water Carriers was founded. It 
became numerous and powerful, 
and, in the course cf time, made 
great improvements in its re- 
sources. Instead of the simple 
means first used, pipes and 
cisterns were laid down, to con- 
duct water from the hills into the 
dwelling of every man in the 
land, and reasonable rates for 
the use of these advantages were 
cheerfully paid by the people. 
The water company was, in- 
deed, the chief organ of life, in- 
dustry, and progress all over the 


country. 
But when pus spirit had 
declined, and indolence had 


followed success, the members 
of the guild began to regard 
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their own welfare as something|there was a plentiful supply of 
separate from that of the pec’: the fluid. - It was — 

They preserved their badges ‘‘Water, water everywhere, 
made a parade of the original And not a drop to drink!” 
buckets, and asserted their own| But, while the guild was 
exclusive right of supplying spicier Oe the people were 
water throughout the lan of lagain sullering from thirst, and 
Routine. Mcanwhile, they al-|drinking from muddy streams. © 
lowed their works to fall into a|/Several adventurers went out to 
ruinous condition. Fountains|find the pure fountains in the 
were choked, pipes burst, and|hilly country. They were simple, 
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cisterns became leaky; but the;practical men, 


rather rudel 


old rates for expenses of buckets,|dressed, without badges; and, 


badges, and other insi 
the guild were still levied; and, 
indeed, increased in amount, 
proportionately as the suppl 
water diminished. The so-called 
watermen, extended their organi- 


sation, and appointed each other|ed the brethren of the 


ia of 


of| sels — rude crockery 


having no permission to use the 
original buckets, they carried the 
precious fluid in all kinds of ves- 

tins Ea 
— anything that would hold wa- 
ter. These irregularities offend- 
guild, who 


as chicf overseers, surveyors of|commenced actions of trespass 
cisterns, inspectors of pipes, and|aygainst the adventurers, cCriti- 


other officials, too numerous to 
be mentioned. They met to- 

ether, dined, made speeches on 
the fine qualities of their water, 
and defined the proper shapes 
and sizes of buckets. As they 
enjoyed wealth and leisure, they 
became scientific and metaphy- 
sical; they analysed water, dis- 
cussed the conditions of its 
purity, and found that the most 
essential was, that it should be 
supplied by the men who wore 
the badges. 


ciscd the new buckets, laughed 
at the inelegant shapcs of the 
crockery, and cited several cases 
of extremely old people, who had 
died some few years after drink- 
ing the heterodox water. 

t would be unfair to represent 
that the old routiniers had been 
altogether idle and indifferent 
during the time of general dis- 
tress from drought. It is true, 
they did not mend their pipes 
and cisterns; but they found em- 


They instituted a| ployment of another kind. Be- 


course of lectures on buckets,|side their common quarrel with 
held discussions on the modes of|the Irregular Watermen, they 
wearing the badge; and, at last,| had among themselves a family- 
carried thcir refinements so far|feud between the two parties of 
as to assert, that the people) Blue and Yellow, so named from 
wanted, not more water, but a|the colours of their respective 
grand, original, decorated water-|empty buckets; and it unfor- 
company. So, in talk, at least,|tunately happened that, just in 
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the time of the great drought,'they found nothing better than a 
this quarrel had become curious-. blue speech of five columns — all 
ly complicated and highly in-; about yellow buckets! 

teresting. On the outside of the; Here ends our parable; for it 
Guild Hall, nothing could be describes the present state of the 


heard but loud complaints of the: 
‘Routine. lf any reader doubts it, 


want of water, and the ruinous 
condition of the aqucducts: 
while, in the chamber, tlie blue 
and yellow controversy scemed 


interminabje. In the street it was. 
‘terns; while, among these ruins, 


common to see some irregular 


watermen, stopping a routinier. 
are “the true original” (but very 


to inquire if anything had been 


done for the works, and the lat-. 
by giving the: 
‘about dec 
,regular proceedings. 
chance, an irregular man gained i 


ter would reply 
latest news o 
among the yellows. 


a sub-division 
By some 


adinission to the hall, and asked 
the president to fix a time when 
the state of the public water- 


water-question in the Land of 


let him visit the country (it is not 


far off), and there, in the time of 


sultry weather, he will see the 
broken pipes and leaking cis- 


he will observe how numerous 


dry) watermen, who wear badges, 
carry mbt buckets, and go 
aiming against all ir- 


THE TERRACES. 


In a certain colony, the land 
was arranged in terraces, or as 


works would be considered. The ‘steps, one rising a few feet above 
president — a jocular old gentle-janother. ‘The base was a level, 
man — replied, that that ques- having a subsoil of clay, which 
tion must be postponed sine dic, : received the drainage from the 
or until the ‘yellow buckets shall terraces, and was, consequently, 
have ended their dispute;” and; very unwholesome. The safety 
he added, with a smile, ‘‘ Though: of the whole colony depended on 
now in good health and spirits,!the firmness of the dikes or em- 
I can hardly hope to survive that/bankments, which held back an 
day.” The complaints of the/immense body of water, and in 
people at last compelled the:old times had been so well con- 
guild to go through the form of aistructed that it was supposed 
iscussion on the state of the}they would last for ever. 
waterworks; but it was so ma-; Each terrace was occupied by 
naged as to lead to nothing more'a certain class of settlers: the 
than the old question of blue and | people on the Clay Level lived in 
yellow. The dwellers in the Land mean cottages; above them, the 
of Routine rose in the morning,/|settlers on the first platform, 
after the grand debate, and jstyled Comfort Terrace, inhabit- 
eagerly perused their papers,jed rather small but convenient 
hoping to find some -plan for/houses, and were mostly employ- 
mending pipes and cisterns; but;ed in trade. On the higher 
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ground, Golden Terrace had its 
mansions, gardens, carriage- 
roads, and other signs of opu- 
lence. Above, Rank Terrace 
was, in reality, not better than 
the golden platform; but its oc- 
cupiers were allowed to wear cer- 
tain badges, greatly coveted by 
the Goldeners. On the highest 
pee orats Government Terrace, 

y its august symbols of power 
and dignity, cast a shade over all 
inferior grandeur. 

It was the main feature of so- 
ciety throughout the colony, 
that, on every terrace, the resi- 
dents visited among themselves, 
refused to associate with the 
lower orders, and industriously 
strove to find certain zigzag 
paths up to the next highcr plat- 
form. pward — ever upward! 
This was the constant movement 
of the terrace-people — from 
Comfort to Gold, from Gold to 
Rank, and from this (by a very 
easy flight of stairs) to Govern- 
ment Terrace. Everywhere, it 
was a point of ctiquctte to avoid 
allusions to the Clay Level — ex- 
cepting some special occasions, 
when it was recognised as an in- 
evitable nuisance. But, in almost 
" every country, we find some re- 
markable anomaly in the customs 
of society. In the terrace-colony 
there was a strange ceremony, 
now and then performed by the 
higher classes, when they de- 
scended from their terraces, en- 
tered the cottages of the dwellers 
on Clay Level, shook hands with 
the lower orders, fondled their 
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sums Of money. It was a farce, 
acted in commemoration of cer- 
tain institutions otherwise for- 
gotten. 

In ordinary times the terrace- 
people were all so busy in climb- 
ing, or finding out the zigzag 
paths leading upward, that they 
almost forgot the fact that, in 
former ages, the dikes had been 
sometimes broken down by inun- 
dations, and had required for 
their repair the labour of every 
man inthe colony. Once, there 
had been a spade in eve house; 
but on the terraces the rude imple- 
ment had been exchanged for a 
tiny toy-spade, made of gold or 
silver, and tied as a badge to a 
button-hole. 

Meanwhile, the higher people 
boasted of the glorious consti- 
tution of the dikes which were 
leaking at their foundations. The 
water, flowing through subter- 
ranecous channels, found its way 
down to the Clay Level, and 
made that district very unwhole- 
some. For a time, this served 
only as a stimulant to the climb- 
ing process. Every one endea- 
voured to go upward, as far as 
possible, from the malaria of the 
domes f land. But the water 
rose, higher, and still higher, 
until the people of Comfort ‘l'er- 
race began to complain of their 
damp houses. Up from Clay 
Level to Golden Terrace rose 
the stream of pies, fam pools, and 
even Rank complained of an op- 
of the air. Then 


pressive quali 
reform; but the 


came plans oO 


dirty children, and distributed |little silver spades could do no- 
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thing. Many theories were pro- 

ounded. Waterproof floors were 
aid down for the comfort of the 
higher classes, ‘‘But,” said one, 
‘it is not the rising of the water 
that hurts us; it is the bad evapo- 
ration from the Clay Level.” — 
‘¢We must pump back the water 
into the Level,” said another. 
A. coal-merchant recommended 
large fires; a practical man, who 
hated all new and comprehensive 
measures, advocated mops! “ Let 
it come, and mop it up as it 
comes!” said this genius. An- 
other man, of a merry disposi- 
tion, declared that the evil was 
partly imaginary. A melancholy 
man asserted, that it was, like 
many other grievances, simply 
inevitable. Many, however, traced 
symptoms to their causes, and 
complained that “the dikes had 
been neglected;” but the com- 
 Seepaahee had formerly voted in 

avour of the scheme of setting 
aside the real workmen with the 
real spades, and giving the cus- 
tody of the dikes into the hands 
of the idlers on Rank Terracc, 
who wore silver-spades at their 
button-holes. The question of the 
dike-system could hardly be 
mooted without recalling unplea- 
sant recollections; for example: 
that a. s. and c., on Comfort Ter- 
race, had voted for the infant son 
of py. on Rank Terrace, when he 
was appointed as Grand Dike 
Conservator and High Guardian 
of the Silver Spade. All the ter- 
races had combined in enacting 


vel, however well they|of 
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might handle real spades, should 
meddie with the structure of the 
dikes. 

In the neighbourhood of the 
colony, there lived an eccentric, 
old hermit — a student of geo- 
logy—who loved to pore beneath 
the surfaces of things. From 
time to time, he had sent warn- 
ings to the dwellers on the ter- 
races, telling them that the cm- 
bankments were in an unsound 
condition; but his theories had 
been commonly rejected as too 
wide and impracticable. In the 
poo emergency, he repeated 

is admonitions: “Your plan of 
separate interests on your several 
terraces,” said he, ‘“‘is very pretty, 
and the silver spades are neat de- 
corations; but — the dikes are 
leaking! Their repair requires 
the united efforts of the whole 
colony. Forget Comfort Terrace, 
Golden Terrace, and Rank Ter- 
race. Ask not on what platform a 
man may dwell; but demand, as 
the great qualification in every 
public officer, that he shall handle 
well a real spade. Throw away 
the silver toys, with the ribbons 
and other trumpery, and march 
away — shoulder to shoulder — 
fine broad-cloth and fustian, to ~ 
the repair of the dikes; or, as 
surely as water finds its level, 

ou will be ali drowned!” — “He 
is a revolutionist!” said the men 
of Rank Terrace; and the old 
man’s counsel was rejected. 

So the Jeak continued, grow- 
ing wider and wider, from day to 


e dike. ‘There it stood under- 


law, that none of the men of! day, and sapping the foundations 
Mipay Le th 
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mined, wearing away, trembling|brightest ornaments of our ju- 
with every pulsation of the great] venile aristocracy. But, admiring 
mass of water, until, at last, it|/them, I cannot quite withhold my 


fell, and down came the roaring 
flood, covering the Clay Level 
and dashing wave after wave, 
higher and higher, on the ter- 
races. Now, from Comfort, Gold 
and Rank Terraces the people 
ran to the old hermit, beggm 
for advice. But his calm ad- 
monition was changed to bitter 
mockery. ‘Why come to me?” 
said he, “it is too late for philo- 
sophy. Words can do nothing 
now. But never despair! Pull 
your pretty little silver spades 
from your button-holes, and stop 
the inundation!” 
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The new palace at Westminster 
igs avery magnificent building, in 
(IL am quite willing to believe Sir 
Charles Barry), the purest style 
of Gothic architecture; and the 
large, not to say extravazant, 
suins of moncy which have been, 
and will be for the next half-cen- 
tury or 80, expended in its erec- 
tion, speak highly for the wealth 
and resources of this favoured 
empire. The Horse Guards Blue, 
also, are a splendid body of men. 
I searcely know what to admire 
most in their cquipment: their 
black horses with the long tails, 
their bright helinets — likewise 
with long tails — their jack- 
boots, or their manly mous- 
tachios. Among the officers of 
this superb corps are to be found, 
I have been told, some of the 


meed of admiration for the 
Queen’s becfeaters — for the 
Royal coachman, the Royal foot- 
men, the Royal outriders, and the 
Honourabic Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms. In all these noble and 
expensively-dressed institutions, 
Iam proud to recognise signs of 
the grandeur and prosperity of 
my country. Likewise in the El- 
der Brethren of the Trinity 
Ilouse, the Lord Mayor’s barge 
and the Lord Mayor’s court; the 
loving cup, the Old Bailey black 
cap, the Surrey Sessions, St. 
George’s Hall at Liverpool, the 
Manchester Athenzum, the Scott 
Monument at Edinburgh, special 
juries, the Board of Health, and 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
What a pity it is that, in the face 
of all these grand and flourishing 
establishments, there should be 
an inevitable necessity for the 
existence of Model Prisons, Re- 
formatories, Ragged Schools, 
Magdalen Hospi s, and Admi- 
nistrative Reform Associations! 
What a pity it is that, with our 
fleets and armies that cost so 
many millions of money, and 
look — and are — so brave and 
serviceable, there should be in- 
competent commanders, ignorant 
administrators, and imbecile sub- 
ordinates! 

How many other pities need to 
be recounted to show that we are 
ina bad way? Need we turn to 
the collective wisdom assembly, 
the house of Parler and Mentir, 


YO 


with its feeble jokes, logic- 
chopping, straw-splitting, tape- 
fa , tape-untying to tic again ; 

ouble-shuffling, word-cating, 
quipping-quirking , and wanton- 
wileing eed we notice the re- 
currence of that, to me, fiendish- 
ly-insolent word “laughter,” 

at speckles parliamentary de- 
bates like a murrain? Are we 
not in a bad way while we have 
Chancery suits sixty years old, 
and admirals and generals on ac- 
tive service, eighty? Are we not 
in a bad way when working peo- 
ple live in styes like hogs, and, 
with little to eat themselves, have 
always a knife and fork laid (by 
the chief butler, Neglect) for the 
guest who may be expected to 


ine with them from day to day} 


— the cholera? Is it not to be in 
a bad way to be at war, to pay 
double income tax, to be afflicted 
with a spotted fever in the shape 
of gambling that produces a de- 
lirlum — sending divines from 
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But bad as is the state of things 
now-a-days, it was an hundred 
times worse, I opine, in the days 
of the six acts, the fourpenny 
stamp, the resurrection men, the 
laws that were made for every de- 
gree, and so hanged people for 
almost every degree of crime. It 
was worse when there were penal 
enactments against Catholics, 
and arrests by mesne process. It 
was worse before steain, before 
vaccination, before the Habeas 
Corpus, ‘before the Reformation ; 
it was certainly an incomparably 


more shocking state of things 
in the days of Mr. Philip 
Stubbes. 

And who was Mr. Philip 


Stubbes? Dames and gentles, 
he flourished circa Anno Domini 
fifteen cighty-five, in what have 
been hitherto, but most er- 
roneously, imagined to be the 
almy duys, of Queen Elizabeth. 
Lamonta le delusion! There 
never could, according to Mr. 


their pulpits to stockjobbing,and|Stubbes, have existed a more 
turning English merchants and'shocking state of things than in 
bankers, whose integrity was!the assumed halcyonage of Good 


once proverbial, into cheats and|Qucen Bess. For what, save a 


swindlers? Surely, too, itmust;profound conviction of the 
be a bad way to be in, to see re-|wickedness and immorality of 
ligion painted upon banners, and|the age, could have moved our 


temperance carted about like a/author to write and publish, in 
wild-beast show, and debauchery |the year eighty-five, that famous 
in high places; to have to give/little twelvemo volume called — 
courts and church, arts and,The Anatomie of Abuses: being 
schools, laws and learning, youth! a Discourse or Brief Summarie of 
and age, the lie; and as the old:such Notable Vices and Cor- 


balladist sings in the “Soul’s Er-;jruptions as now raigne in many 
rand,” |Christian Countreys in the 
“Tf still they should reply, Worlde: but especial] in the 
Then give thom still the lie.” Countrey of Ailgna; ‘Together 
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with most Fearful Examples of|of Abuses. He sells — musty 
God’s Judgements, executed | little twelvemo as he is — for 
upon the Wicked for the same,|very nearly his weight in gold; 
as well in Ailgna of late as in: and it was the fact of a single 
other Places elsewhere. Very | Stubbes having fetched, a month 
Godlye: To be read of all True: since, at the sale of the Bakerian 
Christians everywhere, but most! collection of rare booksand auto- 
chiefly to be regarded in Eng-| graphs, no less a sum than nine 
land. Made Dialoguewisc. By; pounds ten ee sterling, 
Philip Stubbes. \that induced me to hie instanter 
Ailgna, it need scarcely be! to the reading-room of the British 
said, is England, and the abuses, | Museum; to search the catalogue 
vices, and corruptions anato-| anxiously; to find Stubbes trium- 
mised and denounced areall Eng-|phantly; to anatomice his Annto- 
lish. Mr. Stubbes must have; mie ally, and with awill. May 
been a man of some courage,|the cha ow of the British Museum 
both moral and pave for he library never be less! I don’t 
has not hesitated to attack, not/|care ior the defective catalogue; 
only the vices and follies of the|I can suffer the attacks of the 
day, but also some very ticklish; Museum flea; I have Stubbes; 
matters of religion and govern-|and Lord Viscount Dives can’t 
ment. That he did so with im-|have any more of him, save the 
unity is to be presumed as wé' power of tearing him up to light 
hear nothing of the Anatomie of; his pi e with. I don’t envy Dives. 
Abuses having been made a Star! M ibrary is as good as his, with 
Chamber mattcr, or that Mr.jall its Turkey carpets, patent 
Stubbes ever suffered in hia own!reading-desks, busts, and red 
anatomy by stripes or imprison-|morocco trimmings to _ the 
ment, the “little ease,” the|shelves. 
scavenger’s daughter, the pil-| ‘The interlocutors or speakers 
lory, the.loss of ears, ortheloss:in the Anatomie of Abuses in 
of money by fine. | Ailgna arc Philoponus and Spu- 
I must state frankly, that I'deus. Spudeus, Philoponus, and 
have not been wholly disinterest-'Stubbes to boot, being long 
ed in adverting to Mr. Stubbes in| since gone the way of all twelve- 
this place. Something like envy,!mo writers, I need not trouble 
something resembling democra-|my readers with what they 
tic indignation, prompted me to;severally said. A summary of 
make the old Elizabethan worthy |the substance of their discourse 
a household word; for, Stubbes! will be sufficient. I may premise, 
is very scarce. He has never, to| however, that Spudeus opens the 
my knowledge, been reprinted,|dialogue by wishing Philoponus 
and none but the rich can possess! good morrow: adding to his sa- 
an original copy of the Anatomie jlutation the pithy, though scarce~ 
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ly appropriate, apophthegm that/|pride of the mouth, and pride of 


“flying fame is often a liar.” To 
which answers Philoponus, that 
he wishes Spudeus good morrow, 
too, with all his heart. ‘The in- 
terchange of civilities being over, 
Philoponus informs his friend 
that he has been lately travelling 
in a certain island, once named 
Ainabla, after Ainatib, but now 
presently called ‘Ailgna, and 
forthwith launches out into a tre- 
mendous diatribe on the abuses 
of that powerful but abandoned 
country. 

Ailgna, says Stubbes, through 
his eidolon Philoponus, is a 
famous and pleasant land’, im- 
mured about by the sea, as it 
were with a wall; the air is tem- 
perate, the ground fertile, the 
earth abounding with all things 
for man and beast. ‘The inhabi- 
tants are a strong kind of people, 
audacious, bold, puissant, and 
heroical: of great magnanimity, 
valiancy, and prowess, of an in- 
comparable feature, an cxcellent 
complexion, and in all humanity 
inferior to none under the sun. 
But there is a reverse to this 
flattering picture. It grieveth 
Stubbes to remember their li- 
cences, to make mention of their 
wicked ways; yet, umnaccus- 
tomed as he is to public abuse, he 
must say that there is not a peo- 
ple more corrupt, lying, wicked, 
and perverse, living on the face 
of the earth. 


The number of abuses in 


Ailgna is infinite, but the chief 


‘one is pride. The Ailgnan pride 
a tripartite: pride of the heart, 





apparel; and the last, accordin 
to our anatomiser, is the dead- 
liest, for it is opposite to the eye, 
and visible to the sight, and en- 
ticeth others to sin. 

Stabbes says little about pride 
of the heart, which he defines as 
a rebellious elation, or lifting 
oneself up on high. The worthy 
old reformer, probably remem- 
bered, and in good time, that 
pride of heart was an abuse, 
slightly prevalent among the 
princes and great ones of the 
earth: among brothers of the sun 
and moon, and most Christian 
kings, and defenders of faiths 
they had trampled on, and 
sovereigns by the grace of the 
God they had denied. The good 
man held his tongue, and saved 
his ears. But, on pride of the 
mouth — in less refined Ailgnian, 
bragging — he is very severe. 
Such pride, he says, is the saying 
or crying aperto ore, with open 
mouth, ‘‘lama gentleman, Iam 
worshipful, I am honourable. I 
am noble, and I cannot tell what. 
My father did this. My grandfa- 
ther did that. I am sprung of this 
stock, and I am sprung of that; 
whereas Dame Nature, Philopo- 
nus Stubbes wisely remarks, 
bringeth us all into the world af- 
ter one sort, and receiveth us all 
again into the womb of our mo- 
ther — the bowels of the earth — 
all in one and the same manner, 
withoutany difference or diversity 
at all.” It is somewhat strange 
that with these healthy notions of 
equality, and contempt of meré 
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rank, Philoponus should conde-|so curious in new fangles, wear- 
scend to dedicate his book tojing, merely because it is new, ap- 
“the Right Honourable, and his; parel most unhandsome, brutish, 
very singular good Lord, Philip,|and monstrous. Other countries 
Earl of Arundel,” and that he|esteem not so much of silks, vel- 
should conclude his dedication in vets, taffeties, or grograms, but 
this fashion. “Thus, I cease to|are contented with carzies, frizes, 
molest your sacred ears any more|and rugges. Nobles, Philoponus 
with my rude speeches, beseech-|Stubbes maintains, may wear 
ing your good Lordship, not only | gorgeous attire, and he gives the 
to admit this, my book, into your|why; magistrates may wear 
honour’s patronage and protec-|sumptuous dresses, and he givcs 
tion, but ulso to persist, the first|the wherefore; but he complains 
defender thereof, against .the/bitterly that it is now hard to 
swinish crew of railing Zoilus|know who is noble, who is 
and flouting Momus, with their|worshipful, who is a gentleman; 
complies of bragging 'lhrasoes,|for those that are neither of the 
and barking Phormicons, to/nobility, gentry, or yeomanry, 
whom it is easier to deprave all/no, nor yet any magistrate or of- 
things than to amend them-j|ficer of the commonwealth (not 
selves.” Oh! loaves and fishes!/even a beadic, I suppose), go 
Oh! mighty power of a Lord’s|daily in silks, satins, damasks, 
name! Sacred ears! Oh! vanity|and tatfetics, notwithstanding 
of heart, and mouth, and dress, |that they be both base by birth, 
and Stubbes, and all things|mean by estate, and servile by 
buman! calling. And this, Mr. Stubbes 
Circe’s cups and Medea’s pots,|counts a great confusion in a 
Mr. Stubbes pertinently, but|Christian commonwealth. 
severely remarks, have made/| Of a different opinion to Philip 
England drunken with pride of|Philoponus Stubbes regarding 
apparel. Not the Athenians, the/exquisite bravery of apparel, was 
Spaniards, the Hungarians|Michel Equihem, Seigneur of 
(known, as they are, according|Montaigne, who, at about the 
to Mr. Ingoldsby, as the proud |same time that Stubbes was ful- 
Hungarians), the Caldeans, the|minating his anathemas against 
Helvetians, the Zuitzers, the Mos- pride of dress in England, was 
covians, the Cantabrigians, thej writing his immortal essays in his 
Africanes, or the Ethiopians —j|quict home inFrance. Montaigue 
(Mercy on us! what a salad ofjdeprecates sumptuary laws in 
nations!) —-no people, in short,|gencral; but he would seek to 
under the zodiac of heaven have! discourage luxury, by advising 
half as much pride in exquisite|kings and princes to adopt sim- 
bravery of apparel, as the inha-|plicity. ‘As long,” he says, “as 
bitants of Ailgna. No people is|it is possible only for kings to eat 
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turbot, and for kings’ sons to|O kin that I spit in the plainest 
wear cloth of gold, turbot and nlacel? After this, Mr. Stubbes, 
cloth of gold will be in credit,|/taking the apparel of Ailgna in 
and objects of envy and ambi-|degrees, discharges the vials of 
tion. et kings abandon these|his wrath upon the “diverses 
signs of grandeur. ‘They have {kinds of hats.” 
surely enough withoutthem. Or| Sometimes, he says, they use 
if sumptuary laws be needed, let|them sharp on the crown, peaking 
them remember how Zeleucus|up like the shaft of a steeple 
purified the corrupted manners of|standing a quarter of a yard 
the Locrians. These were his|above the crowns of their heads 
ordinances: That no lady of con-;—- some more, some less, as 
dition should have her train held| pleases the phantasy of their in- 
up, or be accompanied by morc|constant minds: others be flat 
than one page or chambermaid,|and broad, like the battlements 
unless she happened to bedrunk;}of a house. These hats have 
that no lady should wear bro-| bands — now black, now white, 
cades, velvet, or pearls, unless!now russct, now red, now green, 
she happened to be disreputable ; | now yellow, now this, now that— 
and that noman should wear gold |never content with one colour or 
rings on his fingers or a velvet|fashion, two days to an end. 
doublet on his back, unless he/‘‘And thus,” says Philip, ‘they 
could prove himself to be a cheat|spend the Lord, his treasure — 
and cut-throat. Itis astonishing! thcir golden years and silver days 
how plain the Locrians dressed/in wickedness and sin,” — and 
after these edicts.” hats. Some hats are made of 
After descanting awhile upon|silk, some of velvet, taffety 
Adam and Eve, their mean attire|sarsenet, wool, or a certain kind 
— Diogenes, his austerity — and j of fine hair fetched from beyond 
¢ certain Grecian who, coming to iseas, whence many other kind of 
ourt in his philosopher's weed | vanities do come besides. ‘These 
(query, a German meerschaum), they call beuer (beaver) hats, of 
was repulsed therefrom, Mr.:many shillings price. And no 
Stubbes favours us with an excel-|man, adds Philip, with melancho- 
lent apophthegm, concerning an-|ly indignation, is thought of any 
other philosopher who was invi-|account, unless he as a beuer or 
ted to a king’s banquet, and jtaffety hat, pinched and cunning- 
wishing for a spittoon, andseeing |ly carved of the best fashion. 
no place of expectoration (for; Wore Philip Philoponus Stubbes 
every place was hanged with|such atile, I wonder — beuer or 
cloth of gold, cloth of silver;taffety —when he went to pay his 
, tinsel, arase, tapestry, and the/respects to the sacred ears of his 
.\ like), coolly expectorated in the|singular good lord, the Earl of 
’ king's face, saying: “Itis meet,| Arundel? 
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Feathers in hats are sternly de- 
nounced, as sterns of pride and 
ensigns of vanity — as fluttering 
sails and feathered flags of de- 
fiance to virtue. And there are 
some rogues (sarcastic Philip! 
that make a living by dyeing an 
selling these cockscombs, and 
many more fools that wear 
them. 

As to ruffs, Philip Philoponus 
roundly asserts that they are an 
invention of the Devil in the ful- 
ness of his malice. For in Ailgna, 
look you, they have great mon- 
strous ruffs of cambric, lawn, 


holland or fine cloth — some a| 


uarter of a yard deep — standing 

orth from thcir necks, and hang- 
ing over their shoulder points like 
a veil. But if Aolus, with his 
blasts (malicious Stubbes !) — or 
Neptune, with his storms, chance 
to hit upon the crazy bark of their 
bruised ruffs, then they go flip- 
filup in the wind, like rags that go 
abroad; or hang upon their 


shoulders like the dishclout of a|hension. 


slut (ungallant Philip !). 
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to bear up the whole frame and 
body of theruff from hanging and 
falling down. As for starch, it is 
a certain liquid matter wherein 
the Devil hath willed the people of 
Ailgna to wash and dip thei ruffs 
well, which being dry, will then 
stand stiff and inflexible about 
their nccks. In another portion 
of the Anatomie, Stubbes calls 
starch the Devil’s liquor. 

This persistent denunciation 
of the harmless gluten of wheat 
flour, on the part of this quaint 
old enthusiast, is very curious to 
consider. How an educated Eng- 
lishman — a scholar, too, as 
Stubbes undoubtedly was — 
could, in the Augustan aye of 
Queen Elizabcth — in the very 
days when Shakspeare was wri- 
ting his plays and Bacon his es- 
Bays — gravely sit down and 
affirm that the Devil had turned 
clearstarcher, and lured souls to 
perdition through the medium of 
the washtub, passes my comprc- 
I should be inclined to 


This is|sct Philip down at onceasacrazy 


ashocking state of nee enough, !fanatic, did 1 not remember with 


but this is not all. 
enem 


he arch | 
of mankind, not content! 


shamc, that in this present year 
of the nineteenth century there 


with his victory over the children ‘are educated Christian mistresses 
of pride in the invention of ruffs,;in our present Ailgna who look 
has malignantly devised twoj|upon ringlets and cap-ribbons in 
arches or pillars to underprop their female servants as little less 
the kingdom of great ruffs withal than inventions of the Evil One; 
— videlicet, supportasses and'that there are yet schoolmasters 
strancH. Now, supportasses are|who sternly forbid the use of 
a certain device made of wires steel pens to their pupils as 
crested, whipped over with gold, | dangerous and revolutiouary im- 
silver thread, or silk, to be ap-|plements; that there are yet be- 
plied round the neck undcr the |lievere in witchcraft; and cus- 


tuff, upon the outside of the band,!tomers to fortune-tellers, and 
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takers of Professor Methusalch’s 
pills. 1 dare say Stubbes and his 
vagaries were laughed at as they 
deserved to be by the sensible 
men of Queen Elizabeth’s time; 
but that, on the mass of the peo- 
ple, his fierce earnest invectives 
ugainst the fopperies of dress 
made a rey and lasting impres- 
sion. This book-baby twelvemo 
of Philip Philoponus is buta babe 
in swaddling-clothes now; but he 
will be sent anon to the school of 
stern ascetic pur tem, and Mr. 
Prynne’s Uniovelincss of Love- 
locks will be his hornbook. 
Growing adolescent and ad- 
vanced in his humanities, his 
soul will  bisealey for stronger 
meats, and the solemn league and 
covenant will be putinto his hand. 
He will read that, and graduate a 
Roundhead, and fight at Naseby, 
and sit down before Basing 
Jiouse, and shout at West- 
minster, and clap his hands at 
Whitehall. So, Philip Stubbes’ 
denunciations will be felt in their 
remotest consequences an 
atarch will stiffen round the neck 
till it cuts off King Charles the 
First's head. 

Our reformer’s condemnation 
of starch is clenched by a very 
horrible story—so fearsome that 
I scarcely have courage to tran- 
scribe it; yet remembering how 
many young men of the present 
day are giving themselvcs up 
blindly to starch as applied to 
all-round collars, and wishing to 
bring them to a sense of their 
miserable condition, and a know- 
Jedge of what they may reason- 
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ably expect if they persist in their 
preseut pernicious course of life 
and linen, I will make bold to tell 
the great starch catastrophe. 
The fearful judgment showed 
upon a gentlewoman of Epraut- 
nw (?) (in the margin, Antwerp) of 
late, cven the twenty-second of 
May, fifteen hundred and eighty- 
two. ‘This gentlewoman, being 
a very rich merchantman’'s 
Coenen tet upon a time was in- 
vited to a wedding which was 
solemnised in that town, against 
which day she made great prepa- 
ration for the “ pluming of herself 
in gorgeous array” (this reads 
like Villikins and his Dinah), 
that, as her body was most beau- 
tiful fair, and proper, so that her 
attire, in every respect might be 
correspondent tothe same. For 
the accomplishment of which she 
curled her hair,. she dyed her 
locks, and laid them out after the 
best manner. Also she coloured 
her face with waters and oint- 
ments. But in no case could 


d/she get any (socurious and dainty 


was she) that would starch and 
set her ruffs and neckerchief to 
her mind; wherefore she sent for 
a couple of laundresses, who did 
their best to please her humours, 
but in any case they could not. 
Then fell she to swear and tear 
(oh! shocking state of things in 
Antwerp, when gentlewomen tore 
and swore!), and curse and:ban 
casting the raffs under feak, an 

wishing that the devil might take 
her when she wore any of those 
ruffs again. In the meantime, 
the devil transforming himsclf 
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into a young man, as brave and|could not once stir it from the 
proper as she in every point of|place where it stood. Whereat, 
outward appearance, came in,|/the standers-by marvelling, 
feigning himself to be a lover or|caused the coffin to be opened, 
suitor unto her. And seeing her|to see the causethereof. ‘““Where 
thus agonised, and in such a!they found the body to be taken 
‘‘pelting chafe,” he demanded of|away, and a black cat, very lean 
her the cause thereof. Whoiand deformed, sitting in the 
straightway told him (as women! cofiin, a-setting of great rufis, 
can conceal nothing that lyeth!and frizzling of hair to the great 
upon their stomachs) how she was; fear and wonder of all the be- 
abused in the setting of her ruffs,|holders.” An ogglesome and 
which hearing, he promised to(| fearful sight! 
please her mind, and thereto took| ‘The next article of apparel to 
in hand the setting of her ruffs,|which Mr. Stubbes takes excep- 
which he formed to her great|tion is the doublet. Oh! he 
contentation and liking, inso- | cries ; the monstrous doublets in 
much as she, looking at herself, Ailgna! It appears that it is the 
in the glass (as the devil bade} fashion to have them hang down 
her), became greatly enamoured |to the middle of the fk ae and 
of him. This done, the young/so hard-quilled, stuffed, bom- 
man kissed her, and in doing!basted, and sewed, that the 
whereof, he “writhe her neck|wearers can neither work nor 
in sonder:” so she died miser-|playin them. Likewise are there 
ably, her body being metamor- | bigbellied doublets,” which be- 
phosed into bluc and black'token ‘“gormandice, gluttony, 
colours, (this black and blue me-|riot, and excess.” And he has 
tamorphosis has a suspiciously | heard of one gallant who had his 
walking-stick appearance, and/doublet stuffed with four, five, or 
in these days would have simply|six pounds of Bombast. That 
rendered the young man ame-jkind of stuffing has not quite 
nable to six months’ hard labour) gone out among our gallants yet. 
under the aggravated assaults;He says nothmg of what their 
act.) The gentlewoman’'s face, |doublets may be made, — velvet, 
too, became “ogglesome to be-|satin, gold, silver, chamlet, or 
hold.” This being known, pre-| what not, but he lifts up his voice 
ae ge were made for her|plaintively against the pinking, 
urial; a rich coffin was pre-|slashing, carving, jagging, cut- 
pared, and her fearful body laid|ting, and snipping of those gar- 
therein, covered up very sump-|ments. We almost fancy that we 
tuously. Four strong men im-|are listening to Petruchio rating 
mediately essayed to lift up the|the tailor in the Taming of the 
corpse, but could not move it.|Shrew. 
Then five attempted the like, but} There is a “great excess in 
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hosen,” Stubbes is sorry to re-|so very particular that it would 
mark in Ailgna. Some are called| often be as inconvenient as diffi- 
French hosen, some Venetian,;|cult to follow him. Cursorily I 
and some Gally hosen. They are| may remark, that Philip is dread- 
paned, ‘cut, and draped out with| ful y, severe upon the colouring 
costly ornaments, with cannions;of ladies’ faces with oils, un- 
annexed, neeching down below) guents, liquors, and waters; that 
the knees. And they cost)he quotes St. Cyprian against 
enormous sums; Oh, shameless|face-painting; and Hieronymus, 
Ailgna! ‘In times past,” says|Chrysostom, Calvin, and Peter 
Mr. Stubbes, rising almost to|Martyr, against musks, civets, 
sublimity in his indignation;|scents, and such-like “slibber- 
“Kings sas old coginahaed am! thle sauces.” Trimmings of ladies’ 
in their books yet extant do re-| heads arethe devil’s nets. Nought 
cord) would not disdain to wear 

a pair of hosen of a noble, ten 

shillings or a mark-picce; but 


but perdition can come to a 
people who make holes in their 
ears to hang rings and wells by, 
now it is a small] matter to bestow |and who cut their skins to set 
twenty nobles,ten pounds,twenty,/precious stones in themselves. 
forty, fifty, nay a hundred pounds| And is it not a glaring shame that 
on one Dae of breeches (Lord be}some women in Ailgna wear 
merciful to us!) and yet this is;doublets and Sheers as men 
have, buttoned up the breast, 
and made with wings, welts, and 
Pinions on the shoulders, as 

man’s apparel is. Do you remem- 
ber the ladies’ palctots, the 
ladies’ waistcoats of two years 
since? How little times do alter, 
bugled cloaks, ruffling swords,|to be sure! As for costly gowns 
and daggers, gilt and damasked,,;impudent rich petticoats and 
and you will have some idea of|kirtles; stockings of silk, Tearn- 
the shocking state of things in;sey, Crewell, and fine cloth, cu- 
Ailgna in the year fifteen hun-/riously indented at every point 
dred and eighty-five, or, as Phi-| with quirks, clockees, and open 
lip pathetically expressed it, the;seams, cawked shoes, slippers 
‘¢miserie of these daics.” powdered with gold, devil’s spec- 
Presently comes this sump-|tacles in the shape of looking- 
tuary censor to a particular de-|glasses; sweeted gloves; nose- 
infion of woman's apparel in! gays and posies; curious smells, 
\iigna. I have not space tolthat annubilate the spirits, and 
mew him step by step through|darken the senses; masks and 
fetabyrinthine region of female/visors to ride abroad in; fans, 
me, and, indeed, he is oftenjwhich are the devil's bellows, 


thought no abuse neither.” Add 
to these costly'hosen the diver- 
sity of netherstocks in Ailgna; 
‘“‘ corked shoes, pantofiles, and 
pinsnets;” the variety of vain 
cloaks, and jerkins; the “ Turk- 
ish Pe ae of costly clokes;” 
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and similar enormities of femalejtrusive or superfluous; because 
attire, — the number of them is;they will refer to a part of Eu- 
infinite, and their abomination’ rope comparatively little known, 
utter. and record events such as are 
I need scarcely say that the likely to happen to any traveller 
apparel of the people of Ailgna!who may decide on making the 
forms but one section of the'same journey. If I shall some- 
abuses anatomised by old Stub-|times sct down trivial or unim- 
bes. If my reader should have; portant matter, let me plead in 
any curiosity to know aught con-|extenuation that in such cases 
cerning the vices and corruptions ;(and perhaps in such cases only) 
of hand-baskets, gardens, and‘it is better to say too much than 
covectousness; how meats bring too little. A traveller is not al- 
destruction; the discommodities|ways the best judge as to what 
of drunkenness; what makes:may most interest his readers, or 
things dear; the manner of!which part of his experiences 
church ales; the tyranny of.muy be of the most value to those 
usurers; how a man ought to|whoare to tread the same ground 
swear; the condemnation ot stage after him. Men travel with ob- 
plays; the observance of the'jects varying widely, and some 
sabbath, and the keeping ofilittle event which was deemed 
wakes in Ailgna — all as con-!scarcely worthy of notice by one, 
ducive to a shocking state of: may perhaps form the strongest 
things — he may draw upon me|link in a chain of argument by 
at sight, and I will honour the|which another shall be able to 
draft. rove some great and valuable 
act. Most important discoveries 
—_——— and sound conclusions have, in- 
deed, been based on a multitude 
of petty facts, most of them, 
taken separately, insignificant 
FROM GIURGEVO TO BUCHAREST. enough. Before, therefore. we 
My chief object in writing! condemn minute details and tri- 
these papers is to furnish such/|fling, let us remember that per- 
useful information as I am able,'haps every one taken in conjunc- 
to those who may be disposed to!tion with others of a similar na- 
return to England from the,;ture may hereafter serve to 
Crimea by way of Varna and the|establish some new truth, and 
Principalities. I have no morejultimately make mankind either 
ambitious ig ae in the present} wiser or happier. 
instance, and [ venture to hope| To goon with my journey, let 
that the facts and incidents to}me say that the passport affair 
which I may endeavour to call|was settled at last; not easily 
observation will not seem ob-jhowever, for the official charged 
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with that department was en-|former period, to entertain trea- 
joying a siesta after the custom|sonable designs, and had fled 
of the country, and a good deal|from the homeland to escape a 
of angry shouting and blustering|dungeon, or a shameful death. 
was necessary to persuade him| Heaven forbid that I should Bay 
to give it up and attend to his|anything against the Austrians. 
duty. I really do believe that|I have passed some of the hap- 
persons in the public service are|piest years of my life among 
very much the same all overthe|them. There are many gentle- 
world; they seem licensed to be|men of that nation for whom I 
» and paid to be indifferent. |feel the profoundest respect and 
ur hotel bill was moderate;|the most affectionate esteem. I 
and it is but fair to say, the prin-|/look on the political conduct of 
cipal hotel at Giurgevo is a very|Austria merely as a mournful 
good one. It is kept by an Italian|mistake. It seems to me that her 
of robust and promising ap-|rulers have been stricken of late 
earance. His wife is a fresh,|years with a horrid unhealthy 
risk, good-natured German/panic. ‘That they are acting un- 
body, such as one may meet with|der the influence of a sickly 
often enough in the pleasant|dream, or strange delusion; and 
road-side inns of Bavaria andjso that they start at shadows, 
Saxony. He has also a mother-j|and wage unseemly war with 
in-law, a lady with whom I en-|singers, actors, books, and feeble 
joyed much improving discourse. women! Mercy on us, are such 
he told me, however, that) worthy foes of the Royal and Im- 
though Wallachia was a good/pcrial House of Hapsburg Lor- 
country enough, she dared say,|raine! It sickens one to sce their 
and the Wallachians were as|plumed pride; to hear their 
canny folk as elsewhere, yct she| clashing cymbals, and their war- 
could never get altogether re-|rior’s march, and then reflect on 
conciled to it, and she longed the Italian book and poor old 
after the fatherland with a feel-| woman, who are not beneath 
ing very much resembling home- | their enmity even here. . 
sickness. It was notcasy to rea-| Now, the mode of travelling 
lise the idea that the worthy old|throughout Turkey is on herse- 
lady was a political refugee.|back; but, the moment you pass 
What she could have done to|the Danube, you have at once 
incur the life-long vengeance of|the option of carriages. To be 
the Austrian government must|sure they ure carriages of rather 
be surely a mystery, only to beja strange and unusual descrip- 
read by Austrian policemen; but/tion at Giurgevo; and those 
I was given to understand, that|which were brought to convey us 
both she and her whole family to Bucharest presented an ap- 
had been supposed, at some|pearance anything but invi- 
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ting. There were three of them :| the beginning of a journey, he 
one for my companion, one;misinterpreted it into an. an 
for myself, and one for the lug-{order to go on, and plied ‘his 
gage. They were scarcely larger|whip with such vigour and good 
than wheelbarrows. They were/ will, that we flew ovcr the uneven 
insufferably dirty, dangerous and | ground faster than ever, and my 
uncomfortable. It required con-|shouts were drowned in wind and 
siderable experience to sit injrain, with the clatter of hoofs, 
them at all. They had neither;and the whirr of wheels. At last, 
springs nor seats, nor anything /however, when a little patch of 
to take hold of; while to each,;mud deeper than the rest com- 
four very vicious-looking ponies|pelled a momentary halt, I made 
were attached, quite cqualtoten|one more desperate effort to 
miles an hour, and something;make myself heard, and suc- 
over. Indeed, the Wallachian|cecded. | really felt as if rescued 
post is perhaps at this time the|from serious and certain danger 
most expeditious mode of travel-;when I got out of that. rattling, 
ling (with horses) known in the| chattering, abominable little cart. 
world. Itis not, however, agree-|I do not even now believe that I 
able, and the brief trial which I!eould possibly have - reached 
had of it was more than sufficient | Bucharest alive in it. My com- 
to prevent my ever again under-|panion, however (some fifteen 
going voluntarily the same pains! years younger than I ain), was of 
and perils. Innocently supposing|a different opinion, and leaving 
that to travel in a post-cart!me to find my way back to Giur- 
might, after all, be a less arduous|gevo, and look for a better car- 
undertaking than it seemed, IJ |riage, he determined to go on in 
rashly entered mince, and having|the post-cart. So, we parted, and 
firmly wedged mysclf in amongi| returned: making rather a sorr 
the loose sticks and hoards ofifignre as I plodded on throug 
which it was composed, I cou-/mud and rain cloaked and great- 
rageously gave the word to start, | coated to the chin. 
and prepared to suffer patiently,| And now] found the benefit of 
trusting in Providence for thejhaving formed so agreeable an 
rest. acquaintance with mine host's 
We went off at a furious gallop|mother-in-law. That excellent 
over ruts, stones, holes in the;jold lady received me with every 
earth, anything that came in our|demonstration of satisfaction at 
way. I was bumped about like a.myreturn. She dried my clothes 
tennis-ball in the hands of aiand condoled with me on m 
juggler. When I literally dared; bumping: the more readily that 
not hold out any longer I shouted |it gave her an opportunity of con- 
to the post-boy to stop. Unac-|temptuously contrasting the mad 
customed to such a command at)little Wallachian post-carts, with 
Household Words. XXXIII. 6 
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the dark, snug, slow, drowsy deed, has become the natural 
diligences of her own country.|habit of their minds; they doubt 
She invited me into the kitchen to | of Sy ery ins merely because 
gor discus thiove. subjacesmiors| Gevwiny ured ef ay company 
an = 
at large. I found it a perfect! at last, I set about hiring a more 
pendeevous.f0r the gossips of the aap py carriage. ‘There Neha 
town. uite an invigora-|no difficulty in this; a coverc 
ting talk with. them, and soon! leathern conveniency, without 
learned all the scandal and springs, such as is used by the 
rivate histories of the neigh-/more substantial and well-to-do 
Eoarhood. Walachians, was soon obtain- 
It appeared tomethat the Wal-|ed; but it was by no means an 
lachians picceprrar aha soma fo pond affair to get pores ‘The 
ossip the great business of life.| constant movement of troops in 
f evar heard s0 much good-|these countries has literally used 
humoured laughing abuse of ab-!up all the horses. TaPePEEy: 
sent people. They used mele same wretched system of gi- 
strongest and bitterest language|ving government orders for 
in the voceraeed? yet cre Mlsat idee and compere et poor 
no spite in it. ey would call a: peasantry to furnish them at a 
ana scoundrel in such a gay,!price altogether beneath their 
leasant, debonnaire, way, that'fair value, exists here, as that 
sancti 4 piel ee he ss deem is ge Bel ar _ 
ar eel offended at it. er-| Hungary. FEve erson of the 
haps the worst part of all this; smal pat im oreunes is furnished 
was, that no person's acts or} with onc of these infamous orders 
words ever seemed, among them, for horses whenever he pleases 
to be fair ai ee hare in-| to ete ae peeey. a 
tentions. Their qui enetra-;not disobey them, and so their 
ting minds, and ively imagina-| horses are dragged from plough- 
tions were are straining to;ing the land or carting home the 
discover some hidden motive harvest, to be harnessed to a 
very far beyond the comprchen- traveller's carriage at an hour’s 
sion of ordinary poops: Here, notice, and are made to gallop 
and here only ey resembled over a rough country at such a 
the Greeks. In fact, the Wal-! ace, that they are often useless 
lachians writhed so long under;for days afterwards, while the 
the disastrous rule of those ama- remuneration fixcd by law is 
ving roguesthe Greek Phanariote shamefully inadequate. 1 men- 
princes, that one can scarcely tion this, because | trust that any 
bAidegars ancy grnde raat geet of ous counky me bell rane ys 
che sincerity and honesty of allitain government orders for 
mankind ever since. Doubt, in-| horses, will always consider it ab- 
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solutely their duty to pay at least| carriage with which I was now 
double the price required of; provided was neither more nor 
them. After spending the re-;less thana light waggon without 
mainder of the afternoon, there-|springs, and covered over with a 
fore, in a vain search for horses, |flat leathern roof. It had no 
a tradesman was at length in-;seats, and the head being of 
duced to lend us his, on the dis-|course badly fixed, whenever I 
tinct understanding that they|/attempted to lcan against it, it 
should be fed and rested half-|gave way ortore. It also speedi- 
way. They were a sorry pair, alljly got wet through; and subse- 
skin and bone and crookedness.| uently, when the rain ceased, 
It may be as well to mention that|froze, so that I might as well 
the Wallachian horscsarcemaller|have been in anice-house. Un- 
than those common in Turkey;/|luckily, also, though there was 
and although they possess much|some damp straw at the bottom, 
endurance, and can live on the|the waggon was not long enough 
hardest and scanticst fare, have'toliedownin. However, 1 huddled 
neither fire nor vigour. And, in-!myself up in cloaks and furs; I 
deed, itis verynotable that there' was provided with some brandy 
is a gencral weakness and want: and some bread and cheese — all 
of courage observable among all: of which J] found very useful; and 
the animals of the Principalities.|I had no reason to complain. 
Even the Wallachian wolf, the; It was nota pea ry journey. 
wild boar, and the bear, are not; There appears to be no road, 
the savage and ferocious animals‘ and the whole country was under 
which are found under corre-;water. The whcels were always 
sponding names in other coun- ‘up to their tires in slosh and mud. 
tries. Perhaps the damp climate, It was quite dark, and it seemed 
and the exhalationa from the:tome really a marvel that we did 
endless marshes, may have an not get out of the track, and so 
enervating effect on them; at,wander out into the bog, and 
least, this is the cause to which come to grief. The cold was in- 
Mr. Consul Wilkinson, I perccive, | tense, and the only sound I could 
has traced this remarkable pe- hear, save the downward rush of 
culiarity. |the rain and the wild wailing of 

It was evening when I set out: the wind, was the groaning and 
from Giurgevo, at last. The rain |sighing of my miserable post- 
still fell heavily, and the wind boy, a poor half-starved lad of 
blew in wild gusts at intervals, | fifteen or sixteen years ofage. 1 
making the leather sides of my | offered him my brandy Hask very 
carriage flutter as if beaten with often to console him, but he 
a stick. 1lwas much better off, would not drink, though he de- 
than in the post-cart, but I was|voured some of my bread and 
still far from comfortable. The| cheese greedily cnough. 

Ge 
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So we went on. It was impos-|little knowing what was in store 


sible to go faster than a wal 
firstly , because we could not see 
three yards before us; and se- 
condly, because the horses were 
so thoroughly used up, that no 
whip, rein, or cheering hallo 
would put any more speed into 
them. Now and then, as we 


—/for us. 


We crawled along that sloppy, 
broken road, then, for about 
half an hour longer, and then 
stopped. Attentive observation 
enabled me to perccive that a 
dim light, coming through a very 
small and dirty window, was just 


floundered onward, some be-j|visible through the rain and 
nighted horseman would plash/darkness. Alighting, therefore, 
past us, or the hoarse shout of|I traced it to a poor, solitary 
the patrol — looking shadowy | hovel by the road-side. I entered 
and gigantic through the dark-jand inquired for a bed. Mine 
ness — would assure us that we,host looked up surprised and 
had not wandered from the right] wondering. ‘“‘A bed,” I repeated, 
track; and once we met the mail! — “a place to rest in.” — ‘‘Oh!” 
coming down from Bucharest.|answercd mine host. There was 
First came a courier with a post-| but one, and that was occupied 
cart and four horses clearing the| by his wife, family, and establish- 
way, and galloping with the!ment. — ‘Could I have aroom, 
speed of aphantom. A torrent!then, and some oe eee Mine 
of oaths warned us to pull aside, host shook his head; there was 
and wait for the mail; we did so,;evidently nothing to eat in the 
and the furious gallop of the nei hbourhood, but I might have 
twelve little horses that drew it; shelter with his wife, apa and 
was soon heard coming nearer| establishment, who were al rf ing 
and nearer, through the dark-|down in their clothes together; 
ness. ‘Then there was a flashing: or I might go into the other room 
of lights, and it whirled past us;(there were but two), which was 
(a mere post-cart like the| occupied by a Turkish pacha, 
other), with the post-man fast'coming from Bucharest, and who 
asleep, and propped up in aj|had been benighted, and obliged 
bearskin coat that defied the/|to seek refuge from the weather. 
weather. To this I agreed. It was a 
Shortly after this my coachman| wretched little room heated b 

fairly knocked up. He got off, an immense iron stove, whic 

the box and came trembling and}was, nevertheless, insufficient 
groaning to entreat that I would: protection against the cold that 
allow him to stop and pass the!rushed in through every chink 
night at the next post-house. Hejand cranny. Here were estab- 
looked a miserable object, and|lished, the pacha, his coffee- 
chattered out his request so im-| boy and pipe-bearcrs, two travel- 
ploringly, that I at once agreed, |ling French soldiers, and a Wal- 
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lachian merchant. They were'you are listened to as an oracle, 
alldrunk. The pacha, having a be the listeners who they may; 
eat fear of cholera, which was .and the dawn broke in upon us,- 
then raging fearfully, was con-'quite unexpectedly. My journey 
stantly drinking brandy to keep has littie else worth recording. 
it off This was the first and; We drove for some six hours 
only time I had ever seen a:through a trackless waste of . 
Turkish gentleman of rank drink | bogs and water; I expected every - 
wine or spirits in the presence of: moment that the horses would 
strangers and in public. Here,;come to a dead halt, but they 
however, feeling probably that'held on, and at about three 
any licence would pass unnoticed |o’clock in the afternoon we ap- 
in a Christian country, he enjoyed , proached Bucharest. The capital 
himself — apparently without! of Wallachia covers avery large 
the smallest scruple. He was a/extent of ground, and the en- 
fat, portly, dignified old gentle-|trance to it on this side is pretty 
man, and it was an odd sight, andeven imposing tothe traveller 
enough to see him in his cups. 1!who is accustomed to the wretch- 
grew weary of his antics at last,;ed appearance of the Turkish 
however, and, partly to escapc|cities beyond the Danube. There 
from them — partly to study|/is an air of wealth, comfort, and 
manners — I went into the other|cleanliness about the European- 
room. There lay the post-mas-|looking white houses with their 
ter, his wife and family all|verandas, balconies, and con- 
huddled together. An assistant|servatories, which is very pleas 
was sorting and arranging al sant. Carriages and servants in 
rabble rout of strangely - folded | gay liveries, too, flaunting about 
letters, by the light of a flaring|the streets, with crowds of glit- 
oil-lamp; while one or two/|tering uniforms, told me plainl 
chance travellers, including my|enough that I had passed bac 
coachman, were stretched injinto the world of civilisation 
their sheepskin coats upon the/|again. 
floor. Nothing but the happy! Ihadan opportunity, now, of 
ability of smoking at all hours,|contrasting the advantages of 
could have cnabled meto support/|travelling in Wallachia, by post- 
such an atmosphere as clouded|cart, with the plan I adopted. 
this room. Fortunately, how-|The result was certainly un- 
ever, my pipe rendered me in-|favourable to the post-cart. My 
sensible to it, and so I remained |companion_had also been delay- 
to wile away the night in quaintied on the road by a general 
talk about Omer Pacha, and such/|break-down. He arrived in Bu- 
notabilities among mankind, as|charest only one hour before me, 
interested this simpleparty. Time|and he was subsequently con- 
passes not unpleasantly, when/|fined to his bed for two months 
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by a severe illness brought on by |this salt is procured from liquid 
the fatigue and exposure of the|transparent brine, pumped up 
- Journey. from the bowels of the earth. 
Droitwich makes its salt in this 

a way i, we vats Hey pumps 

up the brine, an igs up the 

A DIP IN THE BRINE. |rock-salt. In Cheshire there are 
Ler no one be charged withitwo beds of salt underlying the 
levity until he has had a dip in: river Weaver and tributaries; the 
the brine. It is then that his!'lowermost being the richer of the 
levity is indeed apparent He two, is the one most worked, ata 
flounders about, and tries to sink,:! depth of, perhaps, three hundred 
but cannot; his gravity is too:feet. Miners dig down to the 
little, his levity too much; the/salt, as they would to coal or 
brine buoys him up, with or with-|iron; they use the pick and the 
out his own consent, — and float: shovel, the blast and the forge, 
he must. ijust as other miners do. ‘The 
But where and what is this! material which they dig up, rock- 
brine? Even at Droitwich, and salt, isa very hard, dirty whitish 
perhaps elsewhere. Brine, how-|substance, requiring great force 
ever, is not intended mainly to:to separate it from the parent 
float upon, but mainly to prepare bed, and brought up to the sur- 
salt from; and therefore its, face in lumps of various size and 
bathing qualities must be re-ishape. Almost the whole of this 
arded in a secondary sense.:rock-salt is exported to foreign 
roitwich is one of the spots: countries, whcre it is applied to 
enriched with our invaluable!various uses. If a subterrancan 
stores of salt. Worcestershire ‘stream flow over any part of the 
is far inferior to Cheshire as a'bed of salt, the water becomes 
salt-producing country; still is'saturated with salt, and con- 
the supply in and around the/| verted into brine. Itis from such 
districts of Droitwich and Broms-|brine that by far the largest 
grove very important. If Wor-; quantity of English salt is ob- 
cester town has a fashionable tained; for, it is cheaper to pump 
neighbour on the one_ side,!up the liquid than to dig up the 
Malvern, it has a sober indus-| solid. 
trious neighbour on the other, | A picture of an old town placed 
Droitwich. The one spends ‘in juxtaposition to a picture of a 
money, the other makes money; new town, — or rather two pic- 
Worcester acts as a metropolisjtures of the same town in dif- 
for both. 'ferent periods of its career — will 
All the world knows what table tell us many things which pic- 
salt is; but some portions of the : torial people do not think about. 
world do not know that much of; Are there tall chimneys in the 
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newer picture, and none in the 
old? Then is there some manu- 
facturing process carricd on, 
which has had its birth since the 
sketching of the earlier picture. 
A safe conclusion, certainly, in 
many respects, but as certainly 
unsafe in respect to Droitwich. 
In Nash’s Worcestershire, the 
first cdition of which appeared 
about seventy years ago, Droit- 
wich is honoured with a copper- 
plate engraving, in which there 
arc two tranquil churches, four 
tranquil sheep, many stiff, tran- 
quil trees, and a few quaint tran- 
quil houses; but of tall chimneys 
we can see none. There are, it is 
true, a few slender bits rising 
from certain lowish roofs to a 
height a little above the ordinary 
houses; but, if these be chimneys, 
they are humble indeed to the 
pretentious brick stalks now 
visible in that town. And yet 
Droitwich was busily making 
salt in those days as in the pre- 
sent. Changes of process have 
much to do with these changes of 
chimney. 

Nash was terribly puzzled to 
determine the meaning of Droit- 
wich. The town was first named 
Wie or Wich. Then some say 
that wic is derived from the lo- 
man vicus, a street or village; 
and others say that it comes from 
the Saxon wic, a station or man- 
sion; while others will have it 
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signifies a salt-spring in its primi- 
tive sense, was more than Nash 
could take upon himself to deter- 
mine. Then what is Droit, and 
why was Droit married to Wick? 
After roaming among Druids and 
Romans, Saxons and Danes, our 
antiquary settles down among 
the Normans, and tells us that 
brine-springs of a weaker quality 
in several parts of Worcester- 
shire being stopped up to prevent 
the excessive consumption of 
wood, and the inhabitants onl 
allowed to draw brine from this 
town, it came to be distinguished 
by the adjunct Droit, legal or 
allowed. 

The information collected by 
Nash and other county historians 
respecting the salt springs at 
Droitwich, is in many respects 
very curious. 1t has been traced 
through a period of eight cen- 
turies and a half. The redoubt- 
able Kenulph, king of the Mer- 
cians, in the year eight hundred 
and sixteen, gave to the Church 
of Worcester, ten houses at 
Wick, with salt furnaces; and 
about a century and a half after- 
wards, King Edwy endowed the 
same church with five more salt 
furnaces. There seems to be 
some doubt as to the meaning 
which the old chroniclers at- 
tached to the names salt-fur- 
naces, seales, and saline; but 
at any rate, the old Saxon kings 


that wic is a transformation of| gave to the Church at Worcester 


wi, Or wye, a sanctuary or holy 
spot, and that all sait-springs 
were in early times held almost 


an intcrest in the Droitwich salt- 
springs, and this is enough for 
our present purpose. At the time 


sacred; but, that wic, or wich|of Domesday survey, shares in 
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these springs were annexed to(dilapidated. In the time of Le- 
many estates in the county, al-}land there were about four hun- 
though the estates werc, in s0me|dred seales, or brine-vessels at 
instances, several miles distant.|Droitwich; and wood for fuel 
Under what condition the right;had become so scarce, that it 
to the brine became thus curious-|had to be brought from Wor- 
ly held, does not clearly appear;,;cester, Bromsgrove, and Al- 
but, each of these landowners | cester. Leland “asked a saulter 
had a share of brine apportioned; howe much would he suppose 
to him, proportionate to the/yearly to be spent at the four- 
timber which his estate afforded.|naces, and he answered that by 
The fuel used in the evaporating |estimation there was spent six 
houses, was wood; and it is pro-|thousand loads yearly. It isyonge 
bable that, when the neighbour-; pole wood, easy to be cloven.” 
hood of Droitwich became stripp-| In those days, every share in 
ed of its wood to feed these/the brine, as a property, was 
fires, aright to some ofthe brine|called a phat; and as for the 
was awarded to the more distant|maunner of distributing the brine, 
landowners on condition of their|it became almost apices td to 
furnishing wood for fuel. Other|have as many boiling-vesscls as 
landowners sold their wood 1to|there were shares, one to each; 
the salt-makers, being paid in|there is at least a possibility, if 
money or in salt. In those daysinot a probability, that share, 
there appears to have bcen five|phat, seale, sulina, and furnace, 
wells of brine in and near Droit-| were often used as convertible, 
wich. Edward the Confessor and|or practically equivalent terms: 
Earl Edwin had possessed about|/sometimes implying a salt-ma- 
a hundred and fifty salinze at|king vessel, and at other times 
these wells, all of which passed such a quantity of brine as that 
over to William the Conqucror.| vessel could contain. The ves- 
Whether a salina meant a de-|sels, made of lead, were about 
finite quantity of brine, or a/|six feet in length, four in breadth, 
vessel in which the brine was|and one in depth. It was the 
boiled, is a point whereupon | forest of Feckenham, stripped to 
learned doctors differ. ‘The royal| supply Droitwich with fuel, that 
property in the Droitwich brine}Drayton addressed thus as a 
was held until the time of King|dishevelled nymph: 

John, who leased it for ever to 

the burgesses, at a fee-farm rent| Fond nymph, thy twisted curls on which 
of one hundred pounds per an~! thou lettest ihe fuenaes waste; that 
num. The crown had to inter- miserable barc : 
fere, in the time of Henry the|I hope to sce thee left, which so dost me 
Third, to sce that the salt-works Whose beanies many a morn have blest 
were not allowed to become my longing eyes; 
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And till the weary san sunk down into 
the weat, 

Thou still my object wast, thou once my 
only best. 
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The salt-making was confined to 
the latter half of each year. 
That every man should like his 


The time shall quickly come, thy groves| own cakes and ale is wellenough; 


and pleasant springs, 

Where to the mirthful merle the warbling 
mavis sings, 

The painful labourer’s hand shall stack 
the roots to burn: 

The branch and body spent, yet could 
not serve his tarn! 


About two centuries and a half|Each phat, or share, 


ago, the brine-ownership at 
Droitwich was thus regulated. 
There were about four hundred 
phats or shares. Each phat was 
represented by two hundred and 


but, unfortunately, man looks 
too often with an eagcreye to the 
cakes and ale of his neighbours. 
There was something in the 
brine-spring system which led 
almost of necessity to monopoly 
was a de- 
finite quantity; and if the num- 
ber of shares became also de- 
finite, the shareholders would 
form 2 snug little body among 
themselves. In the time of Charles 


sixteen large vessels full of|the Second there were about four 


brine; and in order that no per- 
son should have stronger brine 
than his neighbour, service of- 
ficers called ties-men were ap- 
pointed to manage the distribu- 
tion. Each sharcholder gave 
notice to the ties-men of the 
number of shares held by him. 
All the holders made their salt 
about the same time: and the 
ties-men meted out an equal 
measure for the top, the bottom, 
and the middle ot the well, to 
each shareholder, that all might 
share ytd in the strongest 
brine. They gave out six vessels 
full for the top, six for the middle, 
and six for the bottom; these 
eighteen constituted one wicken 
brine; there were twelve of these 
wickens served out in about half- 
a-year, at intervals of fourteen 
or fifteen days each; and the 
total, making a quantity of two 
hundred and sixteen large vessels 
full, was the brine received in 
respect to each share in one year. 


hundred and cighty phats, held 
by about a hundred and fifty 
shareholders. These holders 
claimed, not only the brine in 
the three existing pits, but also 
the right to prevent any one else 
from sinking any other pit, even 
on his own freehold ground. But, 
one stout Mr. Stegnor, stout in 
heart and in pocket, defied all 
the corporate sharcholders and 
all their phats; he dug for brine 
on his own ground, he found it, 
he defended his right in all sorts 
of law courts and equity courts, 
and finally conquered; where- 
upon the phatsmen lost their 
monopoly, and salt fell gradually 
from two shillings to fourpence 
per bushel. 

But, the strangest stage in the 
history of the Droitwich Works 
occurred during the time of 
George the First. The mayor 
of the town, hearing that the 
brine-pits of Cheshire were very 
much deeper than those at Droit- 
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wich, bethought him that it might|pans; but canals and railways 


be well to have the corporate pits 
bored or dug deeper; it was 
done; when up rushed such a 
flood of brine that two of the 
well-sinkers werc drowned before 
they could get out of the way; 
and the supply became hence- 
forward so abundant that there 
was no occasion to limit the phats 
to a definite quantity, or to limit 
the working to half-yearly spells. 
In fact, what with the lawyers on 
the onc side, and the well-diggers 
on the other, the phatsmen com- 
pletely lost their monopoly; and 
many annuities, many widows’ 
jointures, many funds for schools 
and hospitals and almshouses, 
many pensions, many charitics, 
were interfered with, causing a 
good deal of distress in the town, 
until matters had righted them- 
selves. 

During the same century many 
additional pits were sunk. Gene- 
rally they went through forty or 
fifty feat of marl, then a hundred 
or more of gypsum, and then was 


now bring a plentiful supp v 
of good coal, and Drayton’s wood- 
nymph need not be er 
dishevelicd. 

In one of the earliest volumes 
of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, not much less than two 
centuries back, when the Royal 
Society was just beginning to 
feol its way, the salt-springs 
of Cheshire and Worcestershire 
came in for a reasonable share 
of very reasonable speculation. 
Some searcher for owledge 
propounded a long rlpiad 7 of 
queries: — What is the depth 
of the salt-springs? What kind of 
country ‘t is thercabout? What 
plants grow near them? Whether 
there be any hot springs near the 
salt ones? Whether the water 
of the salt-springs be hotter or 
cooler than other spring water? 
Whether they find any shells 
about those springs; and what 
kind of earth it is? How strong 
the water is of salt? What is 
the manner of their working? 


found a subterranean river of] Whether the salt made of these 


brine, about two feet in depth, 
flowing over a bed of rock-salt 
of unknown thickness; when the 
boring penctrated quite through 
the stratum of gypsum, then did 
the brine burst upward with great 
force to the surface. Time was, 
when men dipped up the brine 
with hand-worked buckets; then 
they used horse-wheels; and now 
they use steam-engines. Time 
was, when the neighbouring 
forests were mig of their 
trees to supply fuel for the salt- 


springs be more or less apt to 
iiasolve in the air than other salt? 
Whether it be as good to powder 
beef or other flesh with, as 
French salt? Whether those 
salt-springs do yield less water, 
and more of the salt, in great 
droughts than in wet seasons? 
How long before the spring, or 
in the spring it may be, before 
the fountains break out into their 
fullest sources? How much water 
the springs yield daily? At what 
distance are the springs from the 
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sea? How near the foot of any' as this weightiness was produced 
hill is to those springs, and what) wholly by the salt, it followed 
height the next hillis of? To all,: thatfourtons of brine would yield 
or nearly all of these queries very’ one ton of salt. 

sensible answers were given by! MBrine-boiling and salt-making, 
one “learned and observing Wil-'is hot steaming work. Go into 
liam Jackson, DoctorofPhysick.”|any one of the works, and you 
It is easy to see that the querist; wi l see men naked to the waist, 
had the salt salt seas in his mind: employed in an atmosphere only 
tracing his quecuens: and many ‘just bearable by strangers. You 
others would naturally associate, i see that the brine is pumped up 
in some indefinite way, the salt:from the pits into reservoirs: 
of the brine with the salt of the! you sce ranges of large shallow 
ocean. But, Doctor Jackson quadrangular iron pans, placed 
only knew about Cheshire salt, | over fiercely heated furnaces: 
and — like a good philosopher —| you see the brine flow into the 
limited his replies to that which | pans, and in due time bubble and 
was within his own knowledge.|boil and evaporate with great 
A Droitwich authority, Doctor,rapidity: you sce that the salt 
‘Thomas Rastell, afterwards took!cvidently separates by degrees 
up the matier, and gave a similar|from the water, and granulates 
ht of replies to the queries,iat the bottom of the pan: you 
in relation to the brine-springs!see men lade up this granulated 
of Worcestershire. Une of his/|salt with flattish shovels, and 
answers gives as clear a notion'transfer it to draining vessels: 
of the saline strength of the brine|and you sce it finally put into 
as anything we canimmagine. He! oblongboxes, whence It is carried 
says,that at the Upwich pit, there|to the stove-room to be dried. 
were three sorts of brine, which! Observing a little more closely, 
were drawn from three different’ you sec that a nicety of manipu- 
depths, and were called by the|lationleadstoanice classification 
workpeople First-man, Middlc-|of salt. If the brine be rapidly 
man, and Last-man. A measure |and violently boiled, one kind of 
that, when filled with distilled!salt is produced, — the finest 
water, would weigh twenty-four|and best; of slower boilin ; 
ounces, was filled with First-man,|a moderately good kind of salt 
and then weighed thirty-one|comes; of still slower, a strong 
ounces; it was filled with Second-| but coarse kind, used in salting 
man, and then weighed thirty|herrings and other fish. The 
ounces; it was filled with Last-|coarsest' salt is often the 
man, and then weighed twenty-|strongest; and thus all demands 
nine ounces. So that the average|for quality arc easily met. The 
of the brine was one-fourth|blocks of salt we sce in the 
‘ heavier than distilled water; and|London shops, are taken from 
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wooden moulds, containing about'the plan of campaign. On a se- 
thirty pounds each. It is in;lected occasion — perhaps on a 
these moulds that the salt con-/|dark night, forthis reads better— 
solidates; and then the white'a body of men belonging to the 
oblong quadrangular masses are: company cut off the pipes of one 
removed from the moulds, and:unfortunate salt-maker, stopped 
faken into the stove-house to:his brine, and thereby stopped 
ry. his trade. After a time, he 
A Battle of the Brine was;plucked up spirit and showed 
fought at Droitwich about four! fight. He procured men from the 
ears ago, and a very singular! little salt-works to come and 
battle it was, in respect both to| hel him re-lay his pipes in the 
its cause and its tactics. One of!night; while other men from the 
the salt-works had been carried! big salt-works came to prevent 
on by a company, which com-;them. Constables came and 
pany fell into dificulties, and the;looked on, ready to interfere 
operations were suspended for;if matters became serious. After 
a considerable time. During this|a struggle, the little party. drove 
period, other persons sank new | off the big party, and succeeded 
its and established new works./in re-laying the pipes. <A few 
n the renewal of the company’s days afterwards, at midnight, the 
operations, there were, of course,;company’s men again went and 
more salt-makers than before.|cut off the pipes. In another 
They competed with one another, /direction, by an extraordinary 
and prices fell below the remu-|stroke of genius, the company 
nerating point. The makers met,|managed to cut off a brine-pipe 
and talked, and wrangled; but|by running a kind of tunnel or 
effected nothing in a_peacc-jgallery from a cellar belonging 
making direction. Then the com-|to a tenant of theirs, and so 
any declared war. The company |intersccting the pipe underneath 
ad their brine-pits at their works; |the turnpike-road — for this par- 
but all, or nearly all, the other/ticular brine-pipe did not run 
manufacturers derived theirbrine|through any ground belonging 
from pits at a ater or lesser|to the company. Atit they went, 
distance from their works; and| Russians and Turks, big salters 
it seems to have been a custom/|and little salters, until matters 
in the district to assume that the| began to look serious. It was 
salt-makers might carry their|fancied that each party would 
brine-pipes through any estate,|injure the other, and that the 
provided they did not mterfere|trade of the town would suffer. 
with the surface. Now, ithappened; At length peace was proclaimed, 
that the company possessed the)on what terms we do not meme 
und through which some of' know; but peace was proclaimed, 
ese brine-pipes ran; and hence|— an may it flourish! For itis a 
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very peculiar and critical system|a medium price for fair average 
this, the obtainment of brine in|table-salt, soldatthe works. It 
such a way; it requires that alljis a great blessing to the country 
should work in harmony. that eke salt can thus be ob- 
There is a knotty problem in/|tained at twelve to sixteen pounds 
the Post-office Directory of|jforapenny. Merchants’ profits, 
Worcestershire. A certain inha-|shopkeepers’ profits, and the 
bitant of Droitwich, whom wejcharges for ship and canal and 
may perhaps designate JohnSalt,|railway conveyance, raise the 
is set down as “salt-pan maker price to the level with which we 
and New Rising Sun.” It might atjare familiar. After supplying 
first be supposed that John Salt: all ourhome wants, we have some- 
is the Coming Man who is so|thing like half a million of tons 
much talked of, about to rise and'to spare annually for other 
bless the world; but a humbler| countries. 
theory is, that hc keeps the New| The Royal Hotel at Droitwich 
Rising Sun hostelry, or perhaps has a series of baths connected 
that his better-half keeps it, while|with it. The cisterns of these 
he busies himself in making salt-;baths are connected by pipes 
pans. The ncighbouring county;with the brinc-bits of a neigh- 
of Stafford is abundantly rich inj bouring salt-work; and pm 8 
similar examples, principally|are set to work to supply the 
among the lock-makers of Wol-|baths. As the brine would very 
verhampton and Willenhall. nearly excoriate an unlucky 
At Droitwich alone,as many gel bathior if used in its first rude 
sixty thousand tons of salt are jstrength , it. is mollified and ren- 
made annually; but this is a trifle,dercd gentle. Hot clear water is 
compared to the Cheshire make. |mingled with cold clear brine. 
Taking the two counties, with a! The specific gravity is great, and 
sprinkling ina few other counties,|the bather. floats about with 
if is supposed that there are(|strange liveliness, enjoying the 
about a hundred salt-works in|mimic sea-bath. Stories are told 
England,— producing abouteight|}concerning gouty old gentlemen 
hundred thousand tons of salt'and rheumatic old ladies who 
per annum, — giving an average |have derived wonderful benefit 
produce of about eight thousand herefrom; but of this we know 
tons from each work. The price nothing. 
varies ZA eg otin five ar ings 
per ton for the commonest kind in ‘ 
times of competition, to about! | TIME’S CURE. 
twenty shillings per ton for the Mourn. O rejoicing heart! 











finest kind in times of mutually- = The Beare ate flying . pete 
s ac ne some treasur ' 
arranged tariffs. Twelve to f- Each one some blossom breaks, 


teen shillings per ton is about And feaves it dying; 
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The chill dark night draws near, Baths of Lucca as soon as she 
a hy aunwill soon depart, could be moved from her bed 
And leave thee sighing; = ee 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, Fortunately for the Demoi- 
The hours are flying: selle Grifoni, the Frenchwoman 
Rejoice, O grieving heart, had succeeded in producing 
, Séitn nears fy pda eae three specimens of her art before 
q a] 
With each some shadow files, her health broke down. They 
Until at last comprised the evening dress of 
The red dawn In the east yellow brocaded silk, to which 
‘And pain is peste pote? she had devoted herself on the 
Rejoice, then, grieving heart, morning when she first assumed 


The hours fly fast! her duties at Pisa; a black cloak 
jand hood of an entirely new 
shape; and an irresistibly-fasci- 
nating dressing- gown, said to 
THE YELLOW MASK. ‘have been first brought into 
lfashion by the princesses of the 
IN A ELE ORE TER \blood-royal of France. These 
CHAPTER Iv. larticles of costume, on being 
Iiven the master-stroke of re-!exhibited in the show-room, 
placing the treachcrous Italian'electrified the ladies of Pisa; 
forewoman by a French dress-:and orders from all sides flowed 
maker, engaged direct from in immediately on the Grifoni 
Paris, did not at first avail to establishment. They were, of 
elevate the great Grifoni estab-'course, casily executed by the 
lishment above the reach of-inferior work-women, from the 
minor calamities. Mademoiselle: specimen-designs of the French 
Virginie had not occupied her'}dressmakcr. So that the illness 
new situation at Pisa : ae a, of Mademoiselle Virginie, though 
week, before she fell ill, Alljit might cause her mistress some 
sorts of reports were circulated |temporary inconvenience, was, 
as to the cause of this illness;‘after all, productive of no abso- 
and the Demoiselle Grifoni even lute loss. 
went so far as to suggest that!) Two months at the Baths of 
the health of the new forewoman;Lucca restored the new fore- 
had fallen a sacrifice to some: woman to health. She returned 
nefarious practices of the chemi-|to Pisa, and resumed her place 
cal sort, on the part of her rival ‘in the private work-room. nce 
in the trade. But, however thejre-established there, she dis- 
misfortune had been roduced, | covered that animportant chan 
it was a fact that Mademoiselle, had taken place during her ab- 
Virginie was certainly very ill,/sence. Her friend and assistant, 
and afiother fact, that the doctor| Brigida, had resigned her situa- 
insisted on her being sent to thc|tion. All inquiries made of the 
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Demoiselle Grifoni only clicited 'claimed, ‘‘they certainly did you 
one answer: the missing work-{no injustice when they nick- 
woman had abruptly left her'named you ‘Care-For-Nothing,’ 
place at five minutes’ warning,|in old Grifoni’s work-room. 
. and had departed without con-|Where have you been? Why 
fiding to anyone what she, have you never written tome?” 
thought of doing, or whither she, “I had nothing particular to 
intended to turn her steps. ‘write about; and besides, I al- 
Months elapsed. The new year ways intended to come back to 
came; but no explanatory letter'Pisa and see you,” answered 
arrived from Brigida. The spring! Brigida, leaning back luxurious- 
season passed off, with all itsily in her chair. 
accompaniments of dress-making! ‘‘ But where have you been, for 
and arose PRY but still there nearly a whole year past? In 
was no news of her. The first| Italy?” 
anniversary of Mademoiselle; ‘‘No; at Paris. You know I 
Virginie’s engagement with the|can sing? — not very well; but 
Demoiselle Grifoni came round;'1 have a voice, and most French- 
and then, at last, a note arrived, ' women (cxcuse the impertinence 
stating that Brigida had rcturn-;have none. I met with a friend, 
ed to Pisa, and that, if the'and got introduced to amanager; 
French forewoman would send ,and | have been singing at the 
an answer, mentioning where her'theatre — not the great parts, 
private lodgings were, she would! only the second. Your amiable 
visit her old friend that evening, ! countrywomen could not sercech 
after business-hours. The in-|me down on the stage, but they 
formation was gladly enough jintrigucd against me success- 
given; and, punctually to t od ned behind the scenes. In short 
appointed time, Brigida arrived I quarrclled with our principal 
in Mademoiselle Virginie’s little;lady, quarrelled with the ma- 
sitting-room. nager, quarrelled with my friend; 
Advancing with her usual in-‘and here 1 am back at Pisa, with 
dolent statelincss of gait, the a little money saved, in my 
Italian asked after her friend’s' pocket, and no great notion what 
health as coolly, and sat down'l am to do next. 
in the nearest chair as care-' ‘Back at Pisa! Why did you 
lessly, as if they had not been ‘leave it?” 
separated for more than a few Brigida’s eyes began to lose 
days. Mademoiselle Virginie thcir indolent expression. She 
laughed in her liveliest manner, | sat up suddenly in her chair, and 
and raised her mobile French set one of her hands heavily on 
eyebrows in sprightly astonish-:a little table by her side. 
ment. . “Why?” she repeated, ‘‘ Be- 
‘Well, Brigida!” she ex-|cause when I find the game 
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going against me, I prefer giving|I hate Fabio d’Ascoli and Mad- 
itup at once to waiting to be!dalena Lomi — singly as man 


beaten.” 


“Ah! you refer to that last; wife. 


and woman, doubly as man and 
Stop! I'll tell you what 


ear’s project of yours for ma-/you want to know directly. Only 


ing your fortune among 
sculptors. I should like to hear 
how it was you failed with the 
wealthy young amateur. 
member that 1 fell ill before you 
had any news to giveme. Your 
absence when I returned from 
Lucca, and, almost immediately 
afterwards, the marriage of your 
intended conquest to the sculp- 


tor’s daughter, proved tome, of 


course, that you must have 
failed. But I never heard how. 
I know nothing at this moment 
but the bare fact that Maddalena 
Lomi won the prize.” 


the answer me another 


Re-|. 








uestion or 
two first. Have you heard any- 
thing about her health?” 

“Flow should I hear? Dress- 
makers can’t inquire at the doors 
of the nobility.” 

‘““True. Now, one last queg- 
tion: That little simpleton, Na- 
nina?” 

‘“‘] have never seen or heard 
anything of her. She can’t be at 
Pisa, or she would have called 
at our place for work.” 

“Ah! I need not have asked 
about her if I had thought a 
moment beforehand. Father 


“Tell me, first, do she and| Rocco would be sure to keep her 


ie ec live together hap- 
1 ” 

“There are no storics of their 
disagreeing. She has dresses, 
horses, carriages, a negro page, 
the smallest lap-dog in Italy — 
in short, all the luxuries that a 
woman can want; and a child, 
by-the-by, into the bargain.” 

“A child!” 

“Yes; a child, born little more 
than a week ago.” 

“Nota boy, [hope?” 

“No; a girl.” 

“T am glad of that. Those 
rich people always want the first- 
born to be an heir. 


They will his friends 


out of Fabio’s sight for his 
nicce’s sake.” 

‘What, he really loved that 
‘thread-paper of a agirl,’ as you 
called her?” 

“Better than fifty such wives 
as he has got now! Iwas in the 
studio the morning he was told 
of her departure from Pisa. 
A letter was privately given to 
him, telling him that the girl 
had left the place out of a feeling 
of honour, and had hidden her- 
self beyond the possibility of 
discovery to prevent him from 
compromising himself with all 
y marrying her. 


both be disappointed. Iam glad) Naturally enough he would not 


of that!” 


believe that this was her own 


‘““Mercy on us, Brigida, how!doing; and, naturally enough, 


fierce you look!” 


also, when Father Rocco was 


“Do I? It’s }ikely enough. |sent for, and was not to be found, 
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riest of being! all the time he was raving up and 
the business.) down the studio. 
hated the girl, and been rejoiced 
at her disappearance; but she 
never showed 
be an awkward rival,’ (1 thought 


he suspected the 
at the bottom o 
I never saw a man in such a fury 
of despair and rage before. He 
swore that he would have all 
Italy searched for the girl, that 
he would be the death of the 
priest, and that he would 
never enter Luca Lomi's studio 
again —” 

“And, as to this last parti- 
cular, of course being a man, he 
failed to keep his word?” 

“Of course. 
of mine to the studiolI discovered 
two things. The first, as I have 
said, that Fabio was really in 
love with the girl — the second, 
that Maddalena Lomi was really 
in love with him. You may sup- 
pose I looked at her attentively 
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She must have 


it. ‘You would 
to patlekagr | ‘even to a handsomer 
woman than I am.’ However, 
1 determined not to dcspuir too 
soon, and made up my mind to 
follow my plan just as if the ac- 
cident of the girl’s disappearance 
had never occurred. I smoothed 


At that first visit|down the master sculptor easily 


enough — flattering him about 
his reputation, assuring him that 
the works of Luca Lomi had 
been the objects of my adoration 
since childhood, telling him that 
I had heard of his di culty in 
finding a model to complete his 


while the disturbance was going) Minerva from, and offering my- 


on, and while nobody’s notice 
was directed on me. AIl women 
are vain, I know, but vanity 
never blinded my eyes. I saw 
directly that 1 had but one 
superiority over her— my figure. 
She was my height, but not well- 
made. She had hair as dark and 
as vo as mine; eyes as bright 
and as black as mine; and the 
rest of her face better than mine. 
My nose is coarse, my lips are 
too thick, and my upper lip over- 
hangs my under too far. She had 
none of those personal faults; 
and, as for capacity, she ma- 
naged the young fool in his pas- 
sion, as well as I could have 
managed him in her place.” 
“How?” : 
‘She stood silent, with down- 


self (if he thought me worthy) 
for the honour — laying great 
stress on that word — for the 
honour of sitting tohim. I don't 
know whether he was altogether 
deceived by what I told him; but 
he was sh enough to sce that 
I really could be of usc, and he 
accepted my offer with a pro- 
fusion of compliments. We 
parted, having arranged that I 
was to give him a first sitting in a 
weck’s time.” ens 4 

“Why put it off so long?” 

“To allow our young gentle- 
man time to cool down and re- 
turn to the studio, to be sure. 
What was the use of my being 
there while he was away?” 

“Yes, yes — I forgot. And 
how long was it before he came 


cast eyes, and a distressed look| back?” 
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“T had allowed him more time/|nothing about her or her dis- 
than enough. When I had given! appearance. It was quite useless 
my first sitting, I saw him in the! to ask him questions— he denied 
studio, and heard it was his se-: that any one had a right to put 
cond visit there since the day of them. Threatening, entreating, 
the girl’s disappearance. Those’ flattering — all modes of appeal 
very violent men are always were thrown away onhim. Ah, 
changeable and irresolute.” my dear! depend upon it, the 

‘‘Had he made no attempt,|cleverest and politest man in 
then, to discover Nanina?” Pisa, the most dangerous to an 

“Oh, yes! He had searched|enemy and the most delightful to 
for her himself, and had setia friend, is Father Rocco. The 
others searching for her, but to;rest of them, when I began to 
ng purpose. Four days of per- play my cards a little too openly, 
petual disappointment had been| behaved with brutal rudeness to 
enough to bring him to his|me. Father Rocco from first to 
senses. Luca Lomi.bad written) last treated me like alady. Sin- 
him a peace-making letter, asking|cere or not, 1 don’t care — he 
him what harm he or his daugh-|treated me like a lady when the 
ter had done, even supposing) others treated me like —” 
Father Rocco was to blame. “There! there! don’t get hot 
Maddalena Lomi had met him in|aboutitnow. Tellme, instead, 
the street, and had looked re-|how you made your first ap- 
signedly. away from him,'as if|proaches to the young gentle- 
she expected him to pass her. Injman whom you talk of so con- 
short, they had awakened his|temptuously as Fabio.” 
sense of justice and his good-| ‘“Asitturned out, in the worst 
nature (you see 1 can Ly ieee porns way. First, of course, 
give him his duc); and they had/I made sure of interesting him in 
got him back. lie was silentand|me by telling him that I had 
sentimental enough at first, and|}known Nanina. So far, it was 
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shockingly sulky and savage 
with the pricst — 

©] wonder Father Rocco ven- 
tured within his reach.” 

‘Father Rocco is nota man to 
be daunted or defeated by any- 
body, Icantell you. The same 


allwellenough. My next object 
was to persuade him that she 
could never have gone away if 
she had truly loved him alone; 
and that he must have had some 
fortunate rival in her own rank 
of life, to whom she had sacri- 


day on which Fabio came back|ficed him, after atifying her 
to the studio, he returned to it.| vanity for a time by bringing a 
Beyond boldly declaring that he| young nobleman to her feet. Lhad, 
thought Nanina had done quite|as you will easily imagine, diffi- 
right, and had acted like a good | culty enough in making him take 
and virtuous girl, he would say /|this view of Nanina’s flight. His 
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pride and his love for the girljhe laughed at me, and that 


were both concerned in refusing | she —’ 


to admit the truth of my sug- 
estion. At last I succeeded. 


‘“‘Hush! not so loud. There 
are other people lodging in the 


brought him to that state of|/house. Never mind about tellin 


ruffled vanity and fretful self-as- 
sertion in which it is easiest to 
work on a man’s feclings, — in 
which a man’s own wounded 
pride makes the best pitfall to 
eatch him in. I brought him, I 
say, to that state, and then — 
she stepped in, and profited by 
what I had done. Is it wonder- 
ful now that 1 rejoice in her dis- 
appointments; that I should be 

lad to hear any ill thing of her 
that any one could tell me?” 

‘But how did she first get the 
advantage of you?” 

‘If I had found out, she would 
never have succeeded where I 
failed. All 1 know is that she had 
more opportunities of seeing him 
than I, and that she used them 
cunningly enough even to de- 
ceiveme. While I thought I was 
gaining prom with Fabio, I was 
actually losing it. nies first suspi- 
cions were excited by a change 
in Luca Lomi’s conduct towards 
me. He grew cold, neglectful — 
at last absolutely rude. I was 
resolved not to see this; but ac- 
cident soon obliged me to open 
my cyes. One morning I heard 


me what you heard; it only irri- 
tates you to no purpose. I can 
pga that they had discover- 
e —_—? 

“Through her, remember — 
all through her!” 

‘Yes, yes, I understand. They 
had discovered a great deal more 
than you ever intended them to 
know, and all through her.” 

‘‘But for the prieets Virginie, 
I should have been openly in- 
sulted and driven from their 
doors. He had insisted on their 
behaving with decent civility to- 
wards me. They said that he 
was afraid of me, and laughed at 
the notion of his tryivg to make 
them afraid too. That was the 
last thing I heard. The fury I 
was in, and the necessity of 
keeping it down, almost suf- 
focated me. [I turned round, to 
leave the pice for ever, when 
who should I see, standing close 
behind mc, but Father Rocco. 
He must have discovered in m 
face that I knew all; but he too 
no notice of it. He only asked, 
in his usual quiet, polite way, if 
I was looking for anythin if had 


Fabio and Maddalena talking of}lost, and if he could help me. 


me when they imagined that I 
had left the studio. 1 can’t repeat 
their words, especially hers. ‘The 
blood flies into my hcad, and the 
cold catches me at the heart, 
when I only think of them. It 


I managed to thank him and to 
get tothe door. He opened it for 
me respectfully, and bowed — 
he treated me like a lady to the 
last! It was evening when I left: 
the studiointhat way. The next 


will be enough if I tell you that|morning I threw up my situation, 
q% 
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and turned my back on Pisa.|chair, advanced to the porter's- - 


Now you know everything.” 


“Did you hear of the mar-|her 


lodge, in the court-yard. 


eaving 
friend to go on, 


Brigida 


riage? or did you only assume, |slipped in aftcr the servant by 


from what 


would take place?” 


ou knew, that it|the open wicket, and concealed 


herself in the shadow cast by the 


“JT heard of it about six months, great closed gates. 


ago. A man came to sing in the 
chorus at our theatre, who had 
been employed some time before 
at the grand concert given on the 
occasion of the marriage. — But 


‘he Marchesa Melani, to in- 
quire how the Contessa d’Ascoli 
and the infant are, this evening,” 
said the footman. 

‘“My mistress has not changed 


let us drop the subject now.j|at all for the better, since the 
I am in a fever already with|morning,” answered the porter. 


talking of it. 
situation here, my dear — I 
declare your room is 
stifling.” 

‘Shall I open the other win- 
dow?” 

“No: let us go out and get a 
breath of air by the river-side. 
Come! take your hood and fan — 
it is getting dark — nobody will 


see us, and we can come back 
here, if you like, in half an 
hour.” 


Mademoiselle Virginie acceded 
to her friend’s wish, rather re- 
luctantly. They walked towards 
the river. The sun was down and 
the sudden night of Italy was 
gathering fast. Although Bri- 
gida did not say another word on 
the subject of Fabio or his wife, 
she led the way to the bank of 
the Arno, on which the young 
nobleman’s palace stood. 

Just as they got near the great 
door of entrance, a sedan-chair, 
approaching in the opposite di- 
rection, was set down before it; 
and a footman, after a moment's 
conference with a lady inside the 


You are in a badj“ The child is doing quite well.” 


The footman went back to the 


almost|sedan-chair; then returned to the 


porter’s-lodge. 

“The Marchesa desires me to 
ask if fresh medical advice has 
been sent for?” he said. 

‘Another doctor has arrived 
from Florence to-day,” replied 
the porter. 

ademoiselle Virginie, missin 
her friend suddenly, turned bac 
towards the palace to look after 
her, and was rather surprised to 
sec Brigida slip out of the wicket- 
ate. There were two oil-lamps 
urning on pillars outside the 
door-way, and their light glan- 
cing on the Italian’s face, as she 
passed under them, showed that 
she was smiling. 


CHAPTER. V. 


Wu. the Marchesa Melani 
was making rege Nec at the gate 
of the palace, Fabio was sitting 
alone in the apartment which his 
wife usually occupied when she 
was in health. it was her fa- 
vourite room, and had been 
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peu decorated, by her own|asleep; and then withdrew, after 
esire, with hangings in yellow|first leaving a sealed letter on 
satin, and furniture of the same|the table by his master’s side. 


colour. 
in it to hear the report of the 
doctors after their evening visit. 

Although Maddalena Lomi had 
not been his first love, and 
although he had married her 
under circumstances which are 
generally and rightly considered 
to afford few chances of lasting 
happiness in wedded life, still 
they had lived together through 
the one year of their union, tran- 
quilly, if not fondly. She had 
moulded herself wisely to his pe- 
culiar humours, had made the 
most of his easy disposition, and, 


when her quick temper had got|him. 


the better of her, 


to acknowledge that she had 
been wrong. She had bcen ex- 





ad scldom|suspense, any occu 
hesitated in her cooler moments| better than sitting idle. 


Fabio was now waiting} Fabio summoned him back into 


the room, and asked when the 
letter had arrived. He replied 
that it had been delivered at the 
see two days’ since, and that 

e had observed it lying unopen- 
ed on a desk in his master's 
study. 

Left alone again, Fabio re- 
membered that the letter had 
arrived at a time when the first 
dangerous symptoms of his wife's 
illness had Aaclarod themselves, 
and that he had thrown it aside 
after observing the address to 
be in a handwriting unknown to 
In his present state of 
ration was 
So he 
took up the letter with a sigh, 
broke the seal, and turned in- 


travagant, it is true, and had/quiringly to the name signed at 
irritated him by fits of unrea-!the end. 


sonable jealousy; but these were 
faults not to be thought of now. 
He could only remember that 


she was the mother of his child,iwhispered to himself. 


and that she lay ill but two 


rooms away from him — danger- |! 


ously ill 
unwillingly 
very day. 


as the doctors had 


The darkness was closing in: 


It was, “ Nana.” 

ITe started and changed co- 
lour. “A letter from her!” he 
éC Why 
does it come at such a time as 
this?” 

His face grew paler and the 


confessed on that'letter trembled in his fingers. 


Those’ superstitious 


feclings 
which he 


ad ascribed to the 


upon him, and he -took up the'nursery influences of his child- 


hand-bell to ring for Ilghts. 
When the servant entered, there; 
genuine sorrow in his face, : 
in his voice, asi 


was 
fo anxiety 


hood, when Father Rocco 
charged him with them in the 
studio, seemed to be overcomin 
him now. He hesitated an 


e inquired for news from the listened anxiously in the direc- 


sick-room. ‘The man only an- 
swered that his mistress was still 


reading the letter. 


tion of his wife’s room, before 
Was its ar- 
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rival ominous of good or evil? 
That was the thought in. bis 
heart, as he drew the lamp near 
to him and looked at the first 
lines. 

‘“‘ Am] wrongin writing to you?” 
(the letter began abruptly) “If 1 
am, you have but to throw this 
little leaf of paper into the fire, 
and to think no more of it, after 
it is burnt up and gone. I can 
never reproach you for treating 
my letter in that way; for we are 
never likely to meet again. 

‘Why did I go away? — Only 
to save you from the consequences 
of marrying a poor girl who was 
not fit to become your wife. It 
almost broke my heart to leave 
you; for I had nothing to kecp 
up my courage but the remem- 
brance that I was going away for 
your sake. J] had to think of that, 
morning and night — to think of 
italways, or I am afraid I should 
have faltered in my resolution, 
and have gone back to Pisa. I 
longed so much at first to see you 
once more — only to tell you that 
Nanina was not heartless and un- 
ogee and that you might pity 

er and think kmdly of her, 
though you might love her no 
longer. 

* ay to tell you that! If I had 
been a wef 1 might have told it 
to you in a letter; but I had never 
learnt to write, and 1 could not. 
prevail onanyeelite.get others to 
take the get fe. All I could 

wie learn secretly how to 
-Awriteg™@m my own hand. It was 
_loggyeeng work; but the upper- 
«mest thought in my heart was al- 
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ways the thought of justifying 
myself to you, and that made me 
patient and persevering. | learnt, 
at last, to write so as not to be 
ashamed of myself, or to make 

ou ashamed of me. I began a 

etter — my first letter to you — 
but I heard of your marriage be- 
fore it was done, and then | had 
to tear the paper up, and put the 
pen down again. 

“} had no right to come be- 
tween you and your wife even 
with so little a thing as a letter — 
I had no right to do anything but 
hope and pray for your happiness. 
Are you happy? I am sure you 
i at to be; for how can your 
wife help loving you? 

“It is very hard for me to ex- 
plain why I have ventured on 
writing now, and yet I can’t think 
that 1 am doing wrong. 1 heard 
a fow days ugo (for lhave a friend 
at Pisa who keeps me informed, 
by my own desire, of all the 
p easant changes in heb life) — 

heard of your child being born; 
and | thought myeelf, after that, 
justified at last in writing to you. 

o letter from mc, at such a time 
as this, can rob your child’s 
mother of so much as a thought 
of yours that is due to her. Thus, 
at least, it seems to me. I wish 
so well to your child,that I cannot 
surely be doing wrong in writing 
these lines. 

“T have said already what I 
wanted to say — what I have been 
longing to say for a whole year 
past. 4 have told you why | left 
Pisa; and have perhaps persua- 
ded you that I have gone ugh 
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some suffering, and borne some|himself changing colour guiltily, 
heart-aches for your sake. Have.as one of his servants entered. 

I more to write? Only a word or| ‘My mistress is awake,” the 
two to tell you that 1 am earning man said, with a very grave face, 
my bread, asl always wished to:and a very constrained manner}; 
earn it, quietly at home — at) ‘‘andthe gentlemen in attendance 
least, at what I must call home; desire me to say —” 
now. lamliving with reputable} He wasinterrupted, before he 
people; and I want for nothing.) could give his message, by one of 

a Biondella has grown very;the medical men, who had follow- 
much,: she would hardly be)ed him into the room. 
obliged to get on your knee to} “I wish I] had better news to 
kiss you now; and she can plait'communicate,” began the doctor 
her dinner-mats fastcr and more| gently. 
neatly than ever. Ourolddog is| ‘She is worse, then?” said 
with us, and has Jearnt twonew Fabio, sinking back into the 
tricks; but you can’t be expected! chair from which he had risen the 
to remember him, although you: moment bcfore. 
were the only strangerl ever saw| ‘She has awakened weaker 
him take kindly to at first. instead of stronger after her 

“It is time I finished. If you|sleep ,” returned the doctor, eva- 
have read this letter through tojsively. ‘Inever like to give u 
the end, I am sure you will excuse’! all hope, till the very last, but—” 
me, if I have written it badly.| ‘It is cruel not to be candid 
There is no date to it, because I! with him,” interposed another 
feel that it is safest and best for| voice — the voice of the doctor 
both of us, that you should know from Florence, who had just 
nothing of where I am living. I|entered the room. ‘Strengthen 
bless you and pray for you, and yourself to bear the worst,” he 
bid you affectionately farewell.|continued, addressing himself to 
If you can think of me as a sister,|Fabio. ‘Sheis dying. Can you 
think of me sometimes still.” compose one enough to go 

to her bed-side?” 

Fabio sighed bitterly while he| Pale and speechless, Fabio 
read the letter. “Why,” he/rose from his chair, and made a 
whispered to himself, why oes! sign in the affirmative. He trem- 
it come at such a time as this, | bled s0, that the doctor who had 
when I cannot, dare not think of: first spoken was obliged to lead 
her?” As he slowly folded the: him out of the room. 
letter up, the tears came into his| ‘‘ Your mistress has somc near 
eyes, and he half raised the paper ‘relations in Pisa, has she not?” 
to his lips. Atthe same moment,!said the doctor from Florence, .: 
some one knocked at the door of:appealing to the servant who 
the room. He started, and felt! waited near hi 
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“Her father, sir, Signor Luca|his third bow. “The dress-maker 


Lomi; and her uncle, Father 
Rocco,” answered the man. 
“They were here all through the 
day until my mistress fellasleep.” 

‘Do you know where to find 
them now?” 

“Signor Lucatold me he should 
be at his studio; and Father 
Rocco said, 1 might find him at 
his lodgings.” 

“Send for them both directly. 
Stay! who is your mistress’s con- 
fessor? Hc ought to besummoned 
without loss of time.” 

‘‘My mistress’s confessor is 
Father Rocco, sir.” 

“Very well — send, or go your- 
self, at once. Even minutes may 
be of importance, now.” Saying 
this, the doctor turned away, and 
sat down to wait for any last 
demands on his services, in the 
ehair which Fabio had just left. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Berore the servant could get 
to the priest’s lodgings a visitor 
had applied there for admission, 
and had been immediately re- 
‘ceived by Father Rocco himeelf. 
This favoured guest was a little 
man, very sprucely and neatly 
dressed, and oppressively polite 
in his manner. He bowed when 
he first sat down, he bowed when 
he answered the usual inquiries 
about his health, and he bowcd 
for the third time, when Father 
Rocco asked what had brought 
him from Florence. 

“Rather an awkward busi- 
ness,” replied the little man, re- 
covering himself uneasily after 


named Nanina, whom you place 
under my wifc’s protection, about 
a year ago —” 

‘‘’ What of her?” inquired the 
priest, eagerly. 

““T regret to say she has left us, 
with her child-sister, and their 
very disagreeable dog,that growls 
at everybody.” 

“When did they go?” 

““Only yesterday. I came here 
at once to tell you, as you were 
so very particular in recommend- 
ing us to take care of her. Itis 
not our fault that she has gone. 
My wife was kindness itself to 
her, and I always treated her like 
a duchess. I bought dinner-mats 
of her sister; 1 even put up with 
the thieving and growling of the 
disagreeable dog —” 

‘Where have ma d gone to? 
Have you found out that?” 

““T have found out, by applica- 
tion at the passport-office, that 
they have not left Florence — 
but what particular part of the 
city suey have removed to, I have 
not yet had time to discover.” 

‘‘And pray why did they leave 
you in the first place? Nanina is 
not a girl to do ee without 
a reason. She must have had 
some cause for going away. W hat 
was it.” 

The little man hesitated, and 
made a fourth bow. 

‘You remember your private 
instructions to my wife and my- 
self, when bid first erougit a- 
nina to our house?” he said, look- 
ing away rather uneasily while he - 
spoke. 
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but to take care that she did not/ing and looking askance at the 
suspect you. lt was just possible, | priest, as if he expected to re- 
aut that time, that she might try|ceive a severc reprimand. 

to get back to Pisa without my| But Father Rocco said no- 
knowing it; and everything de-|thing. He was thinking. Who 
pended on her remaining at Flo-| could she have written to? If to 
rence. I think, now, that I did|Fabio, why should she have 
wrong to distrust her; but it was| waited for months and months, 
of the last importance to provide|after she had learnt how to use 
against all possibilities, and tojher pen, before sending him a 
abstain from putting too much/ letter? if not to Fabio, to what 
faith in my own good opinion ofjother person could she have 
the girl. For these reasons, I cer-| written? 

Gaaly did instruct -you to watch; “I regret not discovering tho 
her privately. So far, you are|address— regret it most deeply,” 
quite right; and I have nothing! said the little man, with a low 
to complain of. Goon.” bow of apology. 

‘““You remember,” resumed the| ‘It is too late for regret,” said 
little man, “that the first conse-| Father Rocco, coldly. ‘‘l'ellme 
quence of our following your in-|how she came to leave your 
structions was a discovery (which | house; | have not heard that yet. 
we immediately communicated to| Be as briefas youcan. I expect 

ou) that she was secretly learn-|to be called every moment to the 
ing to write?” bedside of a near and dear rela- 

“Yes. And I also remember/tion, who is suffering from 
sending you word, not to show|secvere illness. You shall have 
that you Knew what she was/all my attention; but you must 
doing; butto wait and see if she|ask it for as short a time as pos- 
turned her knowledge of writing | sible.” 
to account, and took, or sent,| ‘1 will be briefness itself. In 
any letters to the post. You in-/the first place, you must know 
formed me in your rcgular that I have — or rather had— an 
monthly report, that she never/idle, unscrupulous rascal of an 
did anything of the kind.” a chest in my business.” 

‘Never, until three days ago. he priest pursed up his 
And then, she was traced from;mouth, contemptuously. 
her room in my house to the; ‘In the second place, this 
post-office with a letter, which|same good-for-nothing fellow 
she ph 2 Hi into the box.” had the impertinence to fall in 

‘“‘And the address of which you! love with Nanina.” 
discovered before she took it} Father Rocco started, and 
from your house?” listened eagerly. 

‘*Unfortunately I did not,”| ‘But I must do the girl the jus- 


“Yes. You were to watch her,} answered the little man, redden- 
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tice to say that she never gave 
him the slightest encouragement; 
and that, whenever he ventured 


to speak to her, she always quiet- | establish some claim to her 


ly, but very decidedly repelled 
him.” 


“A good girl!” said Father 
Rocco. “always said she was a 
good girl. It was a mistake on 
ed part ever to have distrusted 

er. 


“Among the other offences,” 
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“Well! Was it not his interest, 
being unable to make any im- 
pression on the girl's fancy, to 
grati- 
tude; and try if he could not win 
her that way? By showing her 
my letters, he would make her in- 
debted to him for knowing that 
she was watched in your house. 
But this is not the matter in ques- 
tion now. You say you infer that 
she had seen my letters. On what 


continued the little man, ‘“of!grounds?” 


which I now find my scoundrel of 
an apprentice to have been guilty, 
was the enormity of picking the 
lock of my desk, and prying into 
my pes papers.” 

ou ought not to have had 
any. Private papers should al- 
ways be burnt papers.” 

‘They shall be for the future; 
I will take good care of that.” 

“Were any of my letters to 
you about Nanina among these 
private papers?” 

‘‘Unfortunately, there were. 
Pray, pray, excuse m 
caution this time. Itshall never 
happen again. 

“Goon. Such imprudence as 
yours can never be excused; it 
can only be provided against for 
the future. 1 suppose the appren- 
poe showed my letters to the 

ir 9? 
= “T infer as much; though why 
he should do so —” 

‘“Simpleton! Did you not say 
that he was in love with her (as 
you term it), and that he got no 
encouragement?” 

: Yes: I said that—and I know 
it to be true.” 


“On the strength of this bit of 
paper,” answered the little man, 
ruefully producing a note from 
his pocket. ‘She must have had 
your letters shown to her soon 
after putting her own letter into 
the post. For, on the evening of 
the same day, when I went up 
into her room, I found that she 
and her sister and the disagree- 
able dog had all gone, and ob- 
served this note laid on the 
table.” 

Father Rocco took the note, 


want of|and read these lines: — 


“J have jast discovered that I have 
been watched and suspected ever saince 
my stay under your rovuf. It is impos- 
sible that I can remain another night in 
the house ofaspy. I go with my sister. 
We owe you nothing, and we are free to 
live honestly where we please. If you 
see Father Rocco, tell him that I can 
forgive his distruat of me, but that I can 
never forget it. I, who had fall faith in 
him, had a right to expect that he should 
have full faith In me. It was always an 
encouragement to mo tv think of him as 
a father and a friend. d have lost that 
encouragement for ever — and it was the 
last I had left to me! 

‘* NANINA.”” 


The priest rose from his seat 
as he handed the note back, and 
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the visitor immediatcly followed 
his example. 

‘We must remedy this misfor- 
tune as we best may,” he said, 
with a sigh. ‘Are you ready to 
go back to Florence to-mor- 
row?” 


The little man bowed again. 


“Kind out where she is, and 
ascertain if she wants for any- 
thing, and if she is living in a safe 
place. Say nothing about me, 
and make no attempt to induce 
her to return to your house. Sim- 
ply let me know what you dis- 
cover. The poor child has a spirit 
that no ordinary people would 
suspect in her. he must be 
soothed and treated tenderly, 
and we shall manage her yet. No 
mistakes, mind, this time! Do 
just what I tell you, and do no 
more. Have you anything else to 
say to me?” 


The little man shook his head 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Good night, then,” said the 
priest. 

““Good night,” said the little 
man, eippi through the door 
that was held open for him with 
the politest alacrity. 

‘‘ Thisis vexatious,” said Father 
Rocco, taking a turn or two in 
the study after his visitor had 
gone. ‘It was bad to have done 
the child an injustice — it is worse 
to have been found out. There is 
nothing for it now but to wait till 
I know where she is. [I like her, 
and I like that note she left be- 
hind her. It is bravely, delicate- 
ly, and honestly written — a 
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ood girl— a very good girl in- 
eed!” 

He walked to the window, 
breathed the fresh air for a few 
moments, and quietly dismissed 
the subject from his mind. When 
he returned to his table, he had 
no thoughts for any one but his 
sick niece. 

“It seems strange,” he said, 
“that I have had no message 
about her yet. Perhaps Luca has 
huard something? It may be well 
if I go to the studio at once to 
find out.” 

Ife took up his hat and went to 
the door. Just as he opened it, 
Fabio’s servant confronted him 
on the threshold. 

“T am sent to summon you to 
the palace,” said theman. ‘The 
doctors have given up all hope.” 

Father Rocco turned deadly 
pale, and drew backastep. *‘ Have 
you told my brother of this?” he 
asked. 

“T was just on my way to the 
studio,” answered the servant. 

‘‘] will go there instead of you 
and break the bad news to him,’ 
said the priest. 

They descended the stairs in 
silence. Just as they were about 
to separate at the street-door, 
Father Rocco stopped the ser- 
vant. 

‘¢ How is the child?” he asked, 
with such sudden eagerness and 
impatience that the man looked 

ulte startled as he answered that 

e child was perfectly well. 

‘‘'There is somc consolation in 
that,” said Father Rocco, walk- 
ing away, and speaking partly to 


i. 
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the servant, partly to himself.|to befal us, and I go to prepare 
““My caution has misled me,” he|him for it.” 
continued, pausing thoughtfully! «you refer to the dangerous 
when he was left alone in the! iliness of your niece?” said Bri- 
roadway. ‘I should have risked| sida, “1 heard of it this evening. 
using’ the mother’s influence) [ct us hope that your fears are 
sooner to procure the righteous| exaggerated, and that we may 
restitution. All hope of compass-|yet meet under less distressing 
ing it now rests on the life of the} circumstances. I have no present 
child. Infant as she is, herlintention of leaving Pisa for 
father’s ill-gotten wealth may yet/ some time, and I shall always be 
be gathered back to the church| iad to thank Father Rocco for 
by her hands. the politeness and considcration 
He proceeded rapidly on his|which he showed to me, under 
way to the studio, until he reach-!delicate circumstances, a year 
ed the river-side and drew close ago.” 
to the bridge which it was neces-| With these words she curtsey- 
sary to cross in order to get to! ed dcferentially, and moved away 
his brother's house. Here he!lto rejoin her friend. The priest 
stopped abruptly, as if struck by | observed that Mademoiselle Vir- 
a sudden idea. The moon had|,inic lingered rather near, as if 
just risen, and her light, stream-|anxious to catch a few words of 
ing across the river, fell full upon! the conversation between Brigida 
his face as he stood by the para-iand himself. Seeing this, he, in 
et-wall that led cE to the bridge. ' his turn, listened as the two wo- 
e was so lost in thought thathe'men slowly walked away to- 
did not hear the conversation of| rether, and heard the Italian say 
two ladies who were evens to her companion — 
along the pathway close behin “Virginie, 1 will lay you the 


him. As they brushed by him, ° , 
J y price of a new dress that Fabio 
the taller of the two turned round | d’Ascoli marries again.” 


and looked back athisface. —_ | wather Rocco started when she 

“Father Rocco!” exclaimed sid those words as if he had 
the lady, stopping. trodden on fire. 

“Donna Brigida!” cried the| “My thought!” he whispered 

riest, looking surprised at first,,; nervously to himself. ‘My 
But recovering himself directly, | thought at the moment when she 
and bowing with his usual quict; spoke tome! Marry again? An- 
politeness. ‘Pardon me if l.other wife, over whom I should 
thank you for honouring me by. have no influence! Other chil- 
renewing our acquaintance, andi dren, whose education would not 
then pass on to my brother's be confidedtome! What would 
studio, Aheavy affliction is likely; become, then, of the restitution 
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that I have hoped for, wrought’ priest's arm, and looked into his 

for, prayed for? ° ‘face with breathless, speechless 
He stopped, and looked fixed-| eagerness. 

ly at the sky above him. The! Compose yourself,” repeated 

bridge was deserted. His black; Father Rocco. “Compose your- 

figure rose up erect, aah a ear E self to hear the worst. My poor 


and spectral, with the white stilli Luca, the doctors have given up 


light falling solemnly all around |g} hope.” 


it. Standing so for some minutes, | , ’ 
hs Ant aaron as dep gta, Seal et 
is hand angrily on the parapet! aa 
of the bridge. He then turned: Maddalena my Cale ay ony 
round slowly in the direction by, : 


which the two women had walked! ‘Jeiterating these words again 
awa sand again, he leaned his head 


6 anne Brigida,” he said, #gainst the partition and burst 
“I will lay you the price of fifty,imto tears. Sordid and coarse as 
new dresses that Fabio d’Ascoli bis nature was, he really loved 

I¥e set his face once more to-:nad was in his statucs and in 


wards the studio, and walked on, her. 
Without stopping until he ar-! After the first burst of his 
rived at the mastcr-sculptor’s grief was exhausted, he was re- 
door. ;called to himself by a sensation 
ey again?” he thought'as if some change had taken 
to himself as he rang the bell:'place in the lighting of the 
“Donna Brigida, was your first: studio. He looked up directly, 
failure not cnough for you?:and dimly discerned the priest 
Are you going to try a second standing far down at the end of 
time?” the room nearest the door, with 

Luea Lomi himself opened the|the lamp in his hand, eagerly 
door. Wie drew Father Rocco: looking at something. 
hurriedly into the studio, towards; “Rocco!” he exclaimed — 
2 single lamp burning on a standj“‘Rocco! why have you taken 
near the partition between the/the lamp away? What are you 
two rooms. dina there ?’ 

“‘Have you heard anything of | ‘There was no movement and 
our poor child?” he asked. “‘T'ell'no answer. Luca advanced a 
me the truth ! — tell me the truthistep or two, and called again — 
at once!” “Rocco, what are you doing 

“‘Hush! compose yourself.|there?” 

I have heard,” said Father Roc-| The priest heard this time, 
co, inlow, mournful tones. and came suddenly towards his 

Luca tightened his hold onthe| brother with the lamp in his 
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hand — so suddenly that Luca 
started. 

“What is it?” he asked, in 
astonishment. ‘Gracious God!; Tuere is no picture more suc- 
Rocco, how pale you are!” ‘cessful in appealing to general 

Still the priest never said a! sympathy than that of a disabled 
word. He put the lamp down on ' soldier or sailor. He presents, at 
the nearest table. Luca observed | once, ideas of dangers encounter- 
that his hand shook. He had: ed, hardships endured, bravery, 
never seen his brother violently | obedience, paar and suffer- 
agitated before. When Rocco/ling. He has pcrhaps served 
had announced, but a few mi-jabroad long cnough to sever ties 
nutes ago, that Maddalena’s life; which, when he left home, con- 
was despaired of, it was in a nected him with it. Those rela- 
voice which, though sorrowful, |tivcs and friends who remain to 
was perfectly calm. What was|him, hc is too often obliged toad- 
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PENSIONERS. 


the meaning of this sudden panic/dress as a suppliant for help and 


— this strange, silent terror? 


compassion. IJis pension is too 


The priest observed that: his{small for subsistence, and his 


brother was looking at him carn- 
estly. ‘““Come!” he said in a faint 


health or his habits unfit him for 
many occupations which other 


whisper— “come to her bedside;|men find no difficulty in ob- 


we have no time to lose. 
your hat, and leave it to me to 
put out the lamp.” 

He hurriedly extinguished the 
light while he spoke. ‘They went 
down the studio side by side to- 
wards the door. 
streamed through the window full 
on the place where the priest had 
been standing alone with the 
lamp in his hand. As they passed 
it, Luca felt his brother tremble, 
and saw him turn away his head. 


T'wo hours later, Fabio d’As- 
coli and his wife were separated 
in this world for ever; and the 
servants of the palace were anti- 
cipating in whispers the order of 
their mistress’s funeral-proces- 
sion to the burial-ground of the 
Campo Santo. 


Get | taining. 


A society is in course of forma- 
tion for the Employment of Naval 
and Military Pensioners. It has 
received the approval and en- 
couragement ofmany distinguish- 


The moonlightied men who are well entitled to a 


hearing; among others, of Mr. 
Gueia, the chaplain-general to 
the Forces, who is thorough] 
acquainted with the Englis 
soldier in all his aspects. Its 
objects, as stated in a prospectus, 
are: 


To call upon the Nobility, Gentry, Rail- 
way and other Companies, Bankera, Ship- 
owners, Merchants, Agriculturists, Ma- 
nufacturers, and Employers generally, 
through the medium of Circulars and Ad- 
vertisements, to intimate to the Officers 
of the Society when they have a vacancy 
in their relative establishmeuts, with a 
description of the sort of person they 
wish to employ, whether as Grooms, 
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Helpers, Gardeners, Porters, Messengers 

Ganie- keepers, Watchmen, Door pe O1fice- INFANT GARDENS. 
keepers, &c., &c., the duties of which ‘ 

eonilitions may be adequately performed | SEVENTY or eighty years ago 
by men igh ths though able for nenre a ‘there was 2 son borntothe Pastor 
tary or Naval Service, are perfectly, ye * . p 
and, in certain cases, peculiarly qualified Froébel, ae ar via his calling 
for many of the ordinary avucations of ,1n the vi age OF berweissbach, 
labour. in the principality of Schwarz- 


| 
To keep on the books of the Association ' % 
the names of the men discharged, with DUE Rudolstadt. The son, who 


good characters from her Majesty's Ser-! WAS called Frederick, proved to 
vice, , upecifying tues _comanion ae Bi ‘be a child of unusually quick sen- 
wounds, &c., the kind of employment for’ .21,.:}%4- : ae 
which they may be considered physically: sibilities , keenl alive Sa gee 
capable, their age, their late position in Pr€ssions, hurt vy discor s of all 
the Army or Navy, ane their eecupadew. inds; by quarrelling of men, 
before entering her ajesty’s Service, | mPa + 
with a copy of Testimonials of conduct, : Women and children, by ill as 
sobriety, and general character whilst’sorted colours, inharmonious 
pee ne sud iatinall - ™ isounds. He was, to a morbid 
n the receipt of intimations from Em- ao, = 
ployers of any vacancy, the Soclety will extent, capable of lade ie de 
search their Register and complete their, light from the beauties of nature, 
anaaiies. with aview. of tecoummendink and, as a very little boy, would 
such a man as they think In every way. eae ‘ q 
eligible to fill the situation in a satisfuc- | PED much of his time in study 
tory manner. ing and enjoying, for their own 
bu Papaahs rd will, tet — where they sa c, the lines and angles in the 
may deem it advisable, advance smal : . ’ 
sums of money to the men in order to: Sothic architecture ipa igs vad s 
enable them to reach places at a distance, , church. Who does not ow 


or to meet any other urgent necessities. | what must be the central point of 

It frequently happens that em-/all the happiness of such a child? 
ployers have far to scek for per-|The voice of its mother is the 
sons, of whom the requisite qua-'sweetest of sweet sounds, the 
lities of steadiness and honesty face of its mother is the fairest of 
can be readily certified. In such fair sights, the loving touch of 
cases the Society offers an imme-iher lip is the symbol to it of all 
diate resource; and will therefore ' pleasures of the sense and of the 
doubtless succeed in its object.'soul. Againstthe thousand shocks 
it must not however be forgotten,'and terrors that are rcady to af- 
that there is no line of life which: flict a child too exquisitely sensi- 
does not cast, upon the bene-:tive, the mother is the sole pro- 
volence or the poor-laws of this. tectress, and her help is all-suffi- 
country, its disabled and unpen-'cient. Frederick Friébel lost 
sioned candidates for such situa- his mother in the first years of his 
tions as the Society seeks for its, childhood, and his youth was tor- 

rotégés. How far these will fall'tured with incessant craving for 
into competition and rivalry with.a sympathy that was not to be 
them, cannot be easily deter-| found. 
mined. | The Pastor Frébel was too 
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busy to attend to all the little|has even penetrated to our Eng- 
fancies of his son. It was his|lish concert-rooms, where many 
good practice to be the peaceful|a fair English maiden has been 
arbiter of the disputes occurring |made familiar with the dare-devil 
in the village, and, as he took his patriots of which it was com- 


boy with him when he went out, 
he made the child familiar with 
all the quarrels of the P 
Thus were suggested, week after 
week, comparisons between the 
harmony of nature, and the spite 
and scandal current among men. 
A dreamy, fervent love of God, a 
fanciful boy’s wish that he could 
make men quiet and affectionate, 
took strong possession of bits 
Frederick, and grew with his ad- 
vancing years. He studied a 
ood deal. Following out his 
ove of nature, he sought to be- 
come acquainted with the 
sciences by which ‘her ways and 
aspects are explained: his con- 
templation of the architecture of 
the village church ripened into a 
thorough taste for mathematics, 
and he enjoyed agricultural life 
ractically, as a worker on his 
ather’s land. At last he went 
to Pestalozzi’s school in Switzer- 
land. 
Then followed troublous times, 
and patriotic war in Germany, 
where even pocts fought against 
the enemy with lyre and sword. 
The quick instincts, and high, 
ecnerous impulses of Frederick 
Prébel were engaged at once, 
and he went out to battle on be- 
half of Fatherland in the ranks of 


the boldest; for he was one of| gether. 


osed, by the refrain of the 
erman song in honour of their 


arish.|prowess — Das ist Liitzow’s 


wilde, verwegene Jagd. Having 
performed his duty to his country 
in the ranks of its defenders, 
Frébel fell back upon his love 
of nature and his study of tri- 
mDelOe, squares, andcubes. He 
h made interest that placed 
him in a position which, in many 
respects, curiously satisfied his 
tastes — that of Inspector to the 
Mineralogical Museum in Berlin. 
The post was lucrative, its duties 
were agrecable to him, but the 
ones of his life’s desirc was yet 
to be attained. 

For, the unsatisfied cravings 
of his childhood had borne fruit 
within him. He remembered the 

uick feelings and perceptions, 

e incessant nimbleness of mind 

roper to his first years, and how 

e had been hemmed in and 
cramped for want of right en- 
couragement and sympathy. He 
remembered, too, the ill-condi- 
tioned people whose disputes had 
been made part of his experience, 
the dogged children, cruel fathers, 
sullen husbands, angry wives 
quarrelsome neighbours; an 
surely he did not err when he 
connected the two memories to- 
How many men and 


Liitzow’s regiment — a troop of|women go about pale-skinned 


riders that carned by its daring|and weak of limb 


an immortal name. Their fame 


because their 


physical health during infancy 
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and childhood was not establish- {forced to carry his principle of 
ed by judicious management. It'self-denial to the utmost. He 
is just so, thought Frébel, with; bought each week two large rye- 
our minds. There would be fewer Joaves, and marked on them with - 
sullen, quarrelsome, dull-witted ; chalk each day’s allowance. Per- 
men or women,iftherewerefewer haps he is the only man in the 
children starved orfed improper-;world who ever, in so literal a 
ly in heart and brain. ‘To im-;way, chalked out for himself a 
prove society—to make men and ‘scheme of dict. 
women better — it is requisite to! After labouring for many years 
begin quite at the beginning, and'among the boys at Keilhau, 
to secure for them a wholesome .Frébel — married to a wife who 
education during infancy and:shared his zeal, and made it her 
childhood. ‘Strongly possessed labour to help to the utmost in 
with this idea, and feeling that'carrying out the idea of her hus- 
the usual methods of education, ; band’s life — felt that there was 
by restraint and penalty , nimat' more to be accomplished. His 
the accomplishment of far too boys came to him with many a 
little, and by checking natural twist in mind or temper, caught 
development. even do positive by wriggling up through the be- 
mischief, Friébel determined. wilderments of a neglected in- 
upon the devotion of his entire fancy. The first sproutings of 
energy, throughout his life, toa: the human mind need thoughtfal 
strong effort for the establish- culture; there is no period of life, 
ment of schools that should do ‘indeed, in which culture is so es- 
justice and honour to the nature sential. And yet, in nine out of 
of a child. He resigned his ap- ‘ten cases, it is precisely while the 
ointment at Berlin, and threw little blades of thought and buds 
himself with only the resources of love are frail and tender, that 
of a fixed will, a full mind, and a no heed is taken to maintain the 
right purpose, on the chances of soil about them wholesome, and 
the future. ithe air ahout them free from 
At Keilhau, a village of Thu-‘blight. There must be Inrant 
ringia,hetooka peasant’scottage, Ganpens, Frébel said; and 
in which he purposed tocstablish straightway formed his plans, 
his first school: a village boys’:and set. to work for their accom- 
school. It was necessary to en- plishment. 
large the cottage; and, while. He had become familiar in 
that was being done, Frdébel cottages with the instincts of 
lived on potatoes, bread, and mothers, and the faculties with 
water. So scanty was his stock which young children are en- 
of capital on which his enterprise 'dowed by nature. He never lost 
was started, that, in order honest- ‘his own childhood from memory, 
ly to pay his workmen, he was'and being denied the blessing of 
Household Words. XXXII. : 8 
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an infant of his own, regarded all |flowers brought by friends to his 
the little ones with equal love.! bedside. Nature, he said, bore 
The direction of his boys’ school} witness tothe promises of revela- 
—now flourishing vigorously —|tion. So Frébel passed away. 
he committed to the care of a re-| ang Nature's pleasant robe of green, 
lation, while he set out upon 4&/| Humanity’s appointed shroud, enwraps 
tour through parts of Germany His monument and his memory. 
and Switzerland to lecture upon| Wise and good people have 
Infant training and to found In-!been endeavouring of late to ob- 
fant Gardens where he could. He/|tain in this country a hearing for 
founded them at Ilamburg, Leip-|the views of this good teacher, 
sic, Dresden, and elsewhere.|and a trial for his system. Only 
While labouring in this way he! fourtecn years have clapsed since 
was always exercising the same .the first InfantGardeén was estab- 
spirit of self-denial that hadilished, and already infant gar- 
marked the outset of his cduca-|dens have been introduced into 
tional career. Whatever hc could most of the larger towns of Ger- 
earn was for the children, to pro- | many. Let us now welcome them 
mote their eausc. He would not! with all our hearts to England. 
spend upon himself the money: ‘he whole principle of Fré- 
that would help in the accom-!hel’s teaching is based on a per- 
plishment of his desire, that'fect love for children and a fall 
childhood should be made asland genial recognition of their 
happy as God in his wisdom had |nature, adetermination that their 
designed it should be, and that: hearts shall not be starved for 
full play should be given to its! want of sympathy, that since they 
encrgies and powers. Many a/jare by infinite wisdom so created 
night's lodging he took, while on!as to find happiness in the active 
his travels, in the open fields, with |cxercisc and development of all 
an umbrella for his bedroom and |thcir faculties, we, who have 
a knapsack for his pillow. children round about us,shali not 
So beautiful a self-devotion to!longer repress their energies, tie 
a noble cause won recognition. |up their bodies, shuttheir mouths, 
One of the best friends of his old |and declare that they asd us 
age was the Duchess Ida of Wei-, by the incessant putting of the 
mar, sister to Quecn Adclaide of! questions which the Father of us 
En jand, and his death took place , all has placed in their mouths, so 
on the twenty-first of June, thrcee!that the teachable one for ever 
years ago, at a country seat of!cries to those who undertake to 
the Duke of Meiningen. He died'be its guides — “What shall I 
at the age of seventy, peaceably,!do?” ‘To be ready at all times 
upon a summerday, delighting in! with a wise answer to that ques- 
the beautiful scenery that ay |tion, ought to be the ambition of 
outside his window, and in the|every one upon whom a child’s 
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nature depends for the means of|descension to become in spirit 
healthy growth. The frolic of!as a child with children, and no- 
childhood is not pure exuberance| body is fit to teach the young 
and waste. ‘“ ‘there is often ajwho holds a different opinion. 
high meaning in childish play,”|Unvarying cheerfulness and 
said Frébel. Let us study it,)/ kindness, the refinement that 
and act upon hints — or more| belongs naturally to a pure, well- 
than hints — that nature gives.|constituted woman’s inind are 
They fall into a fatal error who|absolutely necessary to the ma- 
despise all that a child does, as|nagement of one of Frébel’s in- 
frivolous. Nothing is trifling that/ fant gardens. 
forms part of a child’s life. Then, a rain » let it be under- 
That which the mother awakens and! Stood that Frébel never wished 
fosters , his system of training to be con- 
mer east? eve ce Casent acters] (oee, into mers eeumao, to) tis 
/ *} exclusion of all that spontaneous 
Be ee eee re action in which morc than half of 
We quote Frébel again, injevery child’s education must 
these lines, and we quote others|consist. It was his purpose to 


in which he bids us show the opecnce in which it 
as eiok suddenly thed was most uscful to proceed, how 
Tbe ilensed aeenik ot Aad ntiey ms best to assist the growth of the 
In which the soul unites with all mind by following the indications 


In earth, or heaven, or sea, or sky. | nature furnishes. Nothing was 
But enough has already been farther from his design, in doing 
said to show what he would have that, than the imposition of a 
done. How would he do it? icheck on any wholesome ener- 
Of course it must be borne in! gies. Blindman’s buff, romps, 
mind, throughout the following: puzzles, fairy tales, everything 
sketch of Frébel’s scheme of.in fact that exercises soun ly any 
infant training, that certain qua-! set of the child’s faculties, must 
lities of mind are necessary to|be admitted as a part of Frébel’s 
the teacher. Let nobody suppose ,system. The cardinal point of 
that any scheme of education can his doctrine is, — take care that 
attain its end, as a mere scheme, ;you do not exercise a part only, 
apart from the qualifications of; of the child’s mind or body; but 
those persons by whom it is to be/|take thorough pains to see that 
cacriod out. Very young children; you encourage the development 
can be trained successfully uy ot its whole nature. If pains — 
no person who wants hearty!and great pains — be not taken 
liking for them, and who can/|to see that this is done, probably 
take part only with a proud sense jit is not done. The Infant Gar- 
of restraint in their chatter and/dens are designed to help in 

their play. It is in truth no con-| doing it. 
s shad 
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The mind of a young child 
must not be trained at the ex- 
pense ofits body. Every muscle 
a if possible, to be brought 
daily into action; and, in the 
case of a child suffered to obey 


the laws of nature by free tum- 
bling and romping, that is done 
in e best manner possible. 


Every mother knows that by car- 
rying an infant always on the 
same arm its wth is liable to 
be perverted. Every father 
knows the child’s delight at 
being vigorously danced up and 
down, and much of this delight 
arises from the play then given 
to its muscles. s the child 
grows, the most unaccustomed 
positions into which it can be 
safely twisted are those from 
which it will receive the greatcst 

leasure. That is because play 
is thus given to the muscles na 
form they do not often get, and 
nature, — always watchful on the 
child’s behalf — cries, We will 
have some more of that. It does 
us good. As it is with the body, 
s0 it is with the mind, and Fro- 
bel’s scheme of infant education 
is, for both, a system of gymnas- 

ics. 

He begins with the new-born 
infant and demands that, if pos- 
sible, it shall not be taken from 
its mother. He sets his face 
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instinct, or the knowledge that 
can tell them how to behave in 
its presence. Only the mother 
should, if possible, be the child’s 
chief companion and _ teacher 
during at least the first three 
ears of its life, and she should 
ve thought it worth while to 
pre are herself for the right 
Iment of her duties. Instead 
of tambour work, or Arabic, or 
any other useless thing that may 
be taught at girls’ schools, surely 
it would be a great blessing if 
young ladies were to spend some 
of their time in an infant garden, 
that might be attached to every 
academy. Let them all learn 
from Frébel what are the re- 
quirements of a child, and be 
prepared for the wise perform- 
ance of what is after all to be the 
most momentous business of 
their lives. 

The carrying out of this hint is 
indeed necessary to the complete 
and general adoption of the in- 
fant-garden system. Frdébcl 
desired his infants to be taught 
only by women, and required 
that they should be women as 
well educated and refined as 
possible; preferring amiable un- 
married giris. Thus he would 
have our maidens spending some 
par of their time in playing with 
ittle ones, learning to under- 


strongly against the custom of|}stand them, teaching them to 
committing the child during the| understand; our wives he would 
tenderest and most impressible| have busy at home, making good 


period of its whole life to the/use of 


eir experience, deve- 


care and companionship of an loping carefully and thought- 


ignorant nurse-maid, or of ser- 


vants who have not 


fully the minds of their children, 


ly 


the mother’s|sole teachers for the first three 
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years of their life; afterwards, 
either helped by. throwing them 
among other children in an in- 
fant garden for two or three 
hours every day, or, if there be 
at home no lack of little com- 
pany, having infant gardens of 
their own. 

Believing that it is natural to 
address intants in song, Frébel 
encouraged nursery songs, and 
added to their number. Those 
contributed by him to the com- 
mon stock were of course con- 
tributed for the sake of some use 
that he had for each; in the same 
spirit —- knowing play to be es- 
sential to a child — he invented 
games; and those added by him 
to the common stock arc all 
ineant to be used for direct 
teaching. It does notin the least 
follow, and it was not the case, 
that he would have us make all 
nursery rhymes and garden 
sports abstruscly didactic. He 
meant no more than to put his 
own teaching into songs and 
games, to show clearly that 
whatever is necessary to be said 
or done to a young child, may be 
said or done merrily or playfully, 
and although he was pasen tally 
a schoolmaster, he had no faith 
in the terrors commonly associa- 
ted with his calling. 

Frébel’s nursery songs are 
associated almost invariably 
with bodily activity on the part 
of the child. He is always, as 
s00n as he becomes old enough, 
to do something while the song is 
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contrived so that not even a joint 
of a little finger shall be left 
unexercised. If he be none the 
better, he is none the worse for 
this. The child is indeed un- 
lucky that depends only on care 
of this description for the full 
play of its body; but there are 
some children so unfortunate, 
and there are some parents who 
will be usefully reminded by 
those songs, of the necessity of 
procuring means for the free 
action of every joint and limb. 
What is done for the body is 
done, in the same spirit for the 
mind, and ideas are formed, not 
by song only. The beyinning of 
a most ingenious’ course of 
mental training by a series of 
playthings is made almost from 
the very first. 

A box containing six soft balls 
differing in colour, is given to 
the child. It is Frébel’s “first 
gift.” Long before it can speak 
the infant can hold one of these 
little balls in its fingers, become 
familiar with its spherical shape 
and its colour. It stands still, it 
springs, it rolls. As the child 
grows, he can roll it and run 
after it, watch it with sharp cyes, 
and compare the colour of one 
ball with the colour of another, 
prick up his ears at the songs 
connected with his various pone 
with it, use it as a bond of play- 
fellowship with other children, 
practise with it first efforts at 
self-denial, and so forth. One 
ball is suspended by a string, it 


going on, and the movements |jumps, — it rolls — here — there 
assigned to him are cunningly|— over — up, — turns left — 
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turns right — ding-dong — tip- 
tap — falls — spins; fifty ideas 
may be connected with it. The 
six balls, three of the primary 
colours, three of the secondary, 
may be built up in a pyramid; 
they may be set rolling, and used 
in combination in a great many 
ways giving sufficient exercise 
to the young wits that have all 
knowledge and experience before 
them. 

Frébel’s “second gift” is a 
small box containing a ball, cube 
and roller (the two last perfora- 
ted), with a stick and string. 
With these forms of the cube, 
sphere, and cylinder, there is a 
Hie deal to be donc, and learnt. 

‘hey can be played with at. first 
according to the child's own hu- 
mour: willrun, jump, represent 
earts or anything. ‘The ancient 
Egyptians, in their young days 
asanation, piled three cubes on 
one another and called them the 
three Graces. A child will, in 
the same way, sce fishes in 
stones, and be content to puta 
cylinder upon a cube, and say 

at is papa on horseback. Of 
this element of ready fancy in all 
childish sport, Frébel took full 
advantage. The ball, cube, and 
cylinder may be spun, swung, 
rolled, and balanced, in so man 
ways as to display practically all 
their properties. The cube, spun 
upon the stick piercing it through 
opposite edges, will look like a 
circle, and so forth. As the child 
grows older, each of the forins 
may be examined definitely, and 
he may learn from obscrvation to 
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describe it. The ball may be 
rolled down an inclined plane 
and the accelcration of its speed 
observed. Most of the elemen- 
tary laws of mechanics may be 
made practically obvious to the 
child’s understanding. 

The “third gift” is the cube 
divided once in every direction. 
By the time a child gets this to 
play with, he is three years old: 
of age ripe for admission to an 
Infant Garden. The infant gar- 
den is intended for the help of 
children between three ycars old 
and seven. Instruction in it — 
ulways by means of play — is 
given for only two or threc hours 
in the day; such instruction sets 
each child, if reasonably helped 
at home, in the right train of 
education for the remainder of 
its time. 

An infant garden must be held 
in a large room abounding in 
clear space for child’s play, and 
connected with a garden into 
which the children pr adjourn 
whenever weather will permit. 
The garden is meant chiefly to 
assure, more perfectly, the asso- 
ciation of wholesome bodil 
exercise with mental activity. If 
climate but permitted, Frébel 
would have all young children 
taught entirely in the pure, fresh 
air, while frolicking in sunshine 
among flowers. By his system he 
aimed at securing for them 
bodily as well as mental health 
and he held it to be unnatural 
that they should be cooped up in 
close rooms, and glued to forms, 
when ail their limbs twitch with 
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desire for action, and therc is a|the play. Pillars, ruined castles, 


warm sunshine out of doors. The|triumphal arches, 


garden, too, 
own; every child the master or 
mistress of a plot in it, sowing 
seeds and watching day by day 
the growth of plants, instructed 
playfully and simply in the mean- 
ing of what is observed. When 
weather forbids use of the gar- 
den, there is the great, airy room 
which should contain cupboards, 
with a Pee for every child’s 
toys and implements; so that a 
habit of the strictest neatness 
may be properly maintained. Up 
to the age of seven there is to be 
no book work and no ink work; 
but only at school a free and 
brisk, but systematic strengthen- 


should be their|bridges, crosses, towers, 


tes, 
can 
be complcted to the perfect satis- 
faction of a child, with the eight 
little cubes. They are all so 
many texts on which uscful and 
easant talk can be established. 
hen they are capable also of 
harmonious arrangement into 
patterns, and this is a great 
pleasure to the child. He Icarns 
the charm of symmetry, exercises 
taste in the preference of this or 
that among the hundred combi- 
nations of which his eight cubes 
are susceptible. - 
Then follows the “fourth gift,” 
a cube divided into cight planes 
cut lengthways. More things can 


city 


ing of the body, of the senses, of|be done with this than with the 


the intellect, and of the affec- 
tions, managed in such a way as 
to leave the child prompt for 
subsequent instruction, already 
comprehending the elements of a 
good deal of knowledge. 

We must endeavour to show in 
part how thatis done. The third 
gift — the cube divided once in 
every direction — enables the 
child to begin the work of con- 
struction in accordance with its 
own ideas, and insensibly brings 
the ideas into the control of a 
sense of harmon 
The cube divided into cight parts 
will manufacture many things; 
and, while the child is at work 


helped by quict suggestion now/to go through the rule of three 
Gad ches talks of|square root, and cube root. : 


then, the tea 


what he is about, asks many 


questions, answers more, mixes 
up little songs and stories with 


and fitness. |tip! 





other. Without strain on tho 
inind, in sheer play, mingled with 
songs, nothing is wanted but a 
liberal supply of little cubes, to 
make clear to the children the 
clements of arithmetic. The 
cubes are the things numbered. 
Addition is done with them; they 
are subtracted from cach other; 
they are multiplied: they are di- 
vided. Besides these four ele- 
mentary rules they cause chil- 
dren to be thoroughly at home in 
the principle of fractions, to mul- 
and divide fractions — as 
real things; all in good time, it 
will become easy enough to let 
written figures represent them — 


As 
a child has instilled into him the 
principles of arithmetic, so he 
acquires insensibly the ground- 
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work of geometry, the sisterjis a box containing pieces of 
science. wood, or pasteboard, cut into 

Frébel’s “fifth gift” is an ex-|sundry forms. With these the 
tension of the third, a cube di-{letters of the alphabet can be 
vided into twenty-seven equal:constructed: and, after letters, 
cubes, and three of these further} words, in such a way as to create 
divided into halves, three intojout of the game a series of plea- 
quarters. ‘This brings with it the | sant spelling lessons. ‘he letters 
teaching of a pet deal of geo-|/are arranged upon a slate ruled 
metry, much help to the lessons |into little squares, by which the 
in number, magnificent acces-|eye is guided in preserving regu- 
sions to the power of the little|larity. ‘Then follows the gift of 
architect; who is provided, now,ja bundle of small sticks, which 





with pointed roofs and other 
lories, and the means of pro- 
ucing an almost infinite variet 
of symmetrical 
more complex an 
than herctofore. 
The “sixth 


more beautiful 


and discussing it. 
sources are exhausted and com- 
bined with those of the “seventh 

ift” (a box containing cvery 
form supplied in the preceding 
series), the little puptl — seven 
years old — has had his inventive 
and artistic powers exercised, 
and his mind stored with facts 
that have been absolutely com- 
prehended. Mie has acquired 
also a sense of pleasure in the 
occupation of his mind. 

But he has not been trained in 
this‘way only. We lIcave out of 
account the bodily exercise con- 





atterns, both| 


gift” is a cube so: 
divided as to extend still farther !laid down with the fingers. 


the child’s power of combining} 
When its re-| brought to perfection, there is a 


represent so many straight lines; 
and, by laying them upon his 
slate, the child can make letters, 
patterns, pictures; drawing, in 
fact, with lines that have not to 
be made with pen or pencil, but 
are provided ready made and 
This 
kind of Stick-work having bcen 


capital extension of the idea with 
what is called Pea-work. By the 
help of peas softened in water, 
sticks may be joined together, 
letters, skelctons of cubes, cross- 
es, prisins may be built; houses, 
towers, churches may be con- 
structed, having due breadth as 
well as length and height, strong 
enough to be carried about or 
kept as specimens of ingenuity. 
Then follows a gift of flat sticks, 
to be used in plaiting. After that, 


there is a world of ingenuity to 


be expended on the piaiting, 
° 


nected with the entire round of! folding, cutting, and pricking 


occupation, and speak only of|plain or coloured 


aper. Chil- 


the mental discipline. There are|dren five years old, trained in 


some other 


‘‘gifts” that are/the Infant Garden, will delight in 


brought into service as the child | plaiting slips of paper variously 


becomes able to use them. 


One/|coloured into patterns of their 
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_ own invention, and will work with|bright, but also what is har- 
a sense of symmetry so much;monious and beautiful. 
refined by training as to produce| We have not left ourselves as 
patterns of exceeding beauty. Byimuch space as is requisite to 
cutting paper, too, patterns are!show how truly all such labour 
produced in the Infant Garden| becomes play to the child. Four- 
that would often, though the/teen ycars’ evidence sufiices fora 
work of very little hands, be re-|demonstration of the admirable 
ceived in schools of design with | working of a system of this kind; 
acclamation. Then there are|but as we think there are some 
games by which the first truths|parcnts who may be willing to 
of astronomy, and other laws of;inquire a little further into the 
nature, are made as familiar as|subject here commended earnest- 
they are interesting. For our|/ly to thcir attention, we will end 
own parts, we have been perfectly|by a citation of the source from 
amazed at the work we have seen| which we have ourselves derived 
done by children of six or seven| what information we possess. 
— bright, merry creatures, who| At the educational exhibition 
have all the spirit of their child-!in St. Martin’s Hall last year, 
hood active in them, repressed [there was a large display of the 
by no parent's seclfish love of| material used and results pro- 
ease and silence — cowed by no}|duced in Infant Gardens, which 
dull-witted teacher of the A BC/attracted much attention. The 
and the pot-hooks. Baroness von Marenholtz, en- 
Frébel discourages the cramp-|thusiastic in her advocacy of the 
ing of an infant’s hand upon a|childrens’ cause, came then to 
pen, but his slate ruled into little}; England, and did very much to 
squares, Or paper prepared in the| procure the cstablishment in this 
same way, is used by him for'country of some experimental 
easy training in the elements of/infant gardens. By her, several 
drawing. Modelling in wetclay|:months ago — and about the 
is one of the most important oc-|same time by M. and Madame 
cupations of the children who!Ronge who had already estab- 
have reached about the sixth/lished the first English infant 
year, and is used as much as pos-| garden — our attention was in- 
sible, not merely to encourage|vited to the subject. We were 
imitation, but to give some play|also made acquainted with M. 
to the creative power. Finally,|; Hoffman, one of Frébel’s pu- 
there is the best possible use|pils, who explained the system 
made of the rasan ea and chil-|theoretically at the Polytechnic 
dren engaged upon the colouring | Institution. When in this coun- 
of pictures and the arrangement |try, the Baroness von Marenholtz 
of nosegays, are further taught! published abook called Woman's 
to enjoy, not merely what is;Educational Mission: being an 
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nel eer of Frederick Fré- 
bel’s System of Infant Gardens. 
We have made use of the book 
in the preceding notice, but it 
appeared without the necessary 
illustrations, and is therefore a 
less perfect guide to the subject 
than a work published more re- 
cently by M. and Madame Ronge: 
A Practical Guide to the English 
Kindergarten. This last book 
we exhort everybody to consult 
who is desirous of a closer in- 
sight into Friébel’s system than 
we have been able here to give. 
It not ony. explains what the 
system is; but, 7 help of an un- 
stinted supply of little sketches, 
enables any one at once to study 
it at home and bring it into active 
operation. It suggests conversa- 
tions, gamcs; gives many of Frié- 
bel’s songs, and even furnishes 
the music (which usually consists 
of popular tunes — Mary Blanc, 
Rousseau's Dream, &c.) to which 
they may be sung. Furthermore, 
it is well to say that any one in- 
terested in this subject, whom 
time and space do not forbid, 
may see an Infant Garden in full 
work by calling on a Tuesday 
mornin 
ten and one on M. and Madame 
Ronge, at number thirty-two, 
Tavistock Placc, _ '‘l'avistock 
Square. That day these earliest 
and heartieat of our established 
infant gardeners have set apart, 
for the help of a good cause, to 
interruptions and investigations 
from the world without: trusting, 
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tisfaction of mere idle cu- 
riosity. 


UNFORTUNATE JAMES 
DALEY. 


Tnrovex what inadvertent 
misapprehension relative to the 
laws of mine and thine the late 
unfortunate Mr. James Daley 
came to be exiled from his native 
country, Ireland, to which he was 
so bright and conspicuous an 
ornament, I have had no means 
of ascertaining. That he was so 
exiled — that is to say, transport- 
ed beyond the seas, does nof ad- 
mit of a doubt, for lI find him to 
have been 2 convict in the penal 
settlement of Botany Bay, in or 
about the year seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-cight. 

Anno Domini seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-eight was a real 
annus mirabilis. ny millions 
of persons were born and died in 
every month, week, day, hour, 
minute, and second of that year: 
the sun shone with grcat bril- 
liancy over an immense space of 

copious showers of 


eaaret e 
between the hours of)rain fell from the heavens; and it 


is on indisputable record that at 
one period of the winter, snow 
covered a considerable portion 
of the earth’s surface. In the 

ear 'eighty-eight departed from 

ome all that was immortal from 
that miserably mortal amalgam 
of the lees of wine, the bitter 
ashes of Dead Sea apples, the 


of course, we suppose, that no|weeds and tares of unchecked 


one will disturb 


1em for the sa-| passions, the withered flowers of 
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hope, and youth, and honour, 
that was once Charles Edward 
Stuart, to the vast majority of 
his contemporaries the young 
pretender; but, on some cherish- 
ed medals, and on Canova’s 
tombstone, and in some stout. 
Scottish hearts, still Charles the 
Third, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland. This same 
’eighty-eight, too’, fourished, in 
New South Wales, the unfortu- 
nate James Daley. 

The life and motives of Mr. 
Daley are enveloped in mystery 
which no person has yet thought 
it worth his while to solve. 
Mr. Daley was transported, but 
for what crime even, does not, as 
i have premiscd, appear. Whe- 
ther he wasa defender, a thrasher, 
a whiteboy, a peep o’ day boy, or 
a member of any other occult 
society of Irish Philadelphi; or 
whether with a noble disdain of 
the factious acrimonies of poli- 
tics he had, inverting Goldsmith’s 
remark on Burke, given up for 
mankind what was meant for 

arty, and so confincd himself to 

arceny; whether he was a victim 
whose expatriation is to be num- 
bered among Ireland’s wrongs, 
or a scoundrel! of whom his coun- 
try was well rid, must remain a 
doubt, subject to the everlastin 
if, the s Mir aiina perhaps, and 
the everlasting why. Watces, in- 
deed, any body should take the 
trouble to rout out the Irish ses- 
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over, and the kangaroo hops 
over his grave; his name would 
never, probably, have found-a 
place in print, even in the Bio- 
graphia Flagitiosa, had 1 not the 
other day stumbled across a pas- 
sage in an old book that led me 
to ask myself the question, whe- 
ther he may not have been the 
FIRST DISCOVERER OF THE GOLD 
rIkKLDS' oF AvusrRALiA! In page 
thirty-six of a quarto volume, 
published fifty-one years ago, 
entitled ‘*An Account of the 
English Colony of New South 
Wales,” by Lieutenant Colonel 
Collins, I find the following pas- 
sage: — 

“The settlement of Sydney 
Cove was for some time amused 
with the account of the existence 
and discovery of a gold mine ; 
and the impostor had ingenuity 
enough to impose a fabricated 
tale on several of the people for 
truth. Ile pretended to have dis- 
covered it at some distance down 
the harbour; and oftering to con- 
duct an officer to the spot, a boat 
was provided; but immediately 
on landing, having previously 
prevailed upon the officer to send 
away the boat, to prevent his dis- 
covery being made public to 
more than one person, he made a 
pretence to leave him, and reach- 
ing the settlement some hours 
before the officer, reported that 
he had been sent up by him fora 
guard. The fellow knew too well 
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sions papers, or gaol returns (if|the consequences that would fol- 


any existed), for the year seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-eight. 
James Daley's misfortunes are 


low on the officer's arrival, to 
wait for that, and therefore set 
off directly into the woods, but 
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being brought back was punish- 
ed for his imposition with fifty 
lashes. Still, however, persist- 
ing that he had discovered a me- 
tal, a specimen of which he pro- 
duced, the governor ordered him 
to be taken again down the har- 
bour, with directions to his adju- 
tant to land the men on the place 
which he should point out, and 
keep him in sight; but on being 
assured by that officer, thatifhe 
had attempted to deceive him he 
would put him to death, the man 
confessed that his story of having 
found a gold mine was a false- 
hood which he had propagated in 
the hope of imposing upon the 
eople belonging to the Fish- 
hearin and Golden Grove Store- 
ships, from which he expected to 
procure idee and other ar- 
ticles in return for his promised 
gold dust; and that he had fabri- 
cated the specimens of the metal 
which he had exhibited, from a 
guinea and a brass buckle; the 
remains of which he then pro- 
duced, and was rewarded for his 
ingenuity with a hundred lashes. 
Among the people of his own de- 
scription there were many who 
believed , notwithstanding his 
confession and punishment, that 
he had actually made the dis- 
covery which he pretended, and 
that he was induced to say it was 
a fabrication merely to sccure it 
to himself, to make use of it ata 
future opportunity: so easy is it 
to impose on the minds of the 
lower class of the people.” 
Easy it is, indeed, to impose on 
the minds of this same lower 
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class: the imposition has been 
tried on the largest scale, and 
with the most cnlivening success 
during a long series of years; yet 
the judgment even of the superior 
orders is occasionally fallible, 
and the great ones of the earth 
sometimes make fools of them- 
selves. Fifty-one years ago un- 
fortunate James Daley was flog- 
ged, threatened with death, and 
sneered at by lieutenant - go- 
vernors, judge-advocates, sol- 
dier-ofticers, overseers, and free 
settlers. Only a few convicts, 
miserable and despised as him- 
self, believed in him and his gold 
mine: he got not his deserts, yet 
’*scaped he not the whipping; but 
in this day and hour how many of 
the superior classes will be bold 
cnough to aver that the wretched, 
contaminated, brutalised, crime- 
stained, flagellated Irish convict 
may not have discovered gold — 
may have been within the arcana 
of Mammon — may have stood 
on the shores of that wonderful 
Pactolus to whose golden sands 
myriads of men and women are 
rushing now in frenzicd concu- 
piscence of wealth! 

lam fond of believing strange 
things, and I therefore register 
my opinion that Daley did, if not 
actually discover gold, know of 
its existence somewhere in the 
vicinity of Sydney. I think the 
guinea and brass-buckle story 
was a blind; that the lower class 
of people were right in their esti- 
mation of their comrade’s cha- 
racter; and that unfortunate 
James Daley, after his one im- 
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prudent avowal that he had a se- 
cret, determined to keep it thence- 
forward unrevealed, because he 
hated his masters in his heart, 
and loathed the idea of placing 
wealth at their command. The 
monkeys, they say, have the gift 
of speech, but will not use it lest 
man should set them to work; 
unfortunate James Daley, per- 
haps, kept mute for a parallel 
reason. ‘Here I am,” he may 
have said, “lagged — alifer. 1 
have found gold. What good 
will it do me to tell the lieu- 
tenant-governor and the judge- 
advocate where to findit too? 1 
shall get a ticket-of-leave, per- 
haps, and a few guineas; and I 
shall get drunk, and knife a man, 
and be lagged again, or scrag- 
ged; while the lieutenant-gover- 
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of the colony. Bailey was 
throttled in her garters; Daley 
in an orthodox halter. ere 1s 
the entry of the discoverer's 
crowning reward: 

“In December, James Daley, 
the convict, who, in August, pre- 
tended to have discovered an in- 
exhaustible source of wealth, 
and who had been observed from 
that time to neglect his labour, 
and to loiter about from hut to 
hut, while others were at work, 
was at last convicted of breaking 
into a house and plundering it, 
for which he suffered death. Be- 
fore he was turned off, he con- 
fessed that he had committed 
several thefts, into which he 
had been induced by bad connec- 
tions.” 

Here is an end of James Daley, 


nor goes home to be made alord|his misfortunes, his discoveries, 


of, and the judge-advocate is 
thanked by the parliament- 
house.” So, James Daley held 
his tongue, and was rewarded 
for his ingenuity with a hundred 
lashes. 

iis ultimate reward on carth, 
and one that fairly carns him the 


title of unfortunate, was yet to: 
|cording tolaw. The only ques- 


come. He is flogged at page 
thirty-six of the book I have quo- 


ted; at page forty-one he is, 
n the case of the un-'of discovery by the side of Chris- 


hanged. 








and his crimes. His seerct, if he 
had any, died with him. It is 
doubtful whether he discovered 

old ornot. Itis certain that he 

roke into a house, and that he 
was rewarded for his in enuity 
by a hundred and fifty lashes and 
a gibbet. He was whipped like 
a dog, and hanged like a dog, ac- 


tion is, whether he deserves a 
niche in the temple of the martyrs 


fortunate Miss Bailey, the cap-jtopher Columbus, Salomon de 


tain who bchaved so ill to her 
was, I believe, an officer in the 
Marines. In the case of the un- 
fortunate James Dalcy, the judge 


who sentenced him to death was respectable pages with 





Caslx, and Galileo; or whether 


I myself ought to be put in the 
pillory (supposing'such amachine 


these 
e apo- 


to exist), for desecratin 


also in the Marines — Lieutenant- |theosis of an unmitigated rascal. 
Colonel Collins, judge-advocate ;Perhaps, after all, it does not 
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matter much whether the Austra-|pean name to the territory which 
lian gold-fields were in reality;includes such famous cities as 
first discovered by James Ber lea g and Genoa, has been ven- 
We as seldom see the right'tured upon oy few except anti- 
amount of praise given to the.quaries of the true Dryasdust 
right man, as the right man in the;order —- careful, industrious, 
right place. I dare say Cadmus | fearfully historical, and perfectly 
didn't invent letters himself. I,;unreadable. A reputation for 
imagine that he bought the pa-|marsh fevers and absence of de- 
tent right for a few drachms from | cent inns, and amore than ordi- 
some poor wretch who lived in an/nary richness in entomological 
attic and had no soles to his san-:specimens of the more disagree- 
dals. “That man is not the dis-ja le kind, have, we presume, 
coverer of any art,” writes Syd-:protected Island Sardinia from 
ney Smith, ‘“‘who first says the'the barbarians who wear mackin- 
thing ; but he who says it so long,’ tosh and plaids, and walk like 
and so loud, and so clearly, that:mad dogs in the heat of the 
he compels mankind to hear:day. 


him.” | And yet it is the largest island 
in the Mediterrancan — as long 

Tape om aor to eaiverpeel, 

land as broad as from London to 

SARDIN RISHERIES. TS AND Southampton; with mountains 


lcight thousand feet high; tor- 

As the time for over-sea excur-! rents and waterfalls on a propor- 
sions approaches, it may be a'tionate scale, swarming with de- 
charity to give a short account of. licious trout; groves of orange 
an island that has hithertoalmost and lemon trees in full bearing; 
escaped that British invasion forests of oak and chestnut, alive 
which, corrupting the cookery of| with great dcer, wild sheep, and 
France, and raising the tolls of fierce wild boar; a people as yct 
innkeepers, postboys, muleteers,’uncorrupted by alms or soap, 
donkey-boys, and camel-drivers, | hospitable and dirty, in costumes 
has extended from the Straits of! of picturesqueness and brilliancy 
Dover to the Pyramid of Cheops: i which would make the fortune of 
from the snows of Lapland to the ‘a ballet-master. ‘The men armed 
hot sands of Algeria: and spreads 'to the teeth, perpetrating poems 
all over the world. and murders (not of strangers), 
With so much of the kingdom jon the slightest provocation. The 
of Sardinia as consists of what' women beautiful, fierce, faithful, 
the islanders call terra firma, land quite unspoiled by writing or 
English travellers are tolerably!reading. There are also antiqui- 
familiar. But, the island which | ties; but, as no one knows what 
has given the best known Euro-|they mean, or by whom or for 
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what purpose the rivals of the 
Round Towers were built, we 
will ney, 
especially 
are rather vulgar, commercial, 


and sanitary, than romantic or 


antiquarian. 

For the same reason we sa 
thing about the history o 
island, or its line of sovereigns, 
but recommend it to melodrama 
writers as full of assasyina- 
tions, abdications, love-matches, 
monks, Jesuits, armour, plumes, 
and velvet jackets. 


no- 


nothing about them:: 
as our present notions 


the’ 
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‘cing bivalve of vast size, somc- 
,times three fect. in length; not 
born wrapped in silk like the 
China worm, but endowed with a 
‘sort of beard, or bunch of lines, 
which, having first allocated him- 
‘self to a roc 


by his hinge end 
‘he throws out, ii a : 


ke a fly-tfisher, 
until some small fish, attracted 
-by the floating brilliancy, ap- 
proach, nibble, are caught in the 
gigantic trap of the open valves, 
and silently absorbed. But, by 
‘the retributary or reaction 

\law of nature, the pinna himself 


Government steamers run be- at times falls to an enemy even 
tween Genoa and the two ports more crafty and skilful than him- 
of Sardinia. In fine weather,'self. ‘The Polypus Octopedia 
whole fleets of the nautilus, and (what a dreadful name!) may be 
shoals of dolphin, sail and sport sccn in calm weather, by a 
upon and in the really blue Mecdi- curious observer, looking down 
terranean: affording tothosewho a Sardinian rock into the clear 
have previously only known the waters, stealing along toward the 
seas of Holyhead or of Folk-' open-mouthcd pinna, until within 
stone, visible signs of the sunny ,2 convenient distance, when he 
south. Besides these ornamental flings, with wonderful dexterity, 
denizens of the Sardinian shores, a pebble he has carried in two of 
there are also to be found, in his claws imto the shell of the 
season, shoals of tunny that we hungry pinna. The pinna shuts 
do not eat in England, except a ‘or tries to shut his trap and crush 
few choicc spirits, nah aie to the stone; in vain, he is wedged 
patronise Fortnum and Mason’s open, and the polypus devours 

ickled specimens by Brillat him at leisure. The Sardes, in 
avarin’s celebrated story of the their turn, drag the pinna from 
Abbed’s Omelette au Thou; also rocks, cut offhis beard, wash it, 
sardines, which we do eat in'dry it, comb it out, get about 
aan thanks to Sir Robert three ounces of fine silk from a 
eel’s tariff. ‘Then there is ab-'rough pound, and weave four 
undance of the finest coral, in: ounces into a pair of gloves “ofa 
symbol of which the town of Ca-/| beautiful yellow brown, like the 
pal has from time immemorial' burnished gold of certain beetles’ 
orne as its arms,a tower sprout-| backs.” Such gloves in the coun- 
ing with a branch of coral. Also 


try are worth nearly five shillin 
the Pinna Marina, a silk-produ- | i - a 


& pair. 
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The land, as far as nature goes,|paese at tenpence a gallon! 
seems not less rich than the sea. We grieve to add that part of the 
It is grievous to hear of magni-|stronger wines are exported to 
ficent forests of oak, chestnut,|Genoa and France, to doctor the 
ilex, and cork, cut down as reck-|weaker kinds. The grapes of the 
lessly as though they had been/province of Alghero make not 
in English crown forests, and|only wine, but most delicious 
of a large percentage lost orjraisins, by a secret process. 
destroyed for want of roads, and|They are not sold, but sent as 
machinery. Beautiful corn is|presents to select friends. Eve 
grown, although not nearly tojyear, the grape-ship, into whic 
the extent that would be possible nothing but bushels upon bushels 
if the country were opened, and/of raisins are admitted, sails to 
cultivation encouraged by a ra-!Cagliari, with thousands of bas- 
tional system of commerce. A few|kets for friends. 
eas ago, finest wheat was to} After thesecarnal temptations, 
e had at thirty-two shillings|it is right to mention that the in- 
a quarter, but there were then terior forest tracts — roads there 
export duties, a barbarism that, are none — are frequented by a 
we once applicd to Irish corn and | sort of Robin Hood outlaws, of 
cattle. he citizens of Bristol; various degrees of felony, who 
turned out the great Edmund junder the general title of Fuori- 
Burke for iad Daa Sepaan Src ; citi, are, if mercly guilty of man- 
80 we may 





nd excuses for the slaughter, pitied and supported 
Piedmontese king. Fowls are'by the peasantry, and occasion- 
fourpence each, and the best:ally persecuted by the police. 

olive oil only three shillings and; Hospsteliey flourishes, as it 
sixpence a gallon. With white: docs in all thinly peopled coun- 
bread, fowls, eggs, and oil to fry tries, where food is cheap and 
them in, no traveller can starve.'news is scarce. A traveller is in- 
‘Then, there arc ten different kinds | troduced from village to village, 
of wines, of wondcrful flavour, |sure of hearty weleome. The one 
and euphonious names. Mal-:serious drawback consists in the 
vaglia, like strong white her-|ceremony of eating. The polite 
mitage, which, when old and very ,thing is, to partake of cvery 
good, costs four shillings and;|dish; and this, when thcre are 
sixpence a gallon. ‘Torbato, like cight or ten, except for an Eng- 
Manzanilla of Spain, at half that:lish alderman of experience, is 
price. Giro, like the Tinto‘rather difficult. Mr. Tynedale, 
of Alicante; also Muscato and:to whom we are indebted for 
Monaco, of which the former is'many of our plums, relates how, 
perfumed and delicate: the latter|when weary, sleepy, and ex- 
strong. Cannonnau, sweet for: hausted by tasting oF ten dishes, 
the ladies; and excellent vino di'his host exclaimed, “Well, as 
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de havceaten nothing, you shall! Italian writer declares that_tra- 
ave something really nice.” The velling on horseback in Sardinia 
door presently opened, and the}is one of the most agreeable 
servant entered with a whole; things in the world— “| prefer it 
roasted wild boar; and in spite of, to going in a boat with the wind 
every effort, our traveller was‘astern.” A few thus educated 
obliged to dispose of 2 eonsidcr-'wonld be invatuable for stout la- 
able slice before he was permit-! dies or aldermen requiring exer- 
ted to retire to bed and the night-|cise. Mr. Dy edals paid ten 
ure. ‘Shillings and sixpence a day for 
For travelling inSardiniathere|three horses and a man, who 
is an omnibus, running over the ‘fuund the animals and fed them 
one road which traverses the;himsclf. ne of these horses 
island from end to end, from Ca-| was to carry baggare. 
gliarito Port Torres; a mostun-| Near the town of Sassara arc 
enviable conveyance, if we are to) to be found gurdens rich in fruit, 
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believe the French gentlemen 
who, for photographic purposes, 
passed six uncomfortable weeks 
there. But then there are also to 


be had, capital little horses of 


Arab style, fiery, docile, sure- 
footed, and hard: , Surely he is 
unworthy to be a traveller in wild 
countrics, who does not prefer 
a good horse to any omnibus, 


flowers and shrubs; in one, our 
> | ? 

traveller saw a myrtle tree, the 
Istein of which, at some height 
ifrom the ground, was fifty-six 
‘inches in circumference; the 
branches, extending twenty-six 
[fe 2d] re trees. TT) 

jacet, rested on oranye trees. 10 
(fruit trees were in full bloom; al- 
moud, cherry, orange, and 
;pome-granate, lighted: up the 





even though asluxuriousas those | dark foliage, over which the Ro- 
of Manchester and Glasgow. Per-/man pine and palin reigned ma- 


haps this race Game with the Car- 
thaginians. Atiany rate, Roman 
emperors had hunting studs in 
the island. ‘The Sardes are 
famous horsemen, in that one 
respect unlike the highlanders. 
To sneer at a Sarde’s horsc is as 
dangerous as to praise his wife. 
Horses are so cheap that every 


jestically. One orange tree bore 
on an average four thousand five 
hundred fruit. By way of con- 
trast to orange and tobacco plan- 
tations, further on in the interior, 
beyond the wretched village of 
BGolazi — through a desolate un- 
drained country, abounding in 
cork, wild olive, and pear trees, 


peasant has one, which keeps it-;the coarse grass brilliant with 
self, running loose in the woods |/asphodel — the river Perfujas is 
and wild lands. The best are|rcachcd; where trout, which 
trained to amble with each pair|may be scen in shoals in the sum- 
of fore and hind feet following at;mer, from three to four pounds 
the same time, thus producing a/weight each, arc suld at Sempio 
most easy smooth motion. Anjfora halfpenny a pound. 
= € 
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If our traveller, after travelling’ 
and fishing, should desire the re-. 
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sportsmen and travellers, this 
wild wood life would have been 


freshment of a week at the Baths,' considered decidedly eccentric; 


he can be accommodated on! 


easy terms. In a gorge of the 


river Coghinas, 
economical as any 


nor bad-haus, nor ktirsaal, but 
carries with hima fortnight’s pro- 


Visions and a hatchet, sets to: 
work, and cuts down enough: 

hs to build him a hut; then,;of wine, twopence 
pound of cheese, twopence 


boug 
takes four horizontal poles, and 
having discovered with naked 


are mineral; 
baths of considerable Sarde cele-! 
brity, and perhaps as simple and. 
in Europe.: 
The patient finds neither hotel; 


but, in Sardinia, Judging by the 
following description of a forest 
bivouac, luxury and savagery are 
deliciously combined. ur tra- 
veller laid in, three pounds of 
eels, at fourpence halfpenny; a 
whole lamb,’ one shilling and 
threepence halfpenny; half a 
wild boar (very small, we pre- 
sume), two shillings; twelve 
eggs, at twopence; two quarts 
halfpenny 2 

alf- 


penny — as a supply for the din- 


foot or hand, the lot of sand ofiner and supper of himself, two 


the right heat, 


sticks the four| 
oles in at the four corners, and! 


servants, and an extra guide. On 
arriving at a suitable place fora 


ls up the sides with boughs to; mid-day halt, the horses were un- 


kecp off the sun or the wind;! saddle 


and turned loose to 


then scratches up the sand into a! graze; branches of arbutus, cis- 


sort of grave, long enough and: 


broad enough to receive his 
body. The hollow is immediately 
filled with the warm mineral wa- 
ter, which flows constantly 
through, at an even temperature. 
As thus, inthe 
the Omoo and Typee Islanders of 
the Pacitic, he luxuriates, he may 
see herds of swine, the tame and 
the wild together, refreshing 
themselves in the same manner: 
wallowing in the river, which is 
cold at topand boiling hotat bot- 
tom, 2nd burying themselves 1m 
the sand. 

A few years ago, before the 
Western prairics, California, 
Australia, New Zealand, not to 
speak of Egypt and Palestine, 
had become familiar to our 





tus, lavender, myrtle, and thyme 
were cut down for firewood, light- 
ed, and reduced to a heap of live 
ashes; these being piled eigh- 
teen inches high and two fect 
square, 2 stone at each corner 


rimitive style of|supported four long = arbutus 


stakes, on which the lamb and 
boar were spitted, and turned as 
occasion required: while in the 
traveller’s sinall frying-pan, fish 
and omelette were artistically 
prepared. Ice-cold water was 
drawn from a stream flowing 
close by, from the snow-capped 
mountains above. Not untre- 
quently, excellent wild honey is 
to be found in the hollows of an- 
cient trees, equal in taste and 
poem to honey of Hybla and 

ymettus. As bees abound and 
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Hourish, so does the bee-eater, 
the gorgeous bird described by 
Virgil, of green and azure plu- 
mage. These, honey-fed like their 
victims, are caught, roasted in 
vine leaves, and caten with kale 
and toast, like woodcocks: ri- 
valling in beauty and exceed- 
ing in flavour our painted phca- 
sant. 

The greatest curiosity in wild 
game is the muffler, with a head 
and horns like a sheep, and a 
body and coat like a deer about 
two feet cight inches high; run- 
ning in flocks of from five or six 
to fifty, lively active, and timid. 
They are found on forest-covered 
hills, especially on Monte Ar- 
gentu, and the mountain districts 
of Patada, Budduso, Teuladu, 
Iglesias, and Nurra. ‘Their flesh 
has the taste of venison; their 
bleat a sound like that of the 
sheep; they are casily tamed, 
and playful and mischievous as 
pet goats. Another animal pe- 
eculiar to this island is the bocca- 
mele: a honey-hunter kind of 
wensel: a beautiful, casily-tamed, 
and engaging little creature, 
free from any offensive smell, 
full of endearing tricks and gain- 
bols, so delicate in its eating that 
it will starve rather than touch 
impure food. Honcy is its 
favourite dish, to obtain which it 
hunts out the wild nests, and 
nibbles through the cork hives of 
the peasants; thus sometimes 
starving out the bees. 

Monstrous eagles abound, and 
carry off many a lamb and 
squeaking pig. The shepherds 
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[lay baits for them, and shoot 
them as they settle down to 
feed. 

These are not the only tempta- 
'tions to the sportsman youth of 
i zoological tastes, who form our 
[most adventurous _ travellers. 
Near Cagliari, within twelve 
hours of African shores, are cer- 
tain stagni — half lake, half 
jmarsh, where shelter, climate 
jand food, attract a wonderful 
inumber of water-fowl, both wa- 
iders and swimmers — in winter, 
iperhaps the greatest variety of 
‘northern and southern birds in 
the world. There, even in sum- 
mer, are to be found wild swans 
and geese, herons of various 
kinds, sizes, and colours, black 
cormorants, and countless teal, 
widgeon, cootes, dabchicks, wa- 
ter ouzles. Strangest of all, the 
bird of our boyish dreams — the 
famingo, with his crimson back, 
pale pink breast, and long legs 
— a sort of attenuated young 
lady in a rose-coloured ball- 
dress. 

‘These majestic creatures ar- 
rive about the month of Septem- 
ber, and remain until April. ‘Their 
tlocks are ranged like armics of 
froin one to five thousand, in a 
broad red wedge; with their 
wings waving «as evenly as 
guardsmen march, they float 
away, 2 cloud of living fire. They 
were named flamingo from flam- 
ina. Not less interesting than 
their flight is to sec from a dis- 
‘tance thousands stalking grace- 
fully along the shores of the 
stagni, like a fringe of crimson 

Qo 
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silk fanned by the evening breeze.|the waists, a bludgeon in the 
They seldom breed in the stagni.| right hand, leaped into the water, 
They eben oad prefer Africa;|and proceeded to scize and slay 
but, occasionally a nest is found| until the mass had disappeared 
— a conical pile of weeds, shells,/from the surface; and then they 
&c., raised about two feet and ajdived and struggled for more. 
half high; on which, having de-|Some active fish leaped into the 
posited their egys, they sit} boat; sume, over the nets in the 
astride, with their long legs hang-|rear; some, falling plump in the 
ing down, 4 1lafourchette, asthe!fishers’ faces, overturned them 
French would say, and hatch.|/heavily. At length the wallets 
The Romans considered flam-jwere full, and the mermen ceased 
ingoes’ brains and tongues adc-|for a short rest, then recoin- 
licacy. The modern Sardes sel-|menced until the whole harvest 
dom eat them, but make a musi-| was gleaned. 

cal pipe .of the shank bone for ‘After the fishing came a break- 
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their national instrument — a 
sort of abominable bagpipe. 

At another point of the Sardi- 
nian coast, near Oristana, are 
lagunes, which afford very re- 


fast of countless kind of fish, 
dressed in various manners most 
delicious, but to be imagined 
rather than deseribed. The vicc- 
roy declared that he should never 


markable fishing, only second in |forget a Cabras fish feast, and 
importance to that of the tummy !the traveller said the same. This 
described in Houschold Words.|Uabras fishery was rented at two 
These lagunes are about seven! thousand three hundred and four 


miles ones and four and a half} pounds a year, and was offered 
e 


" wide, divi 
of reeds into three partitions, 
some of which are lifted up to 
admit the shoals of fish that come 
from the sea. On the occasion 
of a battue for the amuscmeut of 
the viccroy, alj the fences were 
closed up. Across the first and 
lowest division, a long net, drawn 


d off by thick fences|for sale at forty-two thousand 


two hundred and forty pounds. 
The value of each battue varies 
from two pounds to forty pounds 
sterling. 

Sardinia is not less rich in 
tlocks, and herds, and corn-ticids, 
than in game, fish, and fruit. 
The ground has sometimes been 


by a hundred men, preeeded by|manured with unsold chcese. 
a few yards an immense barge, |'The people are good people, of 
which, gradually moving forward, | whom, withroads and otherimeans 
drove all the fish to the next di-|of communication and civilisa- 
vision, when the doors were|tion, combined with useful suit- 
closed; and so on, till arriving|able education, much might be 
at the third, the slaying process;made. We may, perhaps, an- 

menced. Fifty men, nearly|other time, say someWune oF 
a each with a net bag round their manners, customs, habits, 
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costumes, pocms, legends, and| whinsical novelties in the way of 
laws. There are few countries in|masks, dances, and amusements 
Kurope that offer more promising| generally, that had ever been 
results for commerce and agri-|scen. 

culture, wisely encouraged, than| The second report was, thatthe 
the island of the Sardes. It might] rich widower, Fabio d'Ascoli, was 
be well worth the attention of|on the point of returning to Pisa, 
some of those who scek profits|after having improved his health 
and adventures on the other side} and spirits by travelling in forei 
of the world. The Sardes can!countries; and that he might be 
produce amass of the forest and! expected to appear again in s0- 
field produce we most require;| ciety, for the first time since the 
and they are rather prejudiced in| death of his wife, at the masked 
favour of Englishmen than dis-| ball which was to be given in the 
posed to object to their company.| Melani Palace. This announce- 
iment excited special interest 
among the young ladies of Pisa. 
Fabio had only reached his thir- 
ticth year; and it was univer- 
sally agreed that his return to so- 
ciety In his native city could in- 
dicate nothing more certainly 
than his desire to find a second 
mother for his infant child. All 
the single ladics would now have 
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IN TWELVE CITAPTERS. 
CUAPTER VI. 
Anour cight months after the! 

Countess d’Ascoli had been laid 
in her grave in the Campo Santo, 
two reports were circulated 
through the gay world of Pisa,| been ready to bet, as confidently 
which excited curiosity andjas Brigida had offcred to bet 
awakened expectation evcry-jeight months before, that Fabio 
where. The firstreportannounced | d’Ascoli would marry again. 

that a grand masked ball was} For once in a way, report 
to be given at the Mclani Palace, | turned out to be true, in both the 
to celebrate the day on which the|cases just mentioned.  Invita- 
heir of the house attained his ma-|tions were actually issued from 
jority. All the friends of the fa-|the Melani Palace, and Fabio re- 
mily were delighted at the pro-|turned from abroad to his home 
spect of this festival; for the old|on the Arno. 

Marquis Mclani had the reputa-| In settlingall thearrangements 
tion of being onc of the most hos-| connected with his masked ball, 
pitable, and, at the same time,!the Marquis Melani showed that 
one of the most eccentric men inj he was determined not only to 
Pisa. Every one expected, there-| deserve, but to increase, his re- 
fore, that he would secure for the| putation for oddity. He invented 
entertainment of his guests, if he|the most extravagant disguises, 
really gave the ball, the most|/to be woan by some of his more 
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intimate friends; he arranged 
grotesque dances, to be perform- 
ed at stated periods of the even- 
ing by professional buffoons, 
hired from Florence. He com- 
posed a toy symphony, which in- 
cluded solos on every noisy play- 
thing at that time manufactured 
for children’s use. And, not con- 
tent with thus avoiding the beaten 
track in preparing the cntertain- 
ments at the ball, he determined 
also to show decided originality, 
even in selecting the attendants 
who were to wait onthe company. 


Other people in his rank of life, 
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should possess, besides good 
looks, the very homely recom- 
mendation of a fair character. 
This last qualification proved, it 
is sad to say, to be the one small 
merit which the majority of the 
ladies willing to accept engage- 
ments at the palace, dia not pos- 
sess. Day after day passed on; 
and the marquis’s steward only 
found more and more difficulty 
in obtaining the appointed num- 
ber of trustworthy beauties. At 
last, his resources failed him al- 
together; and he appeared in his 
master’s presence, about a week 


were accustomed to employ their| before the night of the ball, to 
own and hired footmen for this|make the humiliating acknow- 
purpose; the marquis resolved|ledgment, that he was entirely 
that his attendants should be/athiswits’end. The total num- 


composed of young women only q 
e 


that two of his rooms should 


ber of fair shepherdcsses with 
fair characters, whom he had 


fitted up as Arcadian bowers;'! been able to engage, amounted 


rettiest girls in 
acecd in them to 


and that all the 
Pisa should be 


| only to twenty-three. 


“Nonsense!” cried the mar- 


reside over the refreshments,!quis, irritably, as soon as the 


ressed, in accordance with the 
mock-classical taste of the pe- 
riod, as shepherdesses of the 
time of Virgil. 

The only defect of this bril- 





steward had made his confession. 
“JT told you to get thirty girls, 
and thirty I mean to have. at's 
the use of shaking your head, 
when all their dresses are or- 





liantly new idea was the difficulty/dered? Thirty tunics, thirty 
of executing it. The marquis had} wreaths, thirty pairs of sandals 
expressly ordered that not fewer; and silk stockings, thirty crooks, 
than thirty shepherdesses were! you scoundrel — and you have 
to be engaged, fifteen for each:the inpudence to offer me only 
bower. It would have been easy | twenty-three hands to hold them. 
to find double this number in:Not a word! 1 won't hear a 
Pisa, if beauty had been the only! word! Get me my thirty girls, 
y seg ake a in the attendant’ or lose your place.” The mar- 

amsels. ut it was also abso-: quis roared out this last terrible 
lutely necessary, for the security , sentence at the top of his voice, 
of the marquis's gold and silver and pointed peremptorily to the 
plate, that the shepherdcssesj door, 
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The steward knew his master| survive in Italy even to the pre- 
too well to remonstrate. He took|sent day). ‘There stands the 
his hat and canc, and went out.' prettiest girl I have seen yet. If 
It was useless to look through!she would only be shepherdess 
the ranks of rejected volunteers, number thirty, I should go home 
again ; there was not the slightest to supper with my mind at case. 
hope in that quarter. The only;I ‘ll ask her, at any rate. No- 
chance left was to call on all his; thing can be lost by asking, and 
friends in Pisa who had daugh-| everything may be gained. Stop, 
ters out at service, and to try|my dear,” he continued, sccing 
what he could accomplish, bythe girl turn to go into the house, 
bribery and persuasion, that;as he approached her. ‘Don't 
way. be afraid of me. 1am steward to 

After a whole day occupied in:the Marquis Melani, and well 
solicitations, promises, and pa-|known in Pisa as an cminently 
tient smoothing down of in-);respectable man. I have some- 
numerable difficulties, the result); thing to say to you which may be 
of his efforts in the new direc-| greatly fur your benefit. Don't 
tion, was an accession of six more |look surprised; I am coming to 
shepherdesses. This brought)the point at once. Do you want 
him on bravely from twenty-three!to earn a little money? — 
to twenty-nine, and left him, ‘honestly, of course. You don’t 
at last, with only one anxiety;look as if you werc very rich, 
— where was he now to find, child.” 
shepherdess number thirty ? | ‘s] am very poor, and very 

e mentally asked himself;much in want of some honest 

that important question, as he|work to do,” answered the girl, 
entered a shady by-street in the' sadly. 
neighbourhood of the Campo! ‘'Then we shall suit each other 
Santo, on his way back to the|to a nicety; for I have work of 
Melani Palace. Sauntering slow-;the pleasantest kind to give you, 
ly along in the middle of the road, !and plenty of money to pay for it. 
and fanning himself with his; But before we say suything more 
handkerchief after the oppres-|jabout that, suppose you tell me 
sive exertions of the day, he/first something about yourself — 
passed a young girl who was,;who youare, andso forth. You 
standing at the street-door of} kuow who | am already.” 
one of the houses, apparently | “T am only a poor work-girl, 
waiting for somebody to joinjand my name is Nanina. Ihave 
her before she entcred the build-|;nothing morc, sir, te say about 
Ing. ‘myself than that.” 

“Body of Bacchus!” exclaimed! ‘Io you belong to Pisa?” 
the steward (using one of those| “Yes, sir — at least, I did. But 
old Pagan ejaculations which|I have been away for some time. 
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1 was a year at Florence, em-{|child. [remember her being em- 
ployed in needlework.” ployed at the Melani Palace at 
‘All by yourself?” the time of the marquis’s last 
‘No, sir, with my little sister.'!attack of gout; but I never knew 
I was waiting for her when you that she kept a lodging-housce.” 
came up.” | “She and her daughter, sir, 
“Have you never done any-; have owned this house longer 
thing else but needlework? —'than I can recolleet. My sister 
never been out at service?” land J have lived m it since T was 
“Yer, sir. For the last eight: quite a little child, and J had 
months I have had a situation to: hoped we might be able to live 
wait on a lady at Florence, and. here again. But the top room we 
my sister (who is turned cleven,!used to have, is taken, and the 
sir, and can make herself very:room to let lower down is far 
useful) was allowed to helpin the ;more, 1 am afraid, than we can 





nursery.” afford.” 
“How came you to leave this; ‘How much is it?” 
situation?” Nanina mentioned the weekly 


“The lady and her family were rent of the room in fear and trem- 
going to Rome, sir. They would: bling. The steward burst out 
have taken me with them, but/langhing. 
they could not take my sister.! “Suppose I offered you money 
We are alone in the world, and‘cnoughb to be able to take that 
we never have been parted from:room fora whole year at once?” 
each other and never shall be — ‘he said. 
so I was obliged to leave the}; Naninalookedathiminspeech- 
situation.” less amazement. 

‘“‘And here you are back at} ‘“Supposel offered you that?” 
Pisa — with nothing to do, I sup-'continued the steward. ‘And 





osc?” suppose 1 only asked you in re- 
“Nothing yet, sir. We only/turn to put on a fine dress and 
came back yesterday.” serve refreshments in a beautiful 


“Only yesterday! You are!room to the company at the Mar- 
a lucky girl, let me tell you, to|quis Melani’s grand ball? What 
have met with me. | suppose you! should you say to that?” 
have somebody in the town who} Nanina said nothing. She drew 
can speak to your character?” /|back a step or two, and looked 
‘‘T’he landlady of this house; more bewildered than before. 


can, sir.” “You must have heard of the 
“And who is she, pray?” ball,” said the steward pompous- 
“Marta Angrisani, sir.” ly. ‘The poorest people in Pisa 


“What! the well-known sick-|have heard of it. It is the talk of 
nurse? You could not possibly |the whole city.” 
havo a better Pecontnendation| Still Nanina made no answer. 
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To have replied truthfully, she|festival, and dwelt fondly on the 
must have confessed that “the|/magnificence of the Arcadian 
talk of the whole city” had now! bowers, and the beauty of the 
no interest for her. The last! shepherdesses’ tunies. “As soon 
news from Pisa that had appealed as he had done, Nanina ventured 
to her sympathies was the news, on the confession that she should 
of the Countess d’Ascoli’s death,! feel rather nervous in a grand 
and of Fabio’s departure to travel: dress that did not belong to her, 
in foreign countries. Since then,! and that she doubted very much 
she had heard nothing more of; her own capability of waiting 
him. She was asignorant of his: properly on the great people at 
return to his native city as of,the ball. The steward, however, 
all the reports connected with: would hear of no objections, and 
the marquis’s ball. Something in! called peremptorily for Marta An- 
her own heart — some fecling’grisani to make the necessary 
which she had neither the desire; statement as to Nanina’s cha- 
nor the capacity to analysc —!racter. While this formality was 
had brought her back to Pisa: being complied with to the 
and to the old home which now: steward’s perfect satisfaction, Jia 
connceted itself with her tender-} Biondella cuime in, unaccom- 
est recollections. ~ Believing that! panied on this occasion by the 
Fabio was still absent, she felt; usual companion of all her walks, 
that no ill motive could now be'the learned poodle, Scaram- 
attributed to her return; and she! muccia. 

had not bcen able to resist the} “This is Nanina’s sister, sir,” 
temptation of revisiting thescenc;said the good-natured sick~- 
that had been associated with the |nurse, taking the first opportu- 
first great happiness as well as,nity of introducing La Biondella 
with the first great sorrow of her: to the great marquis’s great man. 
life. Among all the poor people|“A very good, industrious little 
of Pisa, she was perhaps the very: girl; and very clever at pieins 
last whose curiosity could be;|dinner-mats, in case his cxcel- 
awakened, or whose attention'lency should ever want any. 
could be attracted, bythe rumour; What have you done with the 
of gaicties at the Melani I’alace. |dog, my dear?” 

Sut she could not confess all! ‘1 couldn’t get him past the 
this; she could only listen with pork-butcher’s three streets off,” 
great humility and no small sur-| replied La Biondella. “ He would 
prise, while the steward , in com-|sif down and look atthe sausages. 
passion for her ignorance, andil am more than half afraid he 
with the hope of tempting her, means to steal somc of them.” 
into accepting his offercd en-| ‘A very pretty child,” said the 
gagement, described the ar-| steward, ape La Biondella on 
rangements of the approaching! the cheek. = “We ought to have 
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her at the ball. If his exccllency |the cathedral. But supposing 
should want a Cupid, or a youth-|you did meet with priests at the 
ful nymph, or anything small and | palace, what then?” 
light in that way, I shall come| “Nothing,” said Nanina, con- 
back and let you know. In the!strainedly. She turned pale, and 
meantime, Nanina, considcryour-; walked away as she spoke. Her 
self, Shepherdess number Thirty, | great dread in returning to Pisa, 
and come to the housckeeper's|was the dread of meeting with 
room at the palace to on your|Father Rocco again. She had 
dress to-morrow. onsense! | never forgotten her first discovery 
don’t talk to me about being|at Florence, of his distrust of her. 
afraid and awkward. All you ’re|'The bare thought of seeing him 
wanted to do is to look pretty 5 any more, after her faith in him 
and your glass must have to d)had been shaken for ever, made 
wou you could do that long ago.| her feel faint and sick at heart. 
temember the rent of the room,| ‘‘l'o-morrow, in the house- 
my dear; and don’t stand in your: keeper’s room,” said the steward, 
light and your sister’s. Does the! putting on his hat, “you will 
little girl like sweetmeats? Of;find your new dress all ready 
coursc, she does! Well, I pro-;|for you.” 
mise you a whole box of sugar-| Nanina curtseyed, and ven- 
plams to take home for her, if tured on no more objections. 
ou will come and wait at the; The prospect of securing a home 
all.” for a whole year to come, among 

‘Oh, go to the ball, Nanina,| people whom she knew, recon- 
go to the ball!” cried La Bion-|ciled her — influenced as she 

ella, clapping her hands. was, also, by Marta Angrisani’s 

“Of course she will go to the advice, and by her sister's anxiety 
ball,” said the nurse. “She'for the promised present — to 
would be mad to throw away|brave the trial of appearing at 
such an excellent chance.” the ball. 

Nanina looked perplexed. She| ‘‘Whata comfort to have it all 
hesitated a little, then drew Marta | scttled at last,” said the steward, 
cap ache away into a corner,}as soon as he was out again in 
and whispered this question to,the street. ‘*‘We shall sce what 
her:— |the marquis says, now. If he 

“Do you think there will be|doesn’t apologise for calling me 
any priests at the palace wherc/|a scoundrel the moment he sets 
the marquis lives?” eyes on Number Thirty, he is the 

“Heavens, child, whatathing/most ungrateful nobleman that 
to ask!” returned the nurse. |cver cxisted. 

“Priests ata masked ball! You; Arriving in front of the palace, 
might as well expect to find'the steward found workmen en- 
Turks performing high mass in| gaged in planning the external 
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decorations and illuminations for 
the night of the ball. A little 
crowd had already assembled to 
see the ladders raised, and the 
scaffoldings put up. He observed 
among them, standing near the 
outskirts of the throng, a lady 
who attracted his attention (he 
was 7 eden cera? of the fair 
sex), by the beauty and symme 

of her figure. While he fingered 
ee averse pe eat ari nen 
a shaggy poodle do icking his 
chops, as i he had anak had some- 
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rise in the world. I have just 
engaged her to wait at the mar- 
quis’s grand ball, and I need 
hardly say, under those circum- 
stances, that if she plays her 
cards properly, her fortune is 
made.” 

The lady bowed, looked at 
her informant very intently and 
thoughtfully for a moment, then 
suddenly walked away without 
uttering a word. 

‘““A curious woman,” thought 
the steward, entcring the palace. 


thing to eat) trotted by, stopped |‘ 1 must ask Number Thirty about 
suddenly close tothe lady, sniffed | her to-morrow.” 


suspiciously for an instant, and 
then began to growl at her with- 
out the slightest epberne pro- 
vocation. ‘The stewar 
politely with his stick to drive the 
dog away, saw the lady start, 
and heard her exclaim to herself, 
amazedly: — 

‘You here, you beast! Can 


advancing |d’Ascoli pr 


,VIIt. 


‘ ~wiaddalena 

aomplete 
change in the lives of her father 
and her unele. After the first 
shock of the bereavement was 
over, Juca Lomi had declared 
that it would be impossible for 


Tre -.: 


Nanina have come back to Pisa?” | him to work in his studio again — 


This last exclamation gave the 
steward, as a gallant man, an 
excuse for speaking to the elegant 
stranger. 

‘‘iK.xcuse me, madam,” he said; 
“but 1 heard you mention the 
name of Nanina. May I ask 
whether you mean a pretty little 
work-girl, who lives near the 
Campo Santo?” 

“The same,” said the lady, 
looking very much surprised and 
interested immcdiatcly. 

“It may be a gratification to 

ou, madam,to know that she has 
just returned to Pisa,” continued 
the steward politely ; “and, more- 





for some time to comc, at least 
— after the death of the beloved 
daughter, with whom _ every 
corner of it was now so sadly and 
closely associated. He accord- 
ingly accepted an engagement 
to assist in restoring several 
newly-discovered works of an- 
cient sculpture at Naples; and 
sct forth for that city, leaving the 
eare of his workrooms at Pisa 
entirely to his brother. 

On the mastcr-sculptor’s depar- 
ture, Father Rocco caused the 
statucs and busts to be carefally 
enveloped in linen cloths, locked 
the studio doors, and, to the 


over, that she is in a fair way to|astonishment of all who knew of 
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his former industry and dexterity 
aus a sculptor, nevcr approached 
the place again. His clerical 
duties he performed with the 
saine assiduity as ever; but he 
went out less than had been his 
custom, hitherto, to the houses 
of his friends. His most regular 
visits were to the Ascoli Palace, 
to enquire at the porter’s lodge 
after the health of Maddalena’s 
child, who was always reported 
to be thriving admirably under 
the care of the best nurses that 
eould be found in Pisa. As for 
any communications with his 
polite little friend fyom Florence, 


they had ce : g ago. The 
information nveyed 
to him — thag in was in the 


acrvice of onc of the most respect- 
able ladies in the city, secmed 
to relieve any anxicties which he 
awnight otherwise have felt on her 
account. lle made no attempt 
to justify himself to her; and only 
required that his over-courteous 
little visitor of former days should 
iet him know whenever the girl 
might happen to leave her new 
situation. The admirers of Father 
Rocco, secing the alteration in his 
life, and the increased quietness 
of his manner, said, that as he 
was growing older he was getting 
more and more above the things 
of this world. His enemics (for 
even Father Roceo had thein) 
did not scruple to assert that the 
change in him was decidedly for 
the worse, and that he belonged 
to the order of men who are most 
to be distrusted when they become 
most subdued, The priest himself 
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paid no attention, either to his 
eulogists or his dcepreciators. 
Nothing disturbed the regularity 
and discipline of his daily habits; 
and vigilant Scandal, though it 
sought often to surprise him, 
sought always in vain. 


Such was Father Rocco’s life 
from the period of his nicce’s 
death to the period of F’abio’s re- 
turn to Pisa. 


As amatter of course, the pricst 
was one of the first to call at the 
palace and welcome the young 
nobleman back. What passec 
between them at this interview 
never was precisely known; but 
it was surmised readily cnough 
that some misunderstanding had 
taken place, for Father Rocco 
did not repeat his visit. Ife made 
no coinplaints of Fabio, but 
simply stated that he had said 
something, intended for the 
young man’s good, which had 
not been received in a right spi- 
rit; and that he thought it de- 
sirable to avoid the painful 
chance of any further collision 
by not presenting himself at the 
valace again for some little time. 
2eople were rather amazed at 
this; they would have been still 
more surprised if the subject of 
the masked ball had not just then 
occupied all their attention, and 
prevented their noticing it, by 
another strange event in connec- 
tion with the pricst. Father 
Rocco, some weeks after the ces- 
sation of his intercourse with Fa- 
bio, returned one morning to his 
old way of life as a sculptor, and 
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opened the long-closed doors of 
his brother's studio. 

Luca Lomi’s former workmen, 
discovering this, applied to him 
inmediately for employment; 
but were informed that their ser- 
vices would not be nceded. Visi- 
tors called at the studio, buf were 
always sent away again by the 
disappointing announcementthat 
there was nothing new to show 
them. So the days passed on 
until Nanina left. her situation 
and returned to Pisa. This cir- 
cumstance was duly reported to 
Father Roeco by his correspon- 
dent at Florence; but, whether 
he was too much occupied among 
the statues, or whether it was one 
result. of his cautious resolution 
never to expose himself unneces- 
sarily to somuch as the breath of 
detraction, he made no attempt 
to sce Nanina, or cveu to justify 
himself towards her by writing 
her a letter. All his mornings 
continued to be spent alone in 
the studio, and all his afternoons 
to be occupied by his clerical da- 
ties, until the day before the 
masked ball at the Melani Palace. 
Early on that day, he covered 
over the statues, aud locked the 
doors of the workrooms, once 
more; then returned to his own 
lodgings, and did not go out 
agrain. 
who wanted to sce him were in- 
formed that he was not well 
enough to be able to receive 
them. If they had penetrated 
into his little study, and had seen 
him, they would have been easily 
satisfied that this was no merc 
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excuse. They would have noticed 
that his face was startlingly pale, 
and that the ordinary composure 
of his manner was singularly dis- 
turbed. 

‘fowards evening this restless- 
ness increased; and his old 
housekeeper, on pressing him to 
take some nourishment, was 


astonished to hear him answer 


her sharply and irritably for the 
first time since she had been in 
his service. A little later her sur- 
prise was increased by his send- 
ing her with a note to the Ascoli 
Palace, and by the quick return 
of an answer, brought ceremo- 
niously by,.one of Fabio’s ser- 
vants. “itisdong since he has 
had any communication with that 
quarter. Are they going to be 
friends again?” thought the 
housekeeper as she took the 
answer up stairs to her master. 

“I feel better to-night,” he said 
as he read it: ‘well enough in- 
deed to venture out. If any one 
inquires for me tell them that I 
am gone to the Ascoli Palace.” 
Saying this, he walked to the 
door -- then returned, and tryin 
the lock of his cabinet, satiofied 
himself that it was properly sc- 
cured — then went out. 

He found Fabio in one of the 
large drawing-rooms of the 


One or two of his friends|palacc, walking irritably back- 


wards and forwards, with several 
little notes crumpled together in 
his hands, and a plain black do- 
mino dress for the masquerade of 
the ensuing night spread out on 
one of the tables. 

“I was just going to write to 
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you,” said the young man, ab-/tion to the Melani palace gives 
ruptly, ‘‘when I received your|a colour of truth to this report. 
letter. You offer me a renewal of| Widowers who are true to the 
our friendship, and I accept the; departed, do not go among all 
offer. Ihave no doubt those re-|the handsomest single women 
ferences of yours, when we last,in a city, ata masked ball. Ke- 
met, to the subject of second|considcr your determination, and 
marriages, were well meant, but|remain at home. I know you, and 
they irritated me; and, speaking/I knew your wife, and I say to 
under that irritation,I said words! you solemnly, avoid temptation, 
that I had better not have!for you must never marry again. 
spoken. If I pained you I am| Neglect my advice, and you will 
sorry for it. ait! pardon mejrecpent it to the end of your life. 
for one moment. I have not;I have reasons for what I say — 
quite done yet. It scems that you:scrious, fatal reasons, which 
are by no means the only person'1 cannot divulge. If you would 
in Pisa to whom the question of: let your wife lie easy in her grave, 
my possibly marrying again ap-;if you wonld avoid a terrible 
ears to have presented itself.|warning, go not to the masked 
“ver since it was known that Ii ball!” 
intended to renew my intercourse! “I ask you, and | ask .any 
with society, at the ball to-mor-!man, if that is not infamous?” 
row night, L havebeen persecuted exclained Fabio, passionately, 
by anonymous letters — infamous'as the priest handed him back 
letters, written from some motive the letter. ‘‘An attempt to work 
which it is impossible for me to;on my fears through the memory 
understand. J want your advice! of my poordead wife! An insolent 
on the best means of discovering: assumption that I want to marry 
the writers; and 1 have also a very again, when I myself have not 
important question to ask you..even so much as thought of the 
But read one of the letters first. subject. at all! Whatis the secret 
yourself: any one will do as a;object of this letter, and of the 
sample of the rest.” ;rest here that resemble it? Whose 
Fixing his eyes searchingly on; interest is it to keep me away 
the priest, he handed him one of:from the ball? What is the 
the notes. Still a little paler than|meaning of such a phrase as — 
usual, Father Rocco sat down byi‘if you would let your wife lic 
the nearest lamp, and shading hisicasy in her grave?’ Have you 
eyes, read these lines: — Ino advice to give me? No plan 
“Count Fabio: — It is the; to propose for discovering the 
common talk of Pisa that you are: vile hand that traced these lines? 
likely, as a young man left with! Speak to me! Why, in Hcaven’s 
amotherless child, to marry again.! name, don’t you speak?” 
Your having accepted an invita- | The priest leant his head on hig 
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hand, and, turning his face from|He still stood up, calm, pale, 
the light as if it dazzled _ his eyes,|and firm, in the full light of the 
replied in his lowest and quietest sary 
tones: ‘¢1¢ is just possible,” continued 
' 1 cannot speak till I have had|Fabio, ‘that these letters ma 
time to think. The mystery of|refer to some incautious words 
that letter is not to be solved in|which my late wife might have 
a moment. ‘There are things in|spoken. [Task you, as her spiri- 
it that are enough to perplex and /|tual director, and as a near rela- 
amaze any man.” tion who enjoyed her confidence, 
“What things?” if you ever heard her express 
“It is impossible for me to go}a wish, in the event of my sur- 
into details — at least, at the! viving her, that I should abstain 
present moment.” from marrying again?” 
“You speak with a strange air) ‘Did she never express such 
of secresy. Have you nothing/a wish to you?” 
definite to say? No advice to; ‘“‘Never. But why do you 


give me?” evade my question by asking 
“T should advise you not to go;me another?” 

to the ball.” “It is impossible for me to 
“You would! Why?” reply to your question.” 


“lf 1 gave you my reasons,| ‘For what reason?” 
I am afraid I should only be! “Because it is impossible for 
irritating you to no purpose.” me to give answers which must 
‘Father Rocco! Neither your/refer, whether they are affirmative 
words nor your manner satisfy jor negative, to what 1 have heard 
me. You speak in riddles; and! in confession.” 
you sit there in the dark, with; ‘We have spoken enough,” 
your face hidden from me —” said Fabio, turning angrily from 
Thepriest instantly started up,|the priest. “1 expected you to 
and turned his face to the light. ;help me in clearing up these 
““T recommend you to control! mysteries, and youdo your best 
your temper, and to treat me with:to thicken them. What your 
common courtesy,” he said,in his| motives are, what your conduct 
quietest, firmest tones, looking at. means, it is impossible for me 
Fabio steadily while he spoke. ‘to know; butI say to you, what 
“We will not prolong this'I would say in far other terins, 
interview,” said the young man,:if they were here, to the villains 
calming himself by an evident; who have written these letters — 
effort. ‘I have one questionjno menaces, no mysteries, no 
to ask you, and then no more conspiracies, will prevent me 
to say.’ from being at the ball to-morrow. 
The priest bowed his head, in'I can listen to persuasion, but 
token that he was ready to listen.'I scorn threats. ‘There lies my 
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dress for the masquerade: no 
power on earth shall prevent 
me from wearing it to-morrow 
night!” .He pointed, as he spoke, 
to the black domino and half- 
mask lying on the table. 

‘“No power on earth?” spomed 
Father Rocco, with a smile, and 
an emphasis on the last word. 
“ Superstitious still, CountFabio! 
Do you suspect the powers of the 
other world of interfering with 
mortals at masquerades?” 

Fabio started, and, turning from. 
the table, fixed his eyes intently, 
on the priest’s face. 

“You suggested just now that: 
we had better not prolong this, 
interview,” said Father Rocco, | 
still smiling. “I think you were: 
right: if we part at once, we may | 
still part friends. You have had’ 
my advice not to go to the ball,! 
and you decline following it. 
J have nothing more to say. 
Good night!” | 

BKetore Fabio cold utter the, 
angry rejoinder that rose to his 
lips, the door of the room had, 
opened and closed agai, and the; 
priest was gone. 








CHAPTER LX. 


Tue next night, at the time of 
assembling specified in the invi- 
tations to the masked ball, Fabio 
was still lingering in his palace, 
and still allowing the black do- 
mino to lic untouched and un- 
heeded on his dressing-table. 
This delay was not produced by 
any change in his resolution to 
go to the Melani Palace. His 
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determination to be present at 
the ball remained unshaken; and 
et, at the last moment, he 
ingered and lingered on, with- 
out knowing why. Some strange 
influence seemed to be keeping 
him within the walls of his lonely 
home. it was as if the great, 
empty, silent palace had almost 
recovered on that night the 
charm which it had lost when its 
mistress died. 

He icft his own apartment and 
went to the bedroom where his 
infant child lay asleep in her 
little crib. He sat watching her, 
and thinking quietly and tender- 
ly of many past events in his life 

or a long time: then returncd to 

his room. A sudden sense of 
lonelincss came upon him after 
his visit to the child’s bedside; 
but he did not attempt to raisc 
his spirits, even then, by going to 
the ball. He descended instead 
to his study, lit lis reading lamp, 
und then, opening a bureau, took 
from one of the drawers in it the 
letter which Nanina had written 
to lim. This was not the first 
time that a sudden sense of his 
solitude had counected itself 
inexplicably with the romem- 
brance of the work-girl’s letter. 

He read it through slowly, and 
when he had done, kept it open 
in his hand. “I have youth, 
titles, wealth,” he thought to him- 
self sadly; “everything that is 
envied and sought after in this 
world. And yet, if I try to think 
of any human being who really 
and truly loves me, I can re- 
member but one — the poor, 
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faithful girl who wrote these 
lines!” 

Old recolicctions of the first 
day when he met with Nanina, of 
the first sitting she had given him 
in Luca Lomi’s studio, of the 
first visit to the neat little room 
in the bye-street, began to rise 
more and more vividly in his 
mind. Entirely absorbed by 
them, he sat absently drawing 
with pen and ink, on some shects 
of letter-paper lying under his 
hand, lines and circles, and frag- 
ments of decorations, and vague 
remembrances of old ideas for 
statues, until the sudden sinking 
of the flame of his lamp awoke 
his attention abruptly to present 
things. Tle looked at his watch. 
It was close on midnight. 

This discovery at list roused 
him to the necessity of immediate 
departure. In a few minutes he 
had put on his domino and mask, 
and was on his way to the ball. 

Before he reached the Melani 
Palace the first. part of the enter- 
tainment had come to an end. 
The “’Foy-Symphony” had been 
played, the grotesque dance per- 
formed, amid universal laughter; 
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drinks were included under the 
first head, and all the stimulating 
liquors and solid eatables under 
the last. The thirty shép- 
herdesses had heen, according 
to the marquis’s order, equally 
divided, at the outset of the even- 
ing, between the two rooms. 
But, as the company began to 
crowd more and more resolutely 
in the direction of the Heavy 
Department, ten of the shep- 
herdesses attached to the Light 
Department were told off to 
assist in attending on the hungry 
and thirsty majority of guests 
who were not to be appeased by 
pastry and Jemonade. Among 
the five girls who were lett 
behind in the room for the light 
refreshments, was Nanina. ‘The 
steward soon discovered that 
the novelty of her situation made 
her really nervous, and he wisely 
concluded that if he trusted her 
where the crowd was greatest 
and the noise loudest, she would 
not only be utterly uscless, but 
also very much in the way of her 
more confident and experienced 
companions. 

hen Fabio arrived at the pa- 


and now the guests were for the/lace, the jovial uproar in the 


most part fortifying themselves 


Heavy Department was at its 


in the Arcadian bowers for new| height, and several gentlemen, 
dances, in which all persons|fired by the classical costumes of 
present were expected to take;the shepherdesses, were begin- 
part. ‘The Marquis Melani: had,/ning to speak Latin to them with 
with charactcristic oddity, di-;a thick utterance and a valorous 
vided his two classical refresh-'contempt for all restrictions of 
ment-rooms into what he termed|gender, number, and case. As 
the Light and Heavy Depart-|soon as he could escape from the 
ments. Fruit, pastry, sweet-|congratulations on his return to 
meats, salads, and harmless jhis friends, which poured on him 
Household Words. XXNIff. = 
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from all sides, Fabio withdrew|the table as Fabio hurricd round 
to seek some quicterroom. The}to get behind it and speak to her. 
heat, noise, and confusion, had| When he drew near, her head 
so bewildered him, after the|drooped on hcr breast, and she 
tranquil life he had been leading| said, faintly, ““I never knew you 
for many months past, thatit was{|were at Pisa: I never thought 
uite a relief to stroll through|you would be here. Oh, I am 
the half-deserted dancing-rooms,|truc to what 1 said in my lettcr, 
to the opposite extremity of the} though I secm so false to it!” 
great suite of apartments, and| “1 want to spcak to you about. 
there to find himself in a second | the Ictter — to tell you how care- 
Arcadian bower which seemed|fully 1 have kept it, how often 
peaceful enough to deserve its|L have read it,” said Fabio. 
name. She turned away her bead, and 
A few guests werc in this room|tried hard to repress the tears 
when he first entered it; but the|that would force their way into 
distant sound of some first notes|her eyes. “We should never 
of dance-music drew them alljhave met,” she said, “never, 
away. After a careless look at.|never have met again!” 
the quaint decorations about! Before Fabio could reply, the 
him, he sat down alone on a} waiting-woman by Naninn’s side 
divan near the door, and begin-|iuterposed. 
ning already to feelthe heatand| “For heaven’s sake don’t stop 
discomfort of his mask, took it|speaking to her here!” she ex- 
off. Wehad not removed it more|claimed impatiently. “If the 
than a moment, before he heard|steward or one of the upper 
a faint cry in the direction of a|scrvants was to come in, you 
long refreshment-table, behind} would get her into dreadful 
which the five waiting-girls were|trouble. Wait till to-morrow, 
standing. He started up directly,}and find some fitter place than 
and could hardly believe his} this.” 
senses, when he found himself] Fabio felt the justice of the 
standing face to face with Na-|reproof immediately. lle tore a 
nina. leaf out of his poeket-book, and 
Her cheeks had turned per-| wrote on it: ‘I must tell you how 
fectly colourless. Her astonish-|1 honour and thank you for that 
ment at secing the young noble-|letter. To-morrow — ten o’clock 
inan appearcd to have some sen-|— the wicket-gate at the back of 
sition of terror mingled with it.jthe Ascoli gardens. Believe in 
The waiting-woman, who hap-|my truth and honour, Nanina, 
encd to stand by her side,|for1 believe implicitly in yours.” 
instinctively stretched out oy leva written these lines, he 
arm to support her, observing!took from amoung his bunch of 
that she caught at the edge of|watch-scals a littlekey, wrapped 
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if up in the note, and pressed it. 


into her hand. In spite of him- 
self his fingers lingered round 
hers, and he was on the point of 
speaking to her again, when he 
saw the waiting-wotman’s hand, 
which was just raised to motion 
him away, suddenly drop. Her 
colour changed at the same mo- 
ment, and she looked fixedly 
across the table. 

He turned round immediately, 
and saw a masked woinan stand- 
ing alone in the room, dressed 
entirely in yellow, from head to 
foot. She hada yellow hood, a! 
pagina half-mask with deep fringe | 

auging down over her mouth, 
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“The Yellow Mask!” whisper- 
ed the waiting-girls nervously, 
crowding together behind the 


table. ‘The Yellow Mask 
again!” 
‘¢ Make her speak!” 


“Ask her to have sometbing!” 

‘This gentleman will ask her. 
Speak to her, sir. Do speak to 
her! She glides about in that 
fearful yellow dress like a 
ghost.” 

Fabio looked round mechani- 
cally at the girl who was whisper- 
ing to him. He saw at the same 
time that Nanina still kept her 
head turned away, and that she 
had her handkerchief at her eyes. 


and a ycllow domino, cut atthe; She was cvidently struggling yet 
sleeves and edges into long! with the agitation produced by 
flame-shaped points, which:their unexpected mecting, and 
waved backwards and forwards|was, most probably for that 
tremulously in the light air'reason, the only person in the 
wafted through the doorway.:room not conscious of the pre- 
The woman’s black eyes seemed sence of the Yellow Mask. 

to gleam with an evil brightness; “Speak to her, sir. Do speak 
through the sight-holes of the:to her!” whispered two of the 
mask; and the tawny fringe! waiting-girls together. 

hanging before her mouth flut-' Fabio turned again towards 
tered slowly with every breath'the table. ‘The black eyes were 
she drew. Without a word or a'still gleaming at him, from 
gesture she’ stood before the behind the tawn yellow of the 
table, and her gleaming black mask. Hie nodded to the girls 
eyes fixed steadily on Fabio, the: who had just spoken, cast onc 
justant he confronted her. A'‘farewell look at. Nanina, and 
sudden chill struck through him, moved down the room to_ get 
as he observed that the yellow of round to the side of the table at 
the stranger's domino and mask which the Yellow Mask was 
was of preciscly the same shade ‘standing. Step by step as he 
as the yellow of the hangings' moved, the bright eyes followed 
and furniture which his wife had'him. Steadily and more steadily 
chosen after their marriage, for.their evil light seemed to shine 
the decoration of her favourite through and through him, as he 
sitting-room. turned the eorner of the table, 
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and approached the still,spectraljor get her to speak. Our host 
figure. has not the slightest notion who 
He came close up to the wo-|she is; and our hostess is horribly 
man, but she never moved; her/frightened at her. For my part, 
eyes never wavered for an in-{I think she has given us quite 
stant. He stopped and tricd to/enough of her mystery and her 
speak; but the chill struck|yrim dress; and if my name, 
through him again. An over-jinstexd of pia vothing but 
owering dread, an unutterable| plain Andrea @’Arbino, was Mar- 
loathing. seized on him; all sense! quis Melani, I would say to her, 
of outer things —— the whispering |‘Madam, we are here to laugh 
of the waiting-girls behind theiand amuse ourselves; suppose 
table, the gentle cadence of the! you open your lips, and charm 
dance-inusic, the distant hum of us by appearing in a prettier 
joyous talk — suddenly left bim.|dress!’” 
le turned away shuddering, and | During this conversation they 
quitted the room. jhad sat down together, with their 
Following the sound of the; backs towards the door, by the 
music, and desiring before all:side of one of the eard-tables. 
things now to join the crowd' While d’Arbino was speaking, 
wherever it was lurgest, he was Fabio suddenly felt himself 
stopped in one of the smaller:shuddering again, and became 
apartments by a gentleman who.conscious of a sound of low 
had just risen from the ecard-, breathing behind him. He turned 
table, and who held out bis hand ‘round instantly, and there, stand- 
with the cordiality of an old ing between them and peering 
friend. down at them, was the Yellow 
““Welcome back to the world, |Mask! 
Count Fabio!” he began gaily, Fabio started up, and his 
then suddenly checked himself.;friend followed his example. 
‘¢Why you look pale, and far ba ov the gleaming black eycs 
hand feels cold. Not ill, Iirested steadily on the young 
hope?” 'nobleman’s face, and again their 
“No, no. I have been rather|}look chilled him to the heart. 
startled — I can’t say why — by} ‘Yellow lady, do you know 
a very strangely-dressed woman, |my friend?” exclaimed d’Arbino, 
who fairly stared me out of coun-/ with mock solemnity. 











tenance.’ There was no answer. The 
‘You don't mean the Yellow/fatal eyes never moved from 
Mask?” Fabio’s face. . 
“Yes, I do. Ilave you secn}; ‘Yellow lady,” continued the 
her?” other, “‘listen to the music. Will 


“Everybody has seen her; but! you dance with me?” 
nobody can make her unmask,|' The eyes looked away, and the 
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figure glided slowly from the:— the three largest you have 


room. 


no, 
oe an effect on you. 
8 


| 
‘My dear count,” said d’Arbi-| 
‘that woman seems to have: 
I declare ' 


ot.” 
The glasses were brought; the 
Cavalicre Finello chose a parti- 
cular bottle, and filled them. All 


1e has left you paicr than ever. three gentlemen turned round to 


Come into the supper-room with 
me, and have some wine; you 
really look as if you wanted 


“They went at once to the large 
refreshment- room. 
the 


begun to dance again. They had 





the sideboard to use it as a table, 
and thus necessarily faced the 
looking-glass. 

‘Now, let us drink the toast of 
toasts,” said d’Arbino. “Finello, 


Nearly ail:'Count Fabio — the ladies of 


guests had by this time: 


Pisa!” 
Fabio raised the wine to his 


the whole apartment, therefore, lips, and was on the point of 


almost entirely to themselves. 
Amon 


the decorations of the; flected in the glass the fi 


drinking it, when he saw re- 
re of 


room, which were not strictly in|the Yellow Mask. The ghttcring 


accordance with genuine Arca-|/eyes were a 


dian simplicity was a large look- 
ing-glass, placed over a well- 
furnished sideboard. D’Arbino 
led Fabio in this direction, ex- 
changing greetings, as he ad- 
vanced, with a gentleman who 
stood near the giass looking into 
it, and carelessly fanning himself 
with his mask. 

‘“‘My dear friend!” cried d’Ar- 
bino “you are the very man to 
lead us straight to the best bottle 
of wine in the palace. Count 
Fabio, let mc present to you my 
intimate and good fricnd the 
Cavaliere Finello, with whose 
family I know you are well ac- 
quainted. Finello, the count is 
a little out of spirits, and I have 

rescribed a good dose of wine. 
} see a whole row of bottles at 
your side, and I leave it to you to 
apply the remedy. — Glasses 
there! three glasses, my lovely 
shepherdess with the black eyes 





ain fixed on him 
and the ycllow-hooded head 
bowed slowly, as if in acknow- 
ledgment of the toast he was 
about to drink. For the third 
time, the strange chill seized him, 
and he sect down his glass of wine 
untasted, 

‘¢What is the matter?” asked 
@’Arbino. 

“« Have you mate dislike, count, 
to that particular wine?” in- 
quired the Cavalicre. 

‘The Yellow Mask!” whisper- 
ed Fabio. ‘The Yellow Mask 
again!” 

They all three turned round 
directly towards the door. But 
it was too late — the figure had 


saat jhe at ; 
“Docs any one know who this 
Yellow Mask is?” asked Finello. 


“‘One may guess by the walk that 
the figure is a woman's. Perhaps 
it may be the strange colour she 
has chosen for her dress, or 
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perhaps her stealthy way of| 
moving from room to room; but! 
there is certainly something mys-' 
terious and startling about her.” |, 

‘‘Startling enough, as the count} 
would tell you,” said d’Arbino.! 
“The Yellow Mask has been re-| 
sponsible for his loss of spirits; 
and change of complexion, and 
now she has prevented hin even 
from drinking his wine.” 

“T- can’t account for it,” said 
Fabio, looking round him un- 
easily; “but this is the third 
room into which she has followed 
me — the third time she has 
seemed to fix her cyes on me 
alone. J suppose my nerves are 
hardly in a fit state yet for 
masked balls and adveutures: 
the sight of her scems to chill 
me. Whocan she be?” 

“If she followed me a fourth 
time,” said Finello, “1 should 
insist on her unmasking.” 

‘And suppose she rcfused?” 
asked his friend. 

‘Then 1 should take her mask 
off for her.” 

“lt is impossible to do that 
with 2 woman,” said Fabio. 
“¢] prefer trying to lose her in the 
crowd. Excuse me, gentiemen, 
if I leave you to finish the wine, 
and then to mect me, if you like, 
in the great ball-room.”’ 

He retired as he spoke, put on 
his mask, and joined the dancers 
immediately, taking care to keep 
always in the most crowded 
corner of the apartment. For 
some time this plan of action 
proved successful, and he saw no 
more of the mysterious yellow 
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domino. Ere long, however, 
some new dances were arranged 
in which the jhe majority of 
the persons iu the ball-room took 
part; the figures resembling the 
old English country dances in 
this respect, that the ladies and 
gentlemen were placed in long 
rows opposite to each other. 
The sets consisted of about 
twenty couples cach, placed 
sometimes across, and soinetimes 
alony the apartment; and the 
spectators were all required to 
move away on either side, and 
range themsclves close to the 
walls. As Fabio among others 
complied with this necessity, he 
looked down a row of dancers 
waiting during the performance 
of the orchestral prelude; and 
there, watching him again, from 
the opposite end of the lane 
formed by the gentlemen on one 
side and the ladics on the other, 
he saw the Yellow Mask. 

He moved abruptly back to- 
wards another row of danccrs, 
placed at right angles to the first 
row; and there aguin, at the op- 
posite cnd of the gay lane of 
brightly-dressed figures, was the 
Yellow Mask. He slipped into 
the middle of the room; but it 
was only to find her occupying 
his former position near the wall, 
and still, in spite of his disguise, 
watching him through row after 
row of dancers. The persecution 


began to grow intolerable; he 
felt » kind of an curiosity 
mingling now with the vague 


dread that had hitherto oppress- 
ed him. Finello’s advice recurred 
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to his memory; and he detcr- 
mined to make the woman un- 
mask at all hazards. With this 
intention he returned to the 
supper-room in which he had left 
his friends. 

They were gonc, probably to 
the ball-room to look for ie 
Plenty of wine was still left on 
the side-board; and he poured 
himself out a glass. Finding that. 
his hand trembled as he did so, 
he drank several more glasses in 
quick succession, to verve him- 
self for the approaching encoun- 
ter with the Yellow Mask. While 
he was drinking, he expccted 
every moment to sec her in the 
looking-glass again; but she 
never appeared — and yct he felt 
almost certain that he had de- 
tected her gliding out after him 
when he left the ball-room. 

He thought it possible that she 
might be waiting for him in one 
of the smaller apartments; aud 
taking off his mask walked 
through several of them, without. 
mecting her, until he came to the 
door of the refreshment room in 
which Naniva and he had re- 
cogniscd cach other. ‘The wait- 
ing-woman behind the table, who 
had first spoken to him, caught 
sight of him now, and ran round 
to the door. 

“Don’t come in and speak to 
Nanina again,” she said, mis- 
taking the purpose which had 
brought him to the door. ‘*What 
with en ening her first and 
making her cry afterwards, you 
have rendered her quite unfit for 
her work. The steward is in 
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there at this moment; very good~- 
natured, but not very sober. He 
says she is pale and red-eyed and 
not fit to be a shepherdess any 
longer, and that, «as she will not 
be missed now, she may go home 
if she likes. We have got her an 


.{old cloak, and she is going to try 


and slip through the rooms un- 
observed, to get down stairs and 
change her dress. Don't speak 
to her, pray — or you will only 
make her cry again, and what 
is worse, twnake the steward 
fancy —” 

She stopped at that last word, 
and pointed suddenly over Fa- 
bio’s shoulder. 

“The Ycllow Mask!” she cx- 
claimed, “Oh, sir! draw her 
iway into the ball-room, and 
give Nanina a chance of getting 
out!” 

Fabio turned direetly, 

sronched the Mask, whe. as they 
ooked at each other, slowly 
retreated before him. ‘The wait- 
iIng-woman, secing the yellow 
fivure retire, hastencd back to 
Naninag im the refreshment- 
room. 

Slowly the masked woman 
retreated from one apartinent to 
another till she entered a corri- 
dor, brilliantly lit up and beauti- 
fully ornamented with flowers. 
On the right hand, this corridor 
led to the ball-room: on the left, 
to an ante-chamber at the head 


and ap- 


of the palace staircase. The 
Yellow Mask went on a few 
paces towards the Icft; then 


stopped. The bright eyes fixed 
themselves as before on Fabio’s 


>_> 
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face, but only fora moment. He 
heard a light step behind him, 
and then he saw the eyes move. 
Following the direction they 
took he turned round, and dis- 
covered Nanina, wrapped up in 
the old cloak which, was to 
enable her to get down stairs 
unobserved. 

“Oh, how canI get out! how 
ean I get out!” cried the girl 
shrinking back affrightedly, as 
she saw the Yellow Mask. 

“That way,” said Fabio, 

ointing in the direction of the 
hallsoarn: *‘ Nobody will notice 
you in the cloak: it will only be 
thought some new disguise.” Ie 
took her arm, as he spoke, to 
reassure her; and continued in 
a whisper, — “Don’t forget to- 
morrow.” 

At the same moment he felt a 
hand laid on him. It was the 
hand of the masked woman, and 
it put him back from Nanina. 
In spite of himself, he trembled 
at her touch, but still retained 
presence of mind enough to sign 
to the girl to make her escape. 
With a look of eager inquiry in. 
the direction of the Mask, anda 
half-suppressed exclamation of 
terror, she obeycd him, and 
hastened away towards the ball- 
room. 

“We are alone,” said Fabio, 
confronting the gleaming black 
eyes, and reaching out his hand 
resolutely towards the Ycllow 
Mask. ‘Tell me who you are, 
and why you follow me, orI will 
uncover your face, and solve the 
mystery for myself. ie 
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The woman pushed his hand 
aside,and drew back a few paces, 
but never spoke a word. He 
followed her. There was not an 
instant to be lost, for just. then 


the sound of footsteps hastily 


approaching the corridor became 
audible. 

‘¢ Now or never,” he whispered. 
to himself, and snatched at the 
mask. 

His arm was again thrust aside; 
but this time the woman raised 
her disengaged hand at the same 
moment, and removed the ycllow 
mask. 

The lamps shed their soft light 
full on her face. 

It was the face of his dead wife. 


Signor Andrea d’Arbino, 
searching vainly through the 
various rooms in the palace for 
Count Fabio d’Ascoli, and trying, 
as a last resource, the corridor 
leading to the ball-room and 

rand staircase, discovered his 
friend lying on the floor in a 
swoon, without any living crea- 
ture near him. Determining to 
avoid alarming the guests, if 
0ssible, d’Arbino first sought 
1ielp in the ante-chamber. e 
found there the marquis’s valet, 
assisting the Cavaliere Finello 
(who was just taking his depar- 
ture) to put on his cloak. 

While Finello and his friend 
carried Fabio to an open window 
in the ante-chamber, the valet 
procured some iced-water. This 
simple remedy, and the change 
of atmosphere, proved enough 
to restore the fainting man to his 
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senses, but hardly —as it seemed 
to his friends— to his former self. 
They noticed a change to blank- 
ness and stillness in his face, and, 
when he spoke, an indescribable 
alteration in the tone of his 
voice. 

“T found you in a room in the 
corridor,” said d’Arbino. ‘* What 
made you faint? Don’t you re- 
member? Was it the heat?” 

Fabio waited for a moment, 
painfully collecting his idcas. He 
looked at the valet; and Finello 
signed to the man to withdraw. 

““Was it the heat?” repeated 
d’Arbino. 

“No,” answered Fabio, in 
strangely-hushed, steady tones. 
‘¢] have seen the face that was 
behind the Yellow Mask.” 

“Well?” 

“It was the face of my dead 
wife.” 

“Your dead wife!” 

‘“¢ When the mask was removed 
I saw her face. Not asl remember 
it in the pride of her youth and 
beauty — not even as I remember 
her on her sick-bed — but as I 
remember her in her coffin.” 

‘‘Count! for God’s sake rouse 
yourself! Collect your thoughts 
— remember where you are — 
and free your mind of its horrible 
delusion.” 

‘‘Spare me all remonstrances 
—lIamnotfitto bearthem. My 
life has only one object now — 
the pursuing of this mystery to 
the end. Will you help me? | am 
scarcely fit to act for myself.” 


He still spoke in the same/dark, silent strects. 
ushed, deliberate | better try fhe stables first,” said 


unnaturally 
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tones. D’Arbino and Finello ex- 
changed glances behind him as 
he rose from the sofa on which he 
had hitherto been lying. 

“We will help you in every- 
thing,” said D’Arbino, soothingly. 
‘Trust in us to the end. at 
do you wish to do first?” 

‘The figure must have gone 
through this room. Let us de- 
scend the staircase, and ask the 
servants if they have secn it 

ass.” 

(Both d’Arbino and Finello re- 
markcd that he did not say ker). 

They inquired down to the 
very ag bets Not one of the 
servants had seen' the Yellow 
Mask. 

‘The last resource was the 
porter at the outer gate. They 
applied to him; and in answer to 
their questions, he asserted that 
he had most certainly seen a lad 
in a yellow domino and mas 
drive away, about half an hour 
before, in a hired coach. 

“Should you remember the 
coachman again?” asked d’Ar- 
bino. 

“Perfectly; he is an old friend 
of mine.” 

‘And you know where he 
lives?” 

r ane as well as I know where 
o.”” 

‘“‘Any reward you like, if you 
can get somebody to mind your 
lodge, and can take us to that 
house.” 

In a few minutes they were 
following the porter through the 
“We had 
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the man. ‘My friend the coach- 
man will hardly have had time to 
do morc than set the lady down. 
We shall most likely catch him 
just putting up his horses.” 


The porter turned out to be 
right. n entering the stable-| 
ard, they found that the empty 


coach had just driven into it. 

‘*You have been taking home 
a lady in a yellow domino from 
the masquerade,” said d’Arbino, 
putting some money into the 
coachman’s hand. 

‘Yos, sir; I was engaged by 
that lady for the evening — cn- 
gaged to drive her to the ball, as 
well as to drive her home.” 

‘Where did you take her 
from?” 

“Krom a very extraordinary 
place — froin the gate of the 
Campo Santo.” “ 

During this colloquy, Fincllo 
and d’Arbino had been standing 
with Fabio between them, eac 
giving him anarm. ‘The instant 

ec last answer was given, he 
reeled back with a cry of horror. 

‘¢Where have you taken her to 
now?” asked d’Arbino. Ile looked 
about him nervously as he put 
the question and spoke, for the 
first time in a whisper. 

‘¢'To the Campo Santo, again,” 
said the coachman. 

Fabio suddenly drew his arms 
out of the arms of his fricnds, 
and sank to his knees on the 
ground, hiding his face. From 
some broken cjaculations which 
eséaped him, it scemed as if he 
greaded that his senses were 

‘deaving him, and that he was 
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|praying to be preserved in his 
right mind. 

| - “ Why is he so violently agita- 
'ted?” said Finello, cagerly, to 
his friend. 

“TFush!” returned the other. 
“You heard him say that when 
ihe saw the face behind the Yel- 
\low Mask, it was the face of his 
‘dead wife?” 

“Yes! But what then?” 

“Flis wife was buried in the 
Campo Santo.” 
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SmWattrerScorr has a refrain 
to one of his charming ballads, 
in the form of an interrogation. 
The guests are met; the bride is 
lready (as far as I can recollect), 
but the bridegroom is missing; 
and the poct plaintively asks: 


**Where is county Guy?” 


I shall be glad to inform the lite- 
rary cxecutors and assigns of the 
Wizard of the North of the 
whereabouts of the Guy so an- 
xiously inquired aftcr. It needs 
not an advertisement in the se- 
cond coluinn of the Times to 
move him to return to bis alle- 
jance. County Guy is to be 
ound, in great variety of form, 
and in most flourishing condition 
in the County Militia. 

Now, I do not object abstract- 
edly to Guys in their proper 
place. If bigotry and intolerance 
never found @ more dangerous 
outlet for their cruel passions, 
than the forlorn straw-stuffed old 
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seare-crow, with steeple hat, pipe|the dress and accoutrements of 
in mouth, outward turned fingers,|the army; recognising in all their 
and inward turned toes, that with |indefensibility the abominations 
dark lantern and matches, andiof the stock, the cvatec, the 
doggrel rhymes, is paraded about! tight shoulder straps, the heavy 
London, every fifth of November, |shakos, the unwieldy brown 
we should hear far less about|bess; I yet foresaw how our 
Maynooth, and Veter Wens,|plorious routiners would run — 
Orange processions , ang the |straight as a bull at a gate— into 
Scarlet Woman. I don’t mind a; the opposite extreme; how, while 
Giuy stuck on a pole, ina field, |reformin , they would destroy; 
to frighten the crows away. IL can|how, while simplifying, they 
bear with that Guy of Guys, the|would uglify. Behold the result. 
sergeant-at-arms, when, with a)| Routine, clothing boards, scaled 
gilt poker over his shoulder, he | patterns, army tailors, have done 
precedes Dlack-rod to the table|their work. The tailor’s goose 
of the house, with a message from|has cackled, and we have an 

the Lords. He is, there, the right |army of Guys. 
Guy in the right place. Guild-| Juet any man walk the streets 
hall, too, is properly graced by|of any county town, or of the 
the two Guy Giants, Gog and|suburbs of the metropolis, and 
Magog. So is a pantomime by/|look at the Militia. The eye hath 
the Guys in huge masks. But 1|not seen, the car hath not heard 
must, and do solemnly protest/of, such Guys. ‘They can’t help 
against the introduction of the| being raw lads, loutish in aspect 
Guy element into the [ritish|and awkward in gait. ‘Time and 
Army. 1 think it foul scorn that) the drill sergeant will sct all that 
the brave men who are ready to|right. I grant the tunic in which 
spill their blood for us like water,|the militiaman is dressed, pro- 
as their brethren in the line have!perly fashioned and propor- 
already done, and to carry the/|tioned, is a sensible, serviceable 
glory of the metcor flag of Eng-|garient: but, shades of good 
and to the ends of the carth,|taste, symmetry and common- 
should be swathed — for they are|sense! is there any necessity for 
not dressed — in habiliments|the unhappy County Guy to wear 
needlessly and offensively ugly|a hideous blankatrar which is 
and ridiculous. in shape neither a tunic, a frock, 
ear since, I essayed, in|ja blouse, a smock, a jacket, a 
““Mars 4 la Mode,”* to point out ;jerkin, nor a vest, but which 
the errors into which we were in| vacillates imbecilely between alk 
danger of running. Cheerfully|these stools, and must fall to the 
admitting the necessity for an|ground at last, as a preposterous 
immediate and radical reform of|absurdity? Is there anything in 
* Vol. XXX. p. 192. the articles of war that renders it 
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imperative for this miscalled'and the guards has been ex- 
tunic to be dyed a dingy brick-!pressly Guyified to suit him. 
dust colour — like a bad wine have seen stalwart sergeants in 
stain or an old iron-mould — and line regiments — erst trim sol- 
for the monstrosity to be finished dierly men—wandering furtively 
off with facings that give the about recruiting districts in the 
wretched militiaman the appear-' purlieus of Westminster, in the 
ance of having a sore throat.;new costume, and manifestly 
Where is Mr. D. R. Hay and his:ashamed. When Louis Napoleon 
theory of the harmony of colours? went to the City 1 saw, in his 
Where is the School of Design?:cscort, some cavalry officers 
Where are the commissioners of: dressed in thenew costume. They 
nuisances? Is there any passage ‘hovered in appearance some- 
in the Queen’s Regulations that:where between forcign couriers 
points out as necessary to the: horse-riders at Franconi’s, an 
ood discipline of the army that; Lord Mayor’s postilions. Only 
the militiaman’s tunic shall not!last Sunday, crossing Trafalgar 
fithim, and that, in accordance |Square, I saw the Foot Guards 
with the approved ‘Treasury ;|marching home to their barracks 
Bench system of the square men|on their way from Church. I de- 
being put into the round holes,|clare that their appearance gave 
the tall men should be put into; me the horrors for the rest of the 
the short men’s coats, and vice|day. Their “togs” (no word out 
versi? Why, because military | of the domain of slang will at all 
costume is so reformed, should | convey an idea of their ugliness), 
the miserable militiaman bc jili-made, ill-fitting, their bear- 
thrust into shrunken trousers,|skins, so boastfully cut down 
baggy at the knees,and too short/awhile sincc, manifestly more 
in the calf? Why should his head;cumbrous and unshapely than 
be extinguished by an unsuc-/before. ‘There was one juvenile 
cessful modification of the Albert | officer — quite a little boy — who 
hat? slunk along; his head, poor 
Why should he be made ten|child — aching and fevered, per- 
thousand times more forlorn andjhaps, by last night’s Haymarket 
ludicrous in appearance than /|frolics—quite buried and weighed 
Bombastes’ army » than any of/down by his enormous muff-cap. 
Falstaff’s ragged regiment; than} When the regiment, on an omni- 
aA of the awkward squad? bus passing, broke into a quick, 
t would be quite bad cnoughjrunning step, to see this little 
if things ended here; but County | officer trotting acrossthe square, 
Guy, brave fellow, is ready to|his little legs apr ee the dust, 
volunteer into the line, the ca-|his puny sword flickering in his 
svalry, or guards, so the/hand, and the skirts flip-flapping 
‘costume of thé line, the cavalry, |in the summer breeze, was a sight 
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to make the friends of bad taste| wilderness with fork and spade. 
laugh. As the pictured negro, prayin 
for emancipation, had a labe 
ae oe his mouth, in- 
: scribed “Am I not a man and a 
MY GARDEN WALKS. brother?” Sol, wanting to pro- 
“Garpens,” savs Sir Thomas| cure a seed or scrap of something 
Brown, ‘“ were before gardeners,|rare, — a nice healthy cutting 
and but some hours after the/with a little bit of root to it, to 
earth.” A passion for gardening|borrow the famous habityal 
seizes us before we know what! phrase of Mrs. Bloomwell, Fellow 
horticulture means, and, butsome|of the Royal Horticultural So- 
months after, we come into the! ciety, —-I would shout to make 
world. On my first visit to Lon-!inyself heard, “Am not aScotch- 
don, when atiny child, an early }man and a brothér-gardener?” I 
question which a relative put,was, | have poisoned myself with boiled 
‘““Won't you like to walk round! dahlia-roots, potato-nasturtiums, 
the garden?” Of course, I liked.j;and new-invented yams. I have 
But fancy a country babe’s as-! flayed the inner coat of my sto- 
tonishment to find the garden no! mach in attempts to revive salads 
otherthan CoventGarden Market, | of garden-rocket, American cress, 
then unadorned by architectural!and blessed (cursed?) thistle. I 
devices. Still, a market makes; have not obtained a black rose by 
an excellent garden-walk, as we; budding a white one on a black- 
shall see by-and-by. Instruction: currant bush, — and never tried 
may be gained, whether you eat!to do so; but I have grown early 
your breakfast of bread and,tuberoses by starting the bulbs, 
grapes while strolling amidst the; when potted, in an oven; and 
waggon-loads of tomatoes, the! have raised palm-trees from date- 
bushels of red and yellow fun-istones by a happy combination 
wuses, the piles of gourds, the:of steaming and roasting in a 
sweet and stickey basketfuls of; cooking-stove. I have worked 
figs, which encumber the surface iaway with the watering-pot (full 
of an Italian piazza; or whether | of mystic soup, more invigorating 
you fortify your stomach against in its effects than viper- broth), 
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the cold with a “drap nats | while the first drops of a heavy 
1¢ | 
| 





previous to contemplating the shower were descending; and I 
ragged kalc and the snow-white | have swept the snow over a bed 
bonnets which flutter in the mar-' ofalpines, while the white flakes 
kets of granite-built Aberdecn. | were falling fast. In short, sketch 

The land o’ cakes is the land of: any sort of caricature you please, 
gardeners, — or rather the land:put ‘Very fond of gardening’ 
which sends forth hordes of gar-, under it, gnd I’ll not deny that it 
deners to invade the southern ;may apply to me. 
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Whither shall we first direct; would soon fall into an ailing 
our steps? Let us take a turn in|state. An English village, suffer- 
the Flemish garden, for the sake|ing under the supposed visitation 
of its convenient proximity, after|of an overwhelming avalanche of 
having put up our horse and car-!|lettuce and endive, would con- 
riole at the sign of the Belle Jar-|sider the dreadful accident as 
dini¢re, or the Pretty Gardeness.; hopeless, and would submit to its 
The word has need of a modificd|fatc with becoming resignation. 
ternnination in a land where, of; A French community, like the rat 
innumerable horticultural ayents,|imprisoned in the cheese, would 
it may be sung, “And she’s of the | deliberately and resolutely set to 
feminine gender.”” My opposite! to eat its way outoft it. An English 
neighbour complains of a bad|farm-lad ran away from service, 
back-ache, because,his wife being | beeause — as they gave him salad 
without a domestic, he is obliged; every day during summer -— he 
himself to weed and dig, — work | fearedithat, whenthe wintercame, 
which, otherwise, he would no/|they would make him cat hay. 
more be expected to do, than to, French garcon would consent to 
wash up the dishes or suckic the| consume a certain portion of ha 
baby. Our own little maid, such|—- perhaps slily smoking it in his 
2 neat-handed Phyllis in the) pipe — provided he was also al- 
kitchen, is not less adroit in our! lowed access to an inexhaustible 
garden of herbs; and, to complete | salad-howl; brend, oil, and vine- 
our successions, she absolutely! gar, of course, being clauses in 
insists on some purslanc and ithe bargain. ‘Tow often a day 

olden-leaved sorre) from Flan-| would vou like to eat salad?” I 
ders. Also some belle dame or! inquired of a servant. — ‘Oh! 
beautiful lady (orache)to putinto ‘five or six times; ya in’est égal, 
the soup; also some good saladiMonsicur. It’s all the same 
seed, with a baskct of the full- | to me.” 
grown, autumn-sown plants there-| And then sorrel! — with half- 
trom,called grandmeres,or grand-;|a-dozen notes of admiration after 
mothers, on which she willsubsist!it, if the printer will put them. 
as long as amorsel remains. All; Who, that has never quitted Eng- 
flesh is grass; all I'rench men’s:!land, knows anything of the in- 
and women’s flesh is the concen-‘estimable value of that.) much- 
trated substance of gurden-vege-:-loved acctarious plant? Look at 
tables. Without billions and tril-' the little boy aad girl sitting on 
lions of leeks and carrots, moun-;thé step of yonder door, the en- 
tains of cabbage, Egyptian great:tranece of the wayside inn, au 
pyramids of sorrel, and saluding dernier sou, or, the last _half- 
enoughtosmotherawhole county, penny. With a slice of bread 
beneath its weight, the grand: grasped in one fist, and a bunch 
French nation would droop, and. of fresh sorrel-leavesin the other, 
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those children are making a con- 
tented meal by takingan alternate 
bite at each. Their place in na- 
tural history is alittle ambiguous ; 
for on one hand they are herbi- 
vorous, and on the other 
graminivorous. Inter, to call for 
a glass of white beer. The mis- 
tress cannot attend to you; she 
makes you wait a little instant. 
Sheis busy stewing down awhole 
rick of sorrel, salting it for winter 
soup. Next to the capture of Se- 
bastopol, the French army in the 
Crimea would be most delizhted 
to conquer a vast plain of broad- 
leavedsorrcl. My landiad y thinks 
me an openhanded Fnglishman, 
because, instead of selling to 
others a barrowful of  sorrel- 
leaves out of my garden, IL give 
them to her. With sorrel, hot 
water, butter, and bread, no poor 
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verdant contents into the nearest 
ditch, would not her ncighbours 
think she was properly vindica- 
ting the rights and honour of in- 
sulted poor folks? But suppose 
the mistress of a French chateau 
were to make a similar offer to 
the wife of one of her labourin 

inci, Low fhe dame’s eyes woul 

sparkle! how her hands would 
clap! and what a stump of joy 
would beimprinted onthe earthen 
floor! As soon as the welcome 
eargo had arrived, it would be 
earcfully picked and shreded into 
a tub. The half-extinguished 
logs on the hearth would be set 
blazing afresh; the iron-pot, or 
chaudron, would be hitched up 
into its suspensory mechanism; 
nud the tall stoneware jar would 
be filled to the briin with bottle- 
green paste for hybernal pottage. 


French household considerthem-| A French garden, without a large 
selves pinched for a rcpast; and | plot of sorrel, would be as incom- 
wealthy peasants are often con-| plete as a Christmas dinner-table 


tent. with no better fare for dinner | without a plum-pudding. 


and supper. Now, if an English 
Lady Bountiful were to call 

some not-too-well-off mother of a 
family, and say, “lam going to 
send you a present which will be 
useful during the coming winter,’ 
and then were to appear with a 


cart-load of green sorrel-leaves, | 


what would the object of bene- 
volence say at the sight of a stock 
of such provision’? As soon asthe 
first surprise was over, would she 
not give vent to her angry disap- 
poiutment (if she did not charit- 
ably pronounce Lady 3. to be 
crazy)? And if she had sufficient 
strength to pitch the cart with its 





| 











With the pri ae of the in- 


on} dispensable salad, and occasion- 


ally sorrel and onions, the vege- 
tables thus admitted to the na- 
tional stomach give but little 
trouble to the digestive organs, 
enormous as is their aggregate 
inass, 11 consequence of the aid 
which the soup-pot renders. 
“Give me,” exclaims a Krench- 
woinan, ‘leeks, sorrel, turnips, 
carrots, butter, bread, and a few 
fried onions, and I will make you 
a& soupe-maigre that shall ravish 
you! It shall all be boiled down 
so divinely smooth and tender, 
that you will not feel the want of 
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meat.” Soup that is not meagre 
contains good store of animal in- 
gredients; but there must be 
practical truth and wisdom in ad- 
ministering to the human frame 
the essence of all those roots and 
greens. All vegetables are more 
or less medicinal; although, in 
such as we usually consume, the 
nutritious particles have the upper 
hand. Men eannot. live on medi- 
cine, any more than on poison. 
Bat, medicines are most healthily 
efficient when takenin minute and 
oft-repeated doses. Witness the 
iodine, orsalt, or whatever it is, 
which gives # sea-side residence 
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ground. They pet their flowers, 
and introduce them, like spoiled 
children, into places where they 
really have no business. In a 
milliner’s shop-window, the silks, 
satins, and artificial flowers, at 
ten franes the bouquet, are pushed 
on one side, to make way for a 
real pompone rose, which the ar- 
tiste in personal adornment has 
bought, for ten sous, of a nur- 
seryman. The cobbler sweeps 
away his seedy collection of boots 
and shoes, to display three or four 
beautiful calceolarias in bloom, 
at the mouth of the cellar-habita- 
tion which serves as his den. His 


its beneficial effect. Deprive a|children are dying by inches of 
man of all access to herbage, or asphyxia; himself and his wife — 
its extracts; shut him ina shipito judge from the hue of their 
for a twelvemonths’ discovery-|complexions — might pass for 
voyage, and you will soon fons: having been buried and dug up 
that, after all, soupe-maigie isiagain; which happens to them 
nota thing to be safely despised.tdaily, barring the digging up. 
FA na ta however, Bt operate ae the trouble to pen 

1e Flemings care nothing about/up and down, every morning an 
the ideal of gardenings; that thejnight, that collection of flower- 
limit of their admiration is a Da-!pots and those two long boxes; 
nicl Lambert turnip, or a fat-fair-; cach of which contains a row of 
acy ity pre creo oruamncrital madaster tess Gore auxious 
grass in pots, and treat flowers as; to provide air and sunshine for 
tenderly as if they were sentient!them than for his own progeny; 
pernee A oe nee sional Subd ideba stat ne Broweny : oe erage 

@ socie or the prevention; can run about and take care o 

of cruelty i helpless potplants, | themselves, which poor sedeutary 
ment capt @ res apr pesd Arve fatale hart ablated cannot aad 

er of members. J’ender-heartcd | you feel tempted to mount a lad- 
Flemings would be just as ready der, and pluck the bright yellow 
as benevolent Chinese to pur-| tuft of wall-flowers whose roots 
chase ill-treated koo-shoo, or;are displacing the tiles on that 
trees dwarfed by stunting and roof? ‘You had better not. They 
starving, for the pleasure of li-| grow in full view of a score of 
berating them into the open} garret-windows, and their per- 
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fume is wafted to at least a dozen 
garetteers. The Pgs daa would 
exccrate you and stone you out 
of the town, as certainly as if you 
had killed a stork in Holland, or 
eaten a dish of robin-redbreasts 
in England. 

We are crossing the great place 
at Dunkerque. It is a bright, 
breezy spring morning, which 
puts the women's caps into a 
flutter, as it has brought the co- 
lour into their cheeks. We carry 
each # spacious basket, to amusc 
ourselves with a little out-door 
shopping. Leaving the interesting 
group of fishwomen, who cntreat 
us to buy with an energy of gesture 
that would make us fear they were 
going to tear us to picces, here 
we are in the midst of the vege- 
tables, all fresh, clean, and I had 
almost said perfumed. ‘The Dé- 
partement du Nord may well be 
proud of her markets; for the ar- 
ticles exposed are more inviting 
to look at than ever they were 
when growing inthe open ground, 
or than they ever will be again, 
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bigger than pullets’ eggs; an 
English gardener would have 
tossed them to his pigs. What 


queer little bunches of tiny celery 
and other pot-herbs, all to flavour 
the soup, soup, soup! Andsorrel 

everlasting sorrel (a touch o 

Hervey), green and tender in the 
first spring leaves, claiming to 
take its place at present on the 
tables of the luxurious only. By- 
and-by it will condesecend to the 
multitude, and will then liberally 
make up for its present reserved 
behaviour. And what, in Heaven's 
name, are those? Thongs to ad- 
ministera dose of knout? No, no; 
simply dried eclskins, for whips 
wherewith to thrash out seed, 
gentle flails whose upper half is 
composed of tough and elastic 
fish-leather. Blanched dandelion, 
for salad! Could you make up 
your mind to eat it? And lo! pun- 
gent horse-radish, 2 rarity on the 
continent, starts milk-white and 
cane-like from unsuspected beds 
to satisfy the cravings of English 
captains. The baskets shaped 


unless they fall into the hands of | like broad-brimmed hats standing 


a merciful and artistic cook. At 
Le Havre, and clsewhere, the 
vegetables offered for sale look 
as if they had been kept a week 
under the greengrocer's bed, to 


on their crowns, are sadly decep- 
tive in respect to their contents; 
but precocity in herbs ought to 
be paid for. Already there are 
‘little precursors of the great 


bring them to a proper state of ;Spanish radishes that are to be; 


ripeness. But bere, the piles of 
ivory leeks, with their green tails 
tied up in a knot, like horses on 
their way to a country fair, would 
suffice to make Ancient Pistol’s 


mouth water, if it had not ceased |nelian and coral. 


watering long ago. 


besides lovely bouquets of plea- 
sing bonne-dame and coolin 
purslane and brilliant bunches o 
small short-horn carrots, that have 
all the ornamental effect of cor- 
The nymph 


What tiny|who sits in front of her legless 


white turnips to economise! not|wheelbasrow, which is turned 
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edgewise, standing on one side, 
to serve as the garden-wall by 
which she, the lovely passion- 
flower is sh 
— that ful 
string those golden carrots as a 
diadem, and form a green bird- 
of-paradise plume out of their 
delicate waving leaves. 

Step now to the other side of 
the big, unmeaning statue of Jean 
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look at those on the other side.” 
‘““Take it, my brave man. To 
the pleasure; to the next time.” 


orted and sheltered / Double violet, two sous; double 
lown nymph might} scarlet anemone 


perfect), two 
sous, also. And then, here’s the 
fae flowerist all the way from 

ille, by railway. Alas, alas, 
that such temptations must be 
resisted! New-fashioned, round- 
leaved, Dutch tree-mignonette, 


Bart, who looks as if he were|covered with bloom, and 1 dare 
about to break his nose by tum-;not remember how tall, only a 


bling over the cannon that lies 


franc and a few score centimes! 


between his legs, to a quite dif-; But we should break it to smash, 


ferent department of the market. 
Not that we want to bother our- 
selves with butter and eggs, with 
fatted fowl, or rabbits trussed to 
represent tailors sitting at easc, 
with their legs a-kimbo. <A truce 
to housekeeping cares, fora while. 
There, in orderly row, areFlemish 
wives and maidens, each with a 
little assortment of blooms and 
flower-roots; for in the early 


and pound it into spinach bcfore 
we gotithome. ‘ This,” 1 know- 
ingly remarked to myself, ‘is a 
very, very curious double prim- 
rose; in England it would be 
worth—” and, before I can men- 
tally say another syllable, astraw- 
hatted, elderly lady whips the 
whole of the sample into her 
capped domestic’s wicker ark. 
How greedily she bites at a floral 


cae Mica of the year, itis a|bait! Were shea fine fat turbot, 


natural and instinctive duty to 
be- flower one’s-self. We have 
undertaken to arrange a young 
lady’s pleasure-ground; here are 
a few materials to begin with. 
Forget-me not, for one sou, after 
a little bargaining about the sou- 
venir. Hen-and-chicken daisy, 
for two sous, the price demanded. 
White and crimson double daisy; 
ditto, ditto each. Beautiful short- 
legged, round-headed, double 
stock, ‘‘five sous, mademoiselle!” 
“You are pleasanting, I will give 
you three.” ‘Impossible; im- 
posseeble!” “Not a liard more 
than three sous. 


I will go and_| little 


I should know how to catch her. 
But she shall not have the next 
lot, the shark! She entombs 
flowers in her maid’s vast basket 
as fast as a milch-cow swallows 
blades of grass. ‘This lovely crim- 
son doubie primrose shall be 
mine, for the monstrously extra- 
vagant price of twenty-five cen- 
times, without haggling. Match 
that in Covent Garden, for two- 
pence-halfpenny, if you can! Our 
vessels are laden, we can stow no 
more on board with safety, For 
eightpence halfpenny, English 
money, I am possessed of a nice 
asked-full of flowers, each 
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with its roots so workmanly'jection in Flemish gardening; it 
packed in a ball of earth, that;converts sand into gold. If per- 
they will travcl from the Place’ sonally-untidy Hervey had tra- 
Jean Bart to mademoiselle’s par-/velled in Flanders, he would have 
terre, withont being aware of the| been caught and washed clean for 
change, unless you are-so indis-|the sake of the excellent fertiliser, 
creet as to tell them of it. the fluid result of his ablutions. 

To discover in part whence, Highcultareand well-contrived 
all this horticultural abundance|shelter have converted a sand- 
comes, we will quietly follow that! bank into a wilderness of escu- 
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fat old woman, who is going home 
from market on donkey-back with 
her emp ey butter-box behind her 
sheep’s-fleece saddle. Immedi- 
ately on leaving the gates of Dun- 
ra ber by crossing a bridge to 
the left, we are in Rosendaél. It 
is nota dale, but a sandy flat. A 
few roses may be found by-and- 
by, but far more vulgar vegetables 
predominate. You entcra series 
of kitchen gardens, in which the 
art is carried to the utmost, with 
the least possible artificial aid. 
No cloches, or bell-glasses, are 
visible. The neighbouring sea 
revents extreme severity of 
rost; and melons, and such like 
Indians on short furlough, are 
not taken in and done fore here. 
In almost every garden, the in- 
dispensable fixture is a tank of 
brick for liquid manure. ‘This 
ambrosial soup (which scatters 
o’er the daél anything but rosy 
odours) is brought from the town 
in long locomotivelike barrels on 
wheels, drawn by pairs or leashes 
of such handsome grey horses, 
that, after seein them, no lad 


necd feel offended at being called | berry 








ilents; there are forests of aspa- 
| ragus (as yetinits early drumstick 
phase), and prairies of salading. 
‘he hedges are kept beautifully 
|clean at foot by digging, not 
hoeing, the earth on each side of 
their roots. The berceaux, or ar- 
bours composed entirely of frait- 
trees, would give our country 
gardencrs some trouble to prune 
them into shape. The difficult 
is here got over by a double lad- 
der, like the letter A without the 
cross-stroke. The sandy soil ig 
warm and dry, and therefore 
early. Superabundant moisture 
soon filters away, and is let off at 
the first ebb-tide into the Furnes 
canal. Long rows of short stunted 
pollard willows serve for boun- 
daries, and afford protection, b 
acting as the columns to which 
are attached fragile walls of reed, 
straw, and even of asparagus 
halm. Within the inclosures, by 
@ cunning device, the stronger 
things are made to shelter and 
nurse the weaker. Rows of low 
apple-trees, with a rank-and-file 
underwood of currant and goose- 
bushes —the latter nowand 


a Flanders mare by sneering}then so tall and luxuriant as to ac- 


royalty. Liquid manure is the 
grand secret, the powder of pro- 


quire the character of weepin 
gooseberfries — temper the win 
11% 
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the wind to the tender seedlings.| A striking feature of Rosen- 
In the area of these fruit-encircled | daéi, common to all good kitchen 
bp apes not a weed is to be seen,| gardens, is the close and hard- 
if you would give afive-franc piece | pressed succession oferops. Little 
for it. Horticultural cleanliness |cabbages and cauliflowers of pro- 
is exhibited in Flemish perfection. | gressive ages, pricked out for 


Amidst a tribe consisting of gar- 
deners only, it becomes a social 
uite as much as an individual 
uty. The thistle, which scatters 
its down-winged seeds undis- 
turbed, inflicts a greater amount 
ofharmon the community atlarge, 
than on the sluggard who har- 
bours it. I do believe that, in 
Rosendaél, the apparition of a 
good large tuft of groundsel run 
to seed in the midst of any vege- 
table crop — supposing such an 
enormity possible — would cause 
its proprietor to be charivari’d as 
a public nuisance by his disgusted 
neighbours. On the same prin- 
ciple, poultry are tabooed. Not 
a solitary cock and ben did I see 
in all Rosendaél, though I heard 
plenty of nightingales. As the 
ancicnts sacrificed goats to Bac- 
chus, because they devour vines 
so greedily as to put an effectual 
stopper on wine-growing, 80 the 
Rosendaélers feel it a matter of 
duty to immolate cocks and hens, 
even cochin-chinas, before the 
altar of the garden god. Some 
tradition ofthetulip mania may be 
current amongst them; but they 
are still in incredulous ignorance 
ofthe factthatan egg, in England, 
will sell for as much as a pullet in 
France. A few snarling, yapping 
dogs, of only moderate size and 
savageness, are regarded as more 
profitable live stock to keep. 


piven transplantation ; forward 
ettuces quincunxed amongst 
backward greens; radishes broad- 
cast amongst straight rows cf 
over-year’'s onions; littlelettuces, 
lloosely broadcast amongst pla- 
toons ofsummer cabbages; double 





stocks, and other popu ar Howers, 
grown on a large scale as crops; 
carrots intended to produce see 
this summer, planted amongst 
autumn-sown onions that are 
meant to be drawn vrecn; spinach 
sown amongst autumn-planted 
cabbages; continuous thickets of 
leeks, like bamboo jungles in 
miniature, whose standing-place, 
as fast as they quit it, is occupied 
by another generation of greens; 
— these are a few of the waysand 
means by which the Rosendaélers 
pay their rent. 

There is another famous Fle- 
mish garden about which I can- 
not walk, but am obliged to swim 
from bed to bed. But we havc had 
pr aee e garden-walking for once ; 
should you like another stroll be- 
fore the summer is gone, we will 
take a turn together on a future 
occasion; whether in mid-air, or 
through the water, time and the 
editorial nod will decide. And 
so, quoting Cymbeline, more or 
less exactly: 


Here ’s a few flowers; 
month, mores 


but about next 
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r , out of factories almost invariably 
MORE GRIST TO THE MILL. do when they throw a rope) given 


A soy aged fifteen was killed| one end a turn round his hand to 
the other day in a cotton-mill in| prevent the chance of its slipping 
this manner: — Two persons/from his hold. By that end he 
were mending a strap that turned|was suddenly drawn up, and 
the dressing-frames, and ran|squeezed so tightly against a 
upon 2 horizontal shaft, four feet|beam in the ceiling that it was 
from the ceiling. He took hold|ve difficult to extricate his 
of the strap to help them, and|body. His head was scalped; 
was instantly pulled up, and|his left arm was torn out by the 
carried round the main line shaft| socket — so was one leg; the 
(seven feet from the floor). When! other arm and leg were broken, 
taken down, both his legs were|and the body was much crushed. 
off at the knees, and an arm was| An enlightened jury, finding that 
fractured. He died shortly after-|the youth had held the strap 50 
wards. It was stated at the in-|that he was unable to let go in an 
quest that this boy was to blame| instant, .determined that, “under 
— that he ought not to have!these circumstances, the jury 
touched the strup, and had fre-|were of opinion that no one but 

uently been cautioned by the|the deccased himself was to 
rm, as it was observed (the re-|blame in the matter, and that 
robate!) that he was too much|the occurrence was accidental.” 
dis osed to assist others. Blame was accordingly cast upon 
outh aged twenty-two was|the mangled body of the victim; 
smashed the other day in ajiand the gentlemen who, in open 
cotton-factory. We find the|defiance of the law, refuse to 
facts recorded in the Manchester| protect life against such acci- 
Guardian of the fifth of July last;dents by fencing their machi- 
past. The case preceding it was;nery, arc supposed to have no 
recorded in the Manchester Exa-|more to do with the affair than 
miner and Times of the same day./| the archangel Gabriel. 
é@n the instance of the second! But, the facto inspectors will 
victim, the machine pene in; proceed for penalties? Certainly 
motion, it was the poor fellow’s|they will; and then, if these 
duty to throw one end of a strap| gentlemen be members of the 
over & pulley eight feet from the| National Association of Facto 
floor and near the ceiling. The|Occupiers, they will have their 
pulley worked on 2 horizontal) case defended for them and their 
shaft, unfenced in defiance of the| fine immediately paid. 
law; and, alighting by accident} It is only because such an 
on the shaft, began to wrap) association has been formed that 
round it. Te youth when he|we revert to this distressing 
threw the strap had (as people} topic. “If factory occupiers orga- 
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nise a strike against the law — 
which is an expression of the 
righteous will of civilised socie 
— they have to be opposed; and, 
to that end, what they do shall be 
done openly, so far as we can 
cause itto be done so. They are 
now actively engaged among 
themselves in raising money. 
The papers which they circulate 
among themselves are in our 
hands, and contain matter to this 
effect: That they will labour to 
procure a repeal of the inspec- 
tor’s pSwer of examining opera- 
tives privately, that they ma 
speak without fear of the wrat 
of their employers. That they 
will get rid, if they can, of the 
chief office of factory inspectors 
in London. That they will put a 
stop, if possible, to the right 
vested in inspectors, of instruct- 
ing wounded operatives how they 
may proceed fordamages against 
employers, by whose wilful negli- 
eng they have been maimed. 
hat the certifying surgeon 
shall, if they can manage it, be 
got into the power of the petty 
sessions of his district, and not 
remain responsible to the inspec- 
tor for his conduct. That no 
shafts more than seven feet from 
the floor shall require fencing. 
That nothing else shall be 
fenced, if arbitrators overthrow 
the opinion of the inspector that 
it ought to be fenced; and that 
no such protection of operatives 
shall be held necessary in the 
case of adult males; but only in 
the case of women, young per- 
zops, and children. That the 
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clause in the Factory Act which 
excludes a millowner from de- 


cidin upon points closely 
affecting his own money-in- 
terests, in dealings with the 


operatives, ought to be repealed, 
indicating as it does “an un- 
warrantable suspicion upon the 
honourable conduct of that por- 
tion of the magistracy who are 
engaged in manufactures.” Hu- 
man nature is purely disinterest- 
ed in the north, — witness the ex- 
istence of this very. National 
Association, by which the un- 
warrantable suspicionis, among 
other measures for the taking 
care of Number One, cunningly 
spurned! Finally, the represen- 
tatives of this body — who would 
scem to go so far as to oppose 
everything that meat tend to 
save an operative’s life, for they 
‘““beg to caution the trade against 
the adoption of any compromise, 
whether of hooks or otherwise,” 
— these gentlemen have arrived 
at the following conclusion: 
‘With these views, the deputa- 
tion are of opinion that a fund 
of not less than five thousand 
pounds should be immediatel 
raised; and thcy suggest that ali 
cases of prosecution which the 
committee of sama tpg Jarre may 
be of opinion can be legitimately 
dealt with by the Association, 
shall be defended by, and the 
penalties or damages paid out of 
the funds of the Association.” 
Who, after this, can share the 
indignation of the cotton owners 
when poor operatives strike, — 
when they subscribe money to 
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sustain each other in a combina-| sum produced by a rate of six- 
tion against what they bclieve —' pence per horse-power, the com- 
though vot always rightly — to|mittee shall make a further 
be grievous wrong. ‘The opera-| call.” 

tive strikes against hunger,; We do not know whether the 
against what he thinks hard|employer of the youth who was 
dealing on the part of his em-|crushed the other day by an un- 
ployers. The employer strikes|fenced shaft, in the manner 
against humanity, and shows!/stated by the newspaper report 
how hardly he can deal, by|to which we have referred, had 
subscribing to help and be help-|paid his money to the Asso- 
ed in a struggle against the;ciation. If he had, we suppose 
necessity of furnishing protection: he will have his pocket carefully 
to the lives of his workpeople.j|dcfended from any of the conse- 
The operative has a right to|quences which may fall upon it 
withhold his labour when he isjshould he be sued under the 
not satisfied with its reward: thejact in that case made and pro- 
master has no right to Icave his, vided. 

machinery unfenced, when the}; ‘There can be no doubt now, 
law orders him to fence it; and,'we think, of the direction that 
in spite of the phrase “ cases that; will have eventually to be taken 
can be Iegitimately dealt with,”’! by the law, — is it too much to 
it is evident that he associates;hope that it can be taken with 
with other masters that he may |the proper p pad Do hea A time 
successfully oppose the law by;should be xed, after which the 
the payment of a slight annual!millowner will leave shafts un- 
subscription. Application is:fenced athispcril. Being Hable, 
made for it by the Association to|as he now is, and must be made 
all factory owners, at the rate of|to feel that he is, to penalties 
one shilling per nominal horse-!only too small upon conviction 
power. ‘This subscription will|of the simple fact that he defies 
enable him to persist in doing. the law, he must be held legally, 
wrong and to take all the conse-|what he is actually, guilty of 
quences, without any great harm' Manslaughter, whenever it_ is 
to his pocket. Penalties are to; proves that his illegal pee 
be paid out of the funds of one! as destroyed a life. t least, 
Association. Should the struggle!the body of the National Asso- 
prove expensive, there is a pro-|ciation could not undertake to 
vision made in the rules of the; go to prison for its members. 
Association for the maintenance . 

of funds to an unlimited amount; 

for, says the cighth rule, “when ro eee 

the balance in the hands of the 

treasurer shall be less than the| . sa 
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CRIES FROM THE PAST. 


In my hedge-side wallet there 
are yet more curiosities of Lon- 
don left, though I may bid Mr. 
Timbs farewell, with hearty 
thanks. ‘There are some curious 
things and curious people about. 
town that are within my ken, and 
whose acquaintance I should like 
my readers to make. But they 
are of a humbler, meaner, less 
historical order than the curiosi- 
ties of Mr. 'Timbs.* They bear, 
perhaps, about the same relation 
to the archwological, artistic, or 
literary curiosities of the metro- 


polis, that one of those grotesque | 
ludicrously |‘‘relish” to the 
[but the string being provided 


old pew-ledges or 
carved bench-ends you find in 
medieval cathedrals, bears to 
the grand groined and fretted 
roof, the pillared aisles, the 
altar- screen 
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are not such as you will find re- 
corded with pencil as well as pen 
in old books. They do not enter 
into the same category as ‘ Lily- 
white muffins!” ‘ Hearth-stones 
and Silver-sand!” ‘Umbrellas 
to mend!” ‘Knives and scissors 
to grind, O!” ‘Maids, have you 
any coney-skins?” ‘ Cherry- 
ripe!” ‘Sparragrass!” ‘Hot 

rey pease and a suck of bacon!” 
a izve a picture of this cry in 
action, representing the pease 
merchant holding to the eager 
lips of a town-made boy a small 
lump of bacon secured to the end 
of a string — a taste of this 
porcine delicacy serving as a 
ot grey pease; 


lest the boy m an cestacy of 
epicurcan delight, should in- 
continently bolt it altogether.) 


decussated with|'They are not of the same order 


sculptured tracery, the storied|of cries as “'Tiddy-iddy-doll!” 
windows staining the marble of/as “‘Pity the poor Prisoners in 
the tombs beneath with their dim|the dark Dungeon!” — a cry 
religious light, or flashing on the| popular when the infamous city- 
epitaphs of the good and the| gates were standing, and used as 
brave with many-coloured glories! places of confinement — or as 
— echoes of the Glory to which/ that well-known, long-continued 
they are gone. Mine are the: cry of the man who sold the little 
curiosities of obscurity, poverty, cakes with currants in them, 
and the paltry devices of a/|crying: — 
eankercd civilisation. To others 
eae, aia emt a eee 1 would not cry young lamba to sell. 
ments, and pious deeds. Nor are my cries to be confound- 
The cries of London are ex-|ed with the homelier and more 
ceeding curious, and have been|modern ones — the cries that 
so for ages. But those I allude}come home to our cars, bosoms 
to are scarcely commercial. They|and pockets every day in the 
week save Sunday: cries such as 
* See Curiosities of London, page 495.|“‘ Butcher!” “Baker!” ‘Dust, 


If I*d as mach money ag I could tell, 
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ot” “Milk below!” 
+‘ Watercresses!” and ‘‘Clo!” 
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“Beer!” |fashionable, or at least popular, 


London was “Flare up 


My cries range overa space of|The boys shouted it to: one 


some twenty years (I only quote 
those that are within my own re- 
collection), yet many of them are 
obsolete now. They have had 
iheir day, like dogs, and have 
died. ach year has produced 
its new cry simultaneously with 
its new bonnet. I can no more 
trace the ecxact chronological 
succession of cries than I can set 
down (without reference to the 
Mode and the Belle Assemblée), 
the rigorous scale of descent 
from the monster-brimmed bon- 
net with all.its bows, feathers, 
and streamers of William the 
lourth’s time, to the incompre- 
hensible mockery delusion and 
snare of gauze, ribbons and arti- 
ficial flowers, that ladies are now 
wearing in a mid region between 
their back hair and their cervical 
vertebra, This last thing is 
ealled and charged for in mil- 
liners’ bills as a bonnet. 
vulgar have other names for it, 
such as ‘“kiss-me-quick!” ‘‘fly- 
Le ae aa “fantail!” and the 
like. Studying it philosophically 
myself, I am indlined to regard 


‘house bars 


another; they screamed it round 
old ladies as a war-whoop, ac- 
companying the saine with a 
war-dance; they hurled it round 
street corners at the then very 
unpopular police force; hackney 
coachmen on their boxes bade 
each other “flare up.” In the 
darkest depth and stillness of 
the night “‘flare up” came floatin 

on the wind like the cry of a wolf 
with slang propensities, whose 
‘showl’s his watch.” “Flareup” 
sparkled in the chorus of every 
comic song; low comedians of 
transpontine theatres found it 
invaluable in helping a dull farce 
along; the gallery shricked it; 
it came back from the pit like a 
vocal boomcrang. The cads, the 
linkboys, the ham-sandwich, 
pig’s-trotter, and play-bill sellers, 
the lurchers outside the thea- 
tres and public-houses roared it 


The!among themselves for warmth 


aud pulmouary exercise. ‘The 
jery was heard,not only at public- 
in the streets, and 
j|courts, and low places, but in 
society. Comic members of par- 


it as a species of feminine porter’s|liamenut quoted it in the house; 


ot. 
. WhenlI was a very little boy 
indeed, whose chief knowledge 
of the curiosities of London was 
confined to the contents of the 
various fruit-stalls and the thea- 
trical “‘ characters” of that bene 
factor of youth, Mr. Marks — one 


ministers and members of the 
opposition “ flared up” in ellipti- 
cal labels proceeding from their 
mouths in high-priced political 
caricatures; horses were entercd 
for cups and plates and sweep- 
stakes under the name of “Flare 
up!” It passed into the language. 


enny plain, and twopence co-|From an imperative interjection 


oured — 1 remember that the|(excuse the grammatic 


sole- 
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cism) it became a substantive.|surrection-men, the Spanish le- 
A disturbance, a riot, an alter-| gion; with the yearly procession 
cation, a joyous orgy — thesc/of mail-coaches, Mr. Cobbett’s 
were called “flare-ups.” The! pepper-and-salt suit, and scores 
substantive’ remains, and thejof good fellows who “flared up” 
term “a jolly flare-up” is. yet|merrily twenty years since; but 
used to express a rcckless merry-| have burnt to the socket, and are 
making; such a combination of;quite guttered down and ex- 
unch, gin, bludgeons, door-| tinguished now. 

ockers, constables, ensanguin- ow, how and with what did 
ed noses, lobsters, torn clothes,|“ flare up” originate? Who was 
watch-houses, bad characters,|to flare up, and when, and why? 
and tobacco-pipes as were for-|Were mankind, twenty years 
merly the deicctation of Corin-|sincc, pitch, or tow, or turpen- 
thian Tom, Bob Logic, and Jerry |tined oakum, or greasy rags, that 
Hawthorn. Such “flare-ups”|they were to ‘flare up” in- 
flourished about the year thirty-|continently at the mere lucifer- 
eight in the “salad days —when|match bidding of rude boys? 
he was green of judgment,” of| Was it possible for a bishop to 





the nobleman yet affectionately |“‘flare up?” for a dean of the 
remembered in the police-courts| Court of Arches? Yet how fre- 
and the cab-stands as ‘the/quently was the ribald behest 
marqis.” But the cry is dead.| hooted in his ears, drive as fast, 
You don’t hear the boys cryjor pull up,his carriage windows 
‘“‘flareup!” now. Itis no longer/as tightly, ashe would? Itis my 
the favourite sarcastic expletive|candid opinion — tracing things 
of hackney coachmen, cabmen,/|to their mean first cause, as 1 am 
and omnibus conductors. Nay,|fond of doing, and knowing how 
there are no hackney coachmen;|many mountains give birth to 
left to “flare up” — dissipati|mice, and, again, how many mice 
sunt. They are gone to the/are often parturient with moun- 
Limbo of Jehus: their tomb-|tains — that the slang cry “flare 
stones are their licenses, their!up” arose from the incendiary 
coffin-plates their badges. 'To|exploits of Captain Swing, and 
limbo are gone the purblind old|was kept alive with the great 
watchmen whom Tom and Jerry|European commotions that fol- 
lowed the French Revolution of 

eighteen hundred and thirty; 

that it was the Carmagnole, the 

oke-off-throwing verb that had 

indred gerunds and supines, 

potentials and  subjunctives 

among French Philadelphi, 

Italian Carbonari, German Illu- 


used to beat; to limbo the old 
House of Lords, its shabby 
throne, and dingy Spanish Ar- 
mada tapestry. ‘ihey are gone: 
they have vanished with the 
fourpenny newspaper’ stamp, 
Grampound and Gatton, the 
mews at Charing Cross, the re- 
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minati, and English Tradesunion|badness to his hat; and the 
men; and that, in other moods |ruffians who wore caps had every 
and tenses, it was often un-/hat-wearer, good, bad, and in- 
availingly, hopelessly, despair-| different, on the hip. Look ata 
ingly conjugated in the cachots|bishop’s shovel hat; a judge's 
of Mgnt St. Michel, and the|threc-cornercd cock; the mis- 
dungeons of the Spielberg, and!shapen monstrosity like a pan- 
the Piombi of Venice. The cry|cake cutin half, which had been 
is a slang one. Granted. But}thrust up the chimney, called an 
how many great and noble names | opera hat, which fools were wont 
have been corrupted to mean and |to carry into Fop’s Alley for wags 
base uses? There is a family injto laugh at; the beadle’s gold- 
existence now, lineal descendants|laced, tasselled, cocked - ab- 
of the Plantagenets, who have|surdity; the miserable delusion 
degencrated into Plant. Has not|of beaver and bullion-cord that. 
the chivalrous sign of the Land-|lieutenants in the navy, under 
rave Maurice tavern, in the|hideous coercive threats from 
hite-chapel Road, .subsided|the port admiral, were forced to 
into the Grave Morris? Were not| wear; the preposterous, crushed, 
the Chequers once the bearings |battcred, maniacal figment of a 
of the proud Earls of Arundel?| cocked hat, vacillating in shape 
Was not the Bull and Mouth, the| between that of a mountebank 
Boulogne Mouth; the Goat and/in a farce, a French travelling 
Compasses, God encompasseth | dentist, and my lord on May-day, 
us; the Salutation, in Newgate|which the Lords Commissioners 
Street, that of the Blessed Virgin;|donned (do they don it still?) 
the Cock, the cognizance of!on the prorogation of parliament. 
Saint Peter? ‘‘ Great Ceesar dead| Were not each and evcry of these 
and turned to clay:” — the pro-|hats amenable to the “ Mene, 
verb is somewhat musty. mene, tekel” of shocking bad- 
Who docs not remember -the|ness? I will quite pass over the 
curious cry “What a shocking! postman’s hat, the footman’s ha 
bad hat?” Being, as I have be-|and the footpage’s hat, — an 
fore confessed, rather loose in'yet they were shocking bad, 
my chronology, I cannot, with|every one of them. 
any degree of certainty, decide} A man may wear bad boots, 
whether it followed or preceded but he can escape, or at Icast 
“Flare a It was a master cry.|avert, the detection of their bad- 
It appealed to all bosoms, oriness by an adroit shufiling of the 
rather to all heads; for a hat! feet alone the ground, a quick 
might be a “shocking bad one" |flinging gait, aided by a dex- 
if it had cost five guineas instead |jterous flank movement of a 
of five pence. No man was safe | swinging glove or a jaunted cane, 
from the imputation of shockingjor (and thts is perhaps the best 
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mode of all) by looking every 

erson he mects steadily in the 
ace. A bad coat may be carried 
off by darning, conscious merit, 
and the honest pride of un- 
begging poverty, ink, or im- 
pudence. A faulty shirt may be 
disguised and defended by 
masked batteries of buttons and 
cuffs, breastworks of clean 
dickies, or rifle-pits of wrist- 
bands, false. But you cannot 
disguise a shocking bad hat. It 
is THERE. It is the head and front 
of your offending. It is as 
conspicuous as @ black cye. 
A man who has no brim — nay, 
no band — to his hat might just 
as well have no nosc to his face. 
‘The badness of a hat wild make 
itsclf felt at first sight, like the 
badness of an eye; and the eye 
is the fanlight in the back door 
of the heart. 

The “shocking bad hat” cry 
was ory bla ea in my hot 
youth. ave been moved to 
tears frequently by its =p ce. 
tion to my own personal head- 
gear. JI have an idea that I was 
once cruelly put upon (and this is 
nearly the only instance of in- 
fantile ill-treatinent 1 can remem- 
ber), in being made to wear the 
hat of a Master Sims (calling, 
appearance, and subsequent fate, 
as unknown to me as the lost 
books of Livy), which was either 
too large, or too small, or too 
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suffering besides the additional 
misery of gold car-rings (my ears 
had been pierced for weakness of 
sight), 1 never walked abroad 
without feeling that I was tied to 
2 atuke with buffalo thongs, and 
baited by ten thousand’ wild 
Indians. And I was staked and 
baited, morally. The boys uscd 
to career about me exactly as the 
striped pig, the yellow fish, and 
the spotted eagle of the Pawnee 
crsuasion used, in the story- 
ook, to career about their pri- 
soner of the Choctaw way of 
thinking. They scorched my 
feet with fires of sarcasm; they 
threw tomahawks of insult at me; 
they discharged poisoned arrows 
of invective at me; and their 
war-whoop was always and ever 
“Oh! what a shocking bad hat! 
Oh! what a shocking bad hat!” 
We lived in the country before 
this. How long before, I can no 
more call to mind than I can the 
winners of the Derby and Oaks 
for the last half-century. I] know 
it was something Tree-House}3 
that there was a large garden 
smelling very sweet, and curlous- 
ly associated in my mind with 
domestic brewing and somebody 
having his ears boxed (I may 
have been that culprit), for 
drinkmg sweet wort without 
permission; and that, at the bot- 
tom of the garden, there was a 
ruinous outhouse, where there 


good, or too bad forhim. Idare|were several empty boxes; a 


say the hat was quite good 
enough for me; but 1 was made 


to wear it in public; and, aa 


naturally a nervous child, an 


dusty, never-used garden-chair; 
and a vast quantity of wine- 
bottles. There was a tradition, 
too, that somebody “used to cut 
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his throat” here, a long time ago. 
Some of the wine-bottles were 
full, and we boys drew the corks 


of a few, one day; but the con- 
tents had turned quite sour, and, 
throvg the bottles on the 


o we saw the lecs run out 
Fike blood, and ran frightened 
back to the house. 

What: something Tree-House 
had to do with “a shocking bad 
hat” shall presently appear. We 
kept a carriage. don’t think 
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loaf about a paddock, resting his 
foolish nose on the palings; and 
the blue-bottles used to come 
and chaff him, asking him, no 
doubt, whether he had enough 
corn to eat, and how he liked the 
eineer 28e bottle. Before we 

ecame possessed of our car- 
riage, it used to stand forlorn in 
the middle of the village street, 
stranded, high and dry, like a 
boat. ‘The boys used to play 
games on its box; and there was 


it would have becn called aja report that hens were accus- 


carriage in London; and it was 
nothing to be at all proud of, for 
it was a superannuated, rickety, 


tomed to roost in its interior. But 
it served our furn; for we lived 
a long distance from a town, and 


unpainted old box upon wheels,jthcre were no railway stations 


something between an obsolcte 
fly and a post-chaise that had 


in those days. Our coachman, 
who was a man of all-work, like 


seen better days. -None of the|the horsc, was half-ashamed of 


wheels were of a size; and they 
might all have belonged to Ixion 
for any progress they made, 
worth mentioning. One of the 
shutter-blinds was irremovably 
fixed in its window by age, or 
stiffness, or obstinacy; and there 
it was, like a wall-eye. The thing 
was intended to be drawn by two 
horses, but we never had more 
than one, and he was a rough 
colt of all-work, without a 
hap’orth of breeding in him. He 
was troubled with a perpctual 
cough; was suspected of having 
once eaten a ginger-beer bottle, 
which had disagreed with him; 
had a strong dash of the mule in 
his appearance; had a face very 
ret cow; and bi dea not have 
at all surprised us by turning o 

a donkey, some fine day- Whee 
he had nothing to do, he used to 


our vehicle. Hle had not the 
hardihood to call in the ‘“car- 
riage’? — he spoke of it as the 
“conveyance.” Atall events, he 
had to convey us all to the races. 
A lovely day it was; and happy 
all we children were, and brave 
I thought the coachman looked, 
in a new coat and a new hat, — 
not quite a bran new hat, per- 
haps; for it had originally been 
a riding-hat of my mother’s — 
very broad in the brim, as all 
ladies’ hats were worn then. It 
had since been cut down, and 
had lain about and knocked 
xbout a little, and had at last 
been furbished up anew, with a 
smart silver band, for the coach- 
man. The man wore it, and, 
I verily believe, was roud of it. 
But woe is me! we had to pass 
Doctor Streng’i’th’arm’s estab- 
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lishment for young gentlemen|A want of light. a want of air, 


(Sampson House, Birchham 
stead), and Doctor Strong'i'th’- 


,A want of poet-noighbour: ‘~ 


D-| A wooing of all wishes fair, 


A winnlug bat of labour. 


arm’s four-and-twenty boarders! gingon, O poct! Time is just, 


were drawn up to see the com- 
pany go tothe races; and, from 


the four-and-twenty throats of 


those unfeeling boys,there came, 
as we passed, a scream —ayell 
—of What a shocking bad hat!” 
I hear it now. It is years ago. 
The Reform Bill has omg since 
then. I am nearly the only one 
of that carriage party who has 
not gone another journey in an- 
other carriage, with plumes; but 
the coachman’s silver-laced hat, 
and Doctor Strong’i’th’arm’s 
boarders’ criticisms _ thereupon, 
ble be effaced from my 
mind. 


“> A POET’S HOME. 


A port's home! On earth what spot 
Is that where lodge the Muses? 

A tropic isle, a warm south plot 
Round which fresh sunlight cruises. 


Walks which a siceping ocean bounds 
With hints of worlds hereafter 
Rare scents of wild flowers, and the 


sounds 
Of Bachant girlish laughter. 


A hill that hides a drowsy town, 
A great cloud sauntering by it: 

A streamlet poured in sunshine down 
In almost visible quict. 


Ah me! I fear Greek tales are lies; 
We live a life too real 

To dally "neath Arcadian skies, 
And list to sounds ideal. 


A poct’s home! What prospect hath 
His eye — what sights Elysian? 

A rough highway, a dusty path 
Where brick-kilus blur the vision. 


1A flower that beautifies the dust 








Sing, *mid the city shadows: 


Shames bloomsthat droop in . dows. 


Better than poet-friend to thee, - 
And dearer, is employment: 
Thy duty is an Arcady 
More glorious than enjoyment. 


Where common eyes nought rare can scan 
Thou findest angel faces, 

And in each highway trod by man 
Greetest holy placcs. 
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IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER X. 
Or all the persons who had 
been present, in any capacity, at 


the Marquis Melani’s ball, the 
earliest riser, on the morning 
after it, was Nanina. The agi- 


tation produced by the strange 
events in which she had been 
concerned, destroyed the very 
idea of sleep. Through the hours 
of darkness she could not even 
close her eyes; and, as soon as 
the new day broke, she rose to 
breathe the early morning air at 
her window, and to think in per- 
fect tranquillity over all that had 
assed since she entered the 
elani Palace to wait on the 
guests at the masquerade. 
On reaching homethe previous 
night, all her other sensations had 


been absorbed in a vague feeling 
of mingled dread and curiosity, 


produced by the sight of the 
weird figure in the yellow mask, 
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which she had lett standingalone|_ ‘Yes,” she answered. ‘Must 
with Fabio in the palacecorridor.!I call her up? Is there some 
The morning light, however,|person ill?” 
suggested newthoughts. Shenow| ‘Call her up directly,” said the 
opened the note which the young|servant. ‘‘She is wanted at the 
nobleman had pressed into her| Ascoli Palace. My master, Count 
hand, and read the hurried pencil} Fabio #@” 
lines scrawled on the paper, over| Naninawaited to hear no more. 
and over again. Could there be She flewto the room in which the 
any harm, any forgetfulness of'sick-nurse slept, and awoke her, 
her own duty, in using the key|almost roughly, i an instant. 
enclosed in the note, and keepin “He is ill!” she cried, breath- 
her appointment in the Ascoli lessly. ‘“‘Oh, make haste — make 
gardens at ten o’clock? Surcly|haste! he is ill, and he has sent 
not — surely the last sentence|for yon 
he had written — “Believe inmy| Marta inquired who had sent 
truth and honour, Nanina, for|for her; and, on being informed, 
I believe implicitly in yours” —ipromised to lose no time. Na- 
was enough to satisfy her, this:nina ran downstairs to tell the 
time, that she could not be doing ! servant that the sick-nurse was 
wrong in listening for once to the! getting on her clothes. ‘Theman’s 
pleading of her own heart. And,/|serious expression, when she 
esides, there, in her lap, lay|came close to him, terrified her. 
the key of the wicket-gate. tt All her usual self-distrust va- 
was absolutely necessary to use!nished; and she entreated him, 
that, if only for the purpose of|withoutattempting to conceal her 
giving it back safely into the|anxiety, to tell her particularly 
ands of its owner. what his master’s illness was, and 
Asthislastthought was passing | how it had affected him so sud- 
through her mind, and plausibly |denly after the ball. 
overcoming any faint doubtsand| ‘1 know nothing about it,” an- 
difficulties which she might still/swered the man, noticing Na- 
have felt, she was startled by alnina’s manner as she put her 
sudden knocking at the street-|question, with some surprise; 
door; and, looking out of window |“‘except that my master was 
immediately, saw a man in livery lbrought home by two gentlemen 
standing in the street, anxiously (friends of his, about a couple o 
ecring up at the house to sec if/hours ago, in a very sad state; 
is knocking had aroused any-|half out of his mind, as it seemed 
abs tome. I gathered from what was 
,.Voes Marta Angrisani, the|said, that he had gota dreadful 
sick-nurse, live here?” inquired shock from seeing some woman 
the man, as soon as Nanina |take off her mask and show her 
showed herself atthe window. (face to himeat the ball. How that 
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could be I don’t in the least! but an instant before — close to 


understand; but I know that/the 


when the doctor was sent for, he 
looked very serious 
about fearing brain fever.” 


Here the servant stopped; for,|°2, 1 quick 4 
to his astonishment, he saw Na-|toncs. 

nina suddenly turn away from; 
him, and then heard her erying|20°t 


bitterly as she went backinto the | !t- : 
a scerct while 


house. 

Marta Angrisani had huddled 
on her clothes, and was looking 
at herself in the glass, to sce that 
she was sufliciently presentable 


to appear at the palace, when she | 


felt two arms flung round her 
neck; and, before she could say 
a word, found Nanina sobbihg 
on her bosom. 

‘‘ He is ill — he is in danger!” 
cried the girl. 

ou to help him. You have always 
heen kind to me, Marta — be 
kinder than evernow. ‘Take me 
with you! Take me with you to 
the palace!” 

“You, child!” exclaimed the 
nurse, gently unclasping ber 
arms. 

“Yes— yes! if itis only for an 
hour,” pleaded Nanina — “‘if it 
is only for one little hour ever 
day. You have only to say that 
am your helper, and they would 
Jet mein. Marta! I shall break 
my heart if I can’t see him now, 
and help him to get well again.” 

The nurse still hesitated. Na- 
nina clasped her round the neck 
once morc, and laid her cheek— 
burning hot now, though the 
dears had been streaming down it 





this last appeal. 


“T must go with, 





ood woman’s face. 
“Tlove him, Marta — great as 


and talked jhe is, I love him with all my heart 
and soul and strength,” she went 


eager, whisperin 
“An helaoes ae He 
ould have married me if I had 
yone away to save him from 
could keep my love for him 
c was well — I 
could stifle it, and crush it down, 


and wither itup by absence. But 

|now he is ill, it gets beyond m¢; 
iT can't master it. Oh, Marta! 
don’t break my heart by denying 
me! I have suffered so muc 
his sake that I have earned the 
right to nurse him!” 


for 


arta was not proof against 
She had one 
great and rare merit for a middle- 
aged woman — shc had not for- 


| go tten her own youth. 


“Come child,” said she, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘I won't attempt to deny 
you. Dry your eyes, put on your 
mantilla, and, when we get face 
to face with the doctor, try to 
look as old and ugly as you can, 
if you want to be Ict nto the sick- 
room along with me.” 

The ordeal of medical scrutiny 
was passed more easily than 
Marta Angrisani had anticipated. 
It was o great importance, in 
the doctor’s opinion, that the 
sick man should see familiar 
faces at his bedside. Nanina had 
only, therefore, to state that he 
knew her well, and that she had 
sat to him as a model in the days 
when he was learning the art of 
sculpture, to be immediately 
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He saw with dismay that the 
assistant in the sick-room. patient showed no anxiety, as he 

The worst apprehensions felt! got stronger, except on one sub- 
by the doctor forthe patient, were|ject. He was eagerly desirous of 
soon realised. The fever flew to|seeing Nanina every day by his 
six weeks| bedside; but, as soon as he was 
assured that his wish should be 


accepted as Marta’s privileged 


his brain. For near] 


he lay prostrate, atthe mercy of 


death; now raging with the wild| faithfully complied with, 


strength of delirium, and now 
sunk in the speechless, motion- 
less, sleepless exhaustion which 
was his only repose. At last the 
blessed day came when he en- 
joyed his first sleep, and when 
the doctor began, for the first 
time, to talk of the future with 
hope. Eventhen, however, the 
same terrible peculiarity marked 
his light dreams, which had pre- 


he 
secmed to care for nothing more. 
Even when they proposed, in 
the hope of rousing him to an 
exhibition of something like 
pleasure, that the girl should 
read to him for an hourevery day 
out of one his favourite books, he 
only showed a languid satisfac- 
tion. Weeks passed away, and 
still, do what they would, they 
could not,make him so much as 


viously shown itself in his fierce | s:nilc. 
delirium. From the faintly-ut-| One day, Nanina had begun to 
tered, broken phrases which!read to him as usual; but had not 
dropped from him when he slept,| proceeded far before Marta An- 
as from the wild words which /grisani informed her that he had 
burst from him when his senses: fallen into a doze. She ceased, 
were deranged, the one sad dis-| with a sigh, and sat looking at 
covery inevitably resulted — that, him pore as he lay near her, 
his mind was still haunted, day/faint and pale and mournful in 
and night, hour after hour, by|jhis sleep — miserably altered 
the figure in the yellow mask. — {from what he was when she first 
As his bodily health improved,: knew him. It had been a hard 
the doctor in attendance on him ‘trial to watch by his bedside in 
grew more and more anxious as the terrible time of his delirium; 
to the state of his mind. There, but it was a harder tria] still to 
was no appearance of any posi- look at him now, and to feel less 
tive derangement of intellect, but.and less hopeful with each suc- 
there was a mental depression —, ceeding day. 
an unaltering, invincible pro-| While her eyes and thoughts 
stration, produced by his ab-!were still compassionately fixed 
solute belief in the reality of the on him, the door of the bed-room 
dreadful vision that he had seen opened, and the doctor came in, 
at the masked ball — which followed by Andrea d’Arbino, 
suggested to the physician the: whose share in the strange ad- 
gravest doubts about the case.|vrenture with the Yellow Mask 
Household Words. XXXIII. 12 
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caused him to feel a special in- 
terest in the progress towards 
recovery. 

‘Asleep, I see; and sighing in 
his sleep ,’ said the doctor, going 
to the bedside. ‘The grand dif- 
ficulty with him,” he continued, 
turning to d’Arbino, “remains 
procwely what it was. I have 

1ardly left a sing]e means untried 
of rousing him from that fatal de- 
pression; yet, for the last fort- 


night, he has not advanced a 
eiale step. It is impossible to 
shake his conviction of the 


reality of that face which he saw | 


(or rather, which he thinks he 
saw) when the yellow mask was 
removed; and, as lony as he 
persists in his own shocking view 
of the case, so long he will lie 
there, getting better, no doubt, 
as to his body, but worse as to 
his mind.” 

“T suppose, poor fellow, he 
is not in a fit state to be reasoned 
with?” 

“‘On the contrary, like all men 
with a fixed delusion, he has 
plenty of intelligence to appeal 
to on every point, except the one 
pone on which he is wrong. 

have argued with him vainly by 
the hour together. Ie possesses, 
unfortunately, an acute nervous 
sensibility and a vivid imagina- 
tion; and besides, he has, as I 
suspect, been 
brought u 


asachild. It would | 
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the dreamer in his composition; 


and science and logic are but 
broken reeds to depend upon 
with men of that kind.” 

“‘ Does he merely listen to you, 
when you reason with him, or 
does he attempt to answer?” 

“He has only onc form of 
answer, and that is unfortunately 
the most difficult of all to dispose 
of. Whenever I try to convince 
him of his delusion, he invariably 
retorts by asking mo for a ra- 
tional explanation of what hap- 
ade to bim at the masked ball. 
Now, ncither you nor[, though 
we believe firmly that he has 
been the dupe of some infamous 
conspiracy, have been able, as 
yet, to penctrate thoroughly imto 
this mystery of the Yellow Mask. 
Our common sense tells us that 
he must be wrong in taking his 
view of it, and that we must be 
right in taking ours; but if we 
cannot give him actual, tangible 
proof of that — if we can only 
theorise, when he asks us for an 
explanation — it is but too plain, 
in his present condition, that 
every tine we remounstrate with 
him on the subject, we only fix 
him in his delusion more and 
more firmly.” 

“It is not for want of per- 
severance on my part,” said 
d’Arbino, after a moment of si- 


superstitiously |lence, “that we are still left in 


the dark. Ever since the extra- 


be probably uscless to argue; ordinary statement of the coach- 


rationally 


Spiritual subjects, even if his|I have been inquirin 
mind was in perfect health. He! vestigating. 


with him, on certain;man who drove the woman home, 


and in- 
I have offered a re- 


has a good del of the mystic and| ward of twohundred scudi forthe 
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discovery of her; I have myself 


examined the servants at the/turned to lead the wa 

palace, the night-watchman at/room, and observed 

the wemue Santo, the police-|had moved from the 
e lists of keepers of|his entrance, standing near the 


books, t 
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Saying these words, the doctor 

out of the 
anina, who 
bedside on. 


hotels and lodging-houses, to hit)}door. He stopped to look at her, 


on some trace .of this woman; 
and I have failed in all directions. 
If my poor friend’s perfect re- 
covery does indeed 
his delusion being combatted by 
actual proof, 1 fear we have but 
little chance of restoring him. So 
far as Iam concerned, I confess 
myself at the end of my re- 
sources.” 

“<T hope we are not quite con- 
quered yet,” returned the doctor. 
“The proofs we want may turn 
up when we least expect them. 
It is certainly a miserable case,” 
he continued, mechanically lay- 
ing his fingers on the “ee 
man’s pulse. “There he 
wantin 
cover the natural elasticit 
mind; and here we stan 


ies, | addressing Nanina 

nothing now but to re-|ve i 
of his| wil 
at his; Go out every morning before you 


shook his head good-humouredly, 
and called to Marta, who hap- 
ened to be occupied in an ad 


epend on|joining room. 


‘“Signora Marta,” said the 
doctor, “I think you told me, 
some time BGO. that your pretty 
and careful little assistant lives 
in your house. Pray does she 
take much walking exercise?” 

“Very little, Signor Dottore. 
She goes home to her sister when 
she leaves the palace. Very little 
walking exercise indeed.” 

“i thought so! Her pale cheeks 
and heavy eyes told me as much. 


ing|Now, my dear,” said the doctor, 


“you are @ 
good git), and I am sure you 
attend to what I tell you. 


bedside, unable to relieve him of |come here, and take a walk in 


the weight that is pressin 


his|the fresh air. You are too young 


faculties down. I repeat it, Signor| not to suffer by being shut up in 
Andrea, nothing will rouse him|close rooms every day, unless 


from his delusion that he is the 
victim of a supernatural inter- 


ou get some regular exercise. 
ake a good long walk in the 


position, but the production of|morning, or you will fall into my 


some startling, practical 
of his error. At present, 


roof| hands as a patient, and be quite 
OF. e is! unfit to continue 
in the position of aman who has| here. — Now, 


our attendance 
ignor Andrea, 


been imprisoned from his birth in| 1 am ready for you. — Mind, my 


a dark room, and who denies the 


existence of daylight. If we 
cannot open the shutters, and 
show him the sky outside, we 


shall never convert him to a/but she spoke rather 


knowledge of the truth.” 


child, a walk every day in the 
open air, outside the town, or you 
will fall ill, take my word for it!” 
Nanina promised complences 
absently, 

and seentéd scarcely conscious 
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of the kind familiarity which 
marked the doctor’s manner. The 
truth was, that all her thoughts 
were occupied with what he had 
been saying by Fabio’s bedside. 
She had not lost one word of the 
conversation while the doctor 
was talking of his patient, and 
of the conditions on which his 
recovery depended. ‘Qh, if that 
proof which would cure him, 
could only be found!” she 
thought to herself, as she stole 
' back anxiously to the bedside 
when the room was empty. 


On getting home that day, she 
found a letter waiting for her, 
- and was greatly surprised to see 
that it was written by no less a 
poeon than the master-sculptor, 

uca Lomi. 
simply informing her that he had 
bags returned to Pisa; and that 

e had just returned to Pisa; and 
that he was anxious to know when 
she could sit to him for a new 
bust, — a commission from a 
rich foreigner at Naples. 


It was very short;. 
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mantilla again, and departed for 
the studio. 

On arriving at the gate and 
ringing the bell, a thought sud- 
denly occurred to her, which she 
wondered had not struck her 
before. Was it not possible that 
she might meet Father Rocco in 
his brother’s work-room! It was 
too late to retreat now, but not 
too late to ask, before she 
entered, if the priest was in the 
studio. Accordingly, when one 
of the workmen opened the door 
to her, she sugmree first, very 
confusedly and anxiously, for 
Father Rocco. Hearing that he 
was not with his brother then, 
she went tranquilly enough to 
make her apologies to the master- 
sculptor. 

She did not think it necessary 
to tell him more than that she 
was now occupied every day by 
nursing duties in a sick-room, 
and that it was consequently out 
of her power to attend at the 
studio. Luca Lomi cxpressed, 
and evidently felt, great disap- 


Nanina debated with herself! pointment at her failing him, as 


for a moment whether she should|a model, and tried hard to per- 
answer the letter in the hardest/suade her that she might find 
way, to her, by writing, or, in|time enough, if she chose, to sit 
the easiest way, in person; and/to him, as well as to nurse the 
ided- on going to the studio | sick Hee The more she re- 
and telling the master-sculptor| sisted his arguments and entrea- 
that it would be impossible for/ties, the more obstinately he 
her to serve him as a model, atireiterated them. He was dusting 
least for some time to come. It\his favourite busts and statues 
would have taken her a long hour after his long absence, with a 
to say this with due propriety on/|feather-brush when she came in; 
aper; it -would only take her a/and he continued this occupation 
w minntés to say it with her,all the while he was talking — 
own lips — so she put on her urging a fresh plea to iudace 
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Nanina to reconsider her refusal 
to sit, at every fresh piece ofsculp- 
ture he came to; and always re- 
ceiving the same resolute apology 
from her, as she slowly followed 
him down the studio towards the 
door. 

Arriving thus at the lower end 
of the room, Luca stopped with 
a fresh argument on‘his lips be- 
fore his statue of Minerva. He 
had dusted it already, but he 
lovingly returned to dust it again. 
It was his favourite work — the 
only good likeness (although it 
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excitedly. ‘‘Somebody has been 
taking a cast from the face of my 
statue!” 
jumped off the stool, and 
looked all round the studio with 
an expression of suspicious in- 
quiry. ‘I must have this cleared 
up, he said. ‘ My statues were 
left under Rocco’s care, and he 
is answerable if there has been 
any stealing of casts from any 
one of them. I must question him 
directly.” 

Nanina seeing that he took no 
notice of her, felt that she might 
now ily effect her retreat. 


did assume to represent a clas- 
sical subject) of his dead daughter 
that he possessed. He had re- 
fused to part with it for Madda- 
lena’s sake; and, as he now ap- 
proached it with hisbrush forthe; ‘§ : 
second time, he absently ceased |said, irritably looking about for 
spesene and mounted on a/hishat. He found it, apparently, 
stool to look at the face near and |just as Nanina was going out; 
to blow some specks of dust off|for she heard him call to one of 
the forehead. Nanina thought|the workmen in the inner studio 
this a good opportunity of es-|and order the man to say, if 
caping from further importuni-|anybody wanted him, that he 
ties. She was on the point of slip-j;had gone to Father Rocco's 
ping away to the door with a} lodgings. 
word of farewell when a sudden 
exclamation from Luca Lomi CHAPTER XI. 
arrested her. ‘Tax nextmorning, when Nanina 
“Plaster!” cried the master-jarose, a bad attack of headache 
sculptor, looking intently atthatjand a sense of languor an 
part of the hair of the statue|depression, reminded her of the 
which lay lowest on the forehead. | necessity offo owing the doctor's 
‘‘Plaster here!” He took outjadvice, and preserving her health 
his penknife, as he spoke, and|by getting a little fresh air and 
removed a tiny morsel of some/| exercise. 


easily 
She opened the studio door, and 
repeated, for the twentieth time 
at least, that she was sorry she 


could not sit to 
“I am sorry too, child,” he 


She had more than two 
white substance from an inter-|hours to spare before the usual 
stice between two folds of the|time when her daily attendance 
hair where it touched the face.|began at the Ascoli palace; and 
“Tt is plaster!” he exclaimed|she determined to employ the 
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interval of leisure in taking al|she began to feel tired, and 
morning walk outside the town.|looked about for a shady place 
La Biondella would have been|to rest in. Beyond and behind 


lad enough to go too, but she, her there was only the high road 


fad a large order for dinner-mats 


to stop in the house 
and work. Thus it happened, 
that when Nanina set forth 
from home, the learned poodle, 
Scarammuccia, was her only 
companion. 

She took the nearest way out 
of the town; the dog trotting 


that day 


along in his usual steady, obser- 
sant way, close at her side, 
ushing his great rough muzzle, 
om time to time, affectionately 


into her hand, and trying hard 


‘and the flat country; 
on hand, and was obliged, for/her side, stood a little 


but, by 
wooden 
half inn, half coffee- 
house, backed by a large, shady 
pleasure-garden, the gates of 
which stood ai gar ed open. 
Some workmen in the garden 
were putting up a stage for fire- 
works, but the place was other- 
wise quiet and lonely enough. 
It was only used at night as a sort 
of rustic Ranclagh, to which the 
citizens of Pisa resorted for pure 
air and amusement after the 
fatigues of the day. Observing, 


pase 1 


to attract her attention, at inter-|that there were no visitors in 


vals, by barkin 
in front of her. 

notice, however 
.Nanina was thinkin 


for his pains. 


and capering the grounds, Nanina ventured in, 
e got but little intending to take a quarter of an 


hour’s rest in the coolest place 


again, of|/she could find, before returning 


all that the physician had said the/to Pisa. 


day before, by Fabio’s bedside: 


She had passed the back of 


and these thoughts brought with|a wooden summer-house in a 


them others, equally absorbing, 
that were connected with the 


secluded part of the gardens, 
when she suddenly missed the 


mysterious story of the young!dog from her side; and, looking 


nobleman’s adventure with the 
Yellow Mask. Thus preoccupied, 
she had little attention left for 
the gambols of the dog. Even 
the beauty of the morning 
appealed to her in vain. She 
felt the refreshment of the cool, 
fragrant air, but she hardly 
noticed the lovely blue of the 
sky, or the bright sunshine 
that gave a gaiety and an interest 
= the commonest objects around 

er. 

After walking nearly an hour, 


round after him, saw that he was 
standing behind the summer- 
house with his ears erect and 
his nose to the ground, nevis 
evidently that instant scente 

something that excited his suspi- 
cion. 

Thinking it possible that he 
might be meditating an attack 
on some unfortunate cat, she 
turned to see what he was 
watching. The carpenters en- 
gaged on the firework stage, 
were, justthen, hammering at it 
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violently. The noise prevented|her hands. 


her from hearing that Scaram- 
muccia was growling, but she 
could feel that he was, the 
moment she laid her hand on his 
back. Her curiosity was excited, 
‘and she stooped down close to 
him, to look through the crack in 
the boards, before which he stood, 
into the summer-house. 

She was startled atseeingalady 
and gentleman sitting inside. The 
place she was looking ehrogan 
was not high enough up to enable 
her to see their faces; but she 
recognised, or thought she re- 
cognised, the pattern of thelady’s 
dress, as one which she had 
noticed in former days in the 
Demoiselle Grifoni’s show-room. 
Rising quickly, her eye detected 
a hole in the boards about the 
level of her own height, caused 
by a knot having been forced 
out of the wood. She looked 
through it to ascertain, without 
being discovered, if the wearer 
of the familiar dress was the per- 


son she had taken her to be;/' 


and saw, not Brigida only, as she 
had expected, but Father Rocco, 
as well. At the same moment, 
the carpenters left off hammering 
and began to saw. The new 
sound from the firework stage 
was regular and not loud. The 
voices 
the summer-house reached her 
through it, and she heard Bri- 
ida pronounce the name of 
Jount Fabio. 

Instantly stooping down once 
more by the dog’s side, 
caught 
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It was the only 
way to keep Scarammuccia from 
owling again, at a time when 
there was no din of hammerin 
to prevent him from being heard. 
Those two words, “‘CountFabio,” 
in the mouth of another woman, 
excited a jealous anxicty in her. 
What could Brigida have to say 
in connection with that name? 
She never came near the Ascoli 
Palace — what right, or reason 
could she have to talk of Fabio? 

“Did you hear what I said?” 
she heard Brigida ask, in her 
coolest, hardest tone. 

“No,” the priest answered. 
“Atleast, not all of it.” 

“Twill repeat itthen. IT asked 
what had so suddenly determined 
you to give up all idea of making 
any future experiments on the 
superstitious fears of Count 
Fabio?” , 

“In the first place, the result 
of the experiment already tried, 
has been so much more serious 
than I had anticipated, that 
1 believe the end I had in view 
in making it, has been answered 
already.’ 

“Well; that is not your only 
reason?” 

“Another shock to his mind 
might be fatal to him. I can use 
what I believe to be a justifiable 


of the occupants of|fraud to prevent his marrying 


again; but I cannot pburthen 
myself with a crime.” 

"That is your second reason; 
but I believe you have another 
yet. The suddenness with which 


she|you sent to me last night, to 
is muzzle firmly in both |appoint a meeting in this lonely 
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place; the emphatic manner in 
which you requested — I may 
almost say ordered — me to bring 
the wax mask here, suggest to 
my mind that something must 
have happened. What is it? 
I am a woiman, and my curiosity 
must be satisfied. After the 
secrets you have trusted to me 
already, you need not hesitate, 
I think, to trust me with one 
more.” 

‘‘Perhaps not. The secret this 
time is, moreover, of no great. 
importance. You know that the 
wax mask you wore at the ball, 
was made in a plaster mould 
taken off the face of my brother’s 
statue.” 

“Yes, I know that.” ' 

‘*My brother has just returned 
to his studio; has found a morsel 
of the plaster I used for the 
mould sticking in the hair of the 
statue; and has asked me, as the 
person left in charge of his work- 
rooms, for an explanation. Such 
an explanation as 1 could offer, 
has not satisfied him, and he 
talks of making further inquiries. 
Considering that it will be used 
no more, I think it safest to de- 
stroy the wax mask; and I asked 
you to bring it here that I might 
see it burnt or broken up, with 
my owneyes. Now you know all 
you wanted to know; and now 
therefore, it is my turn to remind 
you that I have not yet had a 
direct answer to the first question 
I addressed to you when we met 
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‘“T have not.” 

“And why?” 

Just as that question was put, 
Nanina felt the dog dragging 
himself free of her grasp on his 
mouth. She had been listening, 
hitherto with such painful inten- 
sity, with such all-absorbin 
emotions of suspense, terror, an 
astonishment, that she had not 
noticed his efforts to get away, 
and had continued mnchanical y 
to hold his mouth shut. But now 
she was aroused by the violence 
of his struggles, to the know- 
ledge that unless she hit upon 
some new means of quieting him, 
he would have his mouth free, 
and would betray her by a growl. 
In an agony of apprehension lest 
she should lose a word of the mo- 
mentous conversation she made 
a desperate attempt to appeal to 
the dog’s fondness for her, by 
suddenly flinging both her arms 
round his neck, and kissing his 
rough hairy cheek. The stra- 
tagem succeeded. Scarammuccia 
had, for many years past, never 
received an reater marks of 
his mistress's kindness for him 
than such as a pat on the head, 
or a present of a lump of sugar 
might convey. His dog's nature 
was utterly confounded by the 
unexpected warmth of Nanina’s 
caress, and he struggled up vi- 
gorously in her arms to try and 
return it by licking her face. She 
could easily prevent him from 
doing this, and could so gain a 


here. Have you brought the wax|few minutes more to listen be- | 
mask with you, or have youjhind the summer-house without 


not?” 


danger of discovery. 
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She had lost Brigida’s answer 
to Father Rocco’s question; but 
she was in time to hear her next 
speech. 

‘¢We are alone here,” said Bri- 

ida. ‘Il am a woman, and I 
on’t know that you may not 
have come armed. 





hurt me, an 
It is only the! hundred scudi the richer. 
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bat to earn that money if I 
please, by going to the palace, 
taking the wax mask with me, 
and telling them that I am the 
woman. Suppose I confess in 
that way! they can do nothing to 
1 should be two 
You 


commonest precaution on my|might be injured, to be sure, if 


part, not to give you a chance of 
getting at the wax mask till l 
have made my conditions.” 

‘You never said a word about 
conditions before.” 

“True. 1 remember telling you 
that I wanted nothing but the 
novelty of going to the masque- 
rade in the character of my dead 


enemy, and the luxury o being| 
able to terrify the man who had_/|find 











thgy insisted on knowing who 
made the wax model, and who, 


suggested the ghastly disguise—” 
“Wretch! as you Belicce that 


my character could be injurcd on 
the unsupported evidence of any 
words from your lips?” 


“Kather Rocco! for the first 
time since I have enjoyed the 


pleasure of your acquaintance, I 


ou committing a breach of 


brutally ridiculed me in old days! good manners. I shall leave you 


in the studio. ‘That was the truth. 
But it is not the less the truth, 
that our experiment on Count 
Fabio has detained me in this 
city much longer than I ever fn- 
tended, that 1 am all but penni- 
less, and that 1 deserve to be 
paid. In plain words, will you 
buy the mask of me for two hun- 
dred scudi?” 
‘1 have not twenty scudi in the 
world, at my own free disposal.” 
“You must find two hundred if 
you want the wax mask. I don’t 
wish to threaten — but money I 
must have. I mention the sum 
of two hundred scudi, because 
that is the exact amount offered 
in the public handbills by Count 
Fabio’s friends, for the discovery 
of the woman who wore the 
ellow mask at the Marquis Me- 
ani's ball. What have I to do 


nuntil you become more like your- 
self. If you wish to apologise for 
calling me a wretch, and if you 
want to secure the wax mask, 
honour me with a visit before four 
o’clock this afternoon, and bring 
two hundred scudi with you. De- 
lay till after four, and it will be 
too late.” 

An instant of silence followed; 
and then Nanina judged that Bri- 
pida must be departing, for she 

eard the rustling of a dress on 
the lawn in front of the summer- 
house. Unfortunately Scaram- 
muccia heard it too. He twisted 
himself round in her arms and 
growled. 

The noise disturbed Father 
Rocco. She heard him rise and 
leave the summer-house. There 
would have -been time enough, 
perhaps, for her to conceal her- 
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selfamong some trees, ifshe could 
have recovered her self-posses- 
sion at once; but she was inca- 
pable of making an effort to re- 
gain it. She could neither think 
nor move— her breath seemed to 
die away on her lips — as she saw 
the shadow of thepriest stealing 
over the grass slowly, from the 
front toi the back of the summer- 
house. In another moment they 
were face to face. 

He stopped a few paces from 
her, and cyed her steadily indcad 
silence. Shestill crouched against 
the summer-house, and still with 
one hand mechanically kept her 
hold of the dog. .It was well for 
the pricst that she did so. Scaram- 
muccia’s formidable teeth werc in 
full view, his shagyy coat was 
bristling, his eyes were starting, 
his growl had changed from the 
surly to the savage notc; he was 
ready to tear down, not Father 
Rocco only, but all the clergy in 
Pisa, at amoment’s notice. 

“You have been listening,” said 
the priest, calmly. ‘‘T see it in 
your face. You have heard all.” 

She could not answer a word: 
she could not take her eyes from 
him. There was an unnatural 
stillness in his face, a steady, un- 
repentant, unfathomable despair 
in his eyes, that struck her with 
horror. She would have given 
worlds to be able to rise to her 
feet and fly from his presence. 

‘‘T once distrusted you and 
watched you in scerect,” he said, 
speaking after a short silence, 
though lly, and with a strange 
tranquil sadness in his voice. 
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‘And now, what I did by you, 
youdobyme. You put the hope 
of your life once in my hands. Is 
it because they were not worthy 
of the trust, that discovery and 
ruin overtake mc, and that you 
are the instrument of the retribu- 
tion? Can this be the decree of 
heaven? or is it nothing but the 
blind justice of chance?” 

He looked upward, doubtingly 
to the lustrous sky above him, and 
sighed. Nanina’s cyes still follow- 
ed his mechanically. He scemed 
to feel their influence, for he sud- 
denly looked down at her again. 

‘What kecps you silent? Why 
are you afraid?” he said. “I can 
do you no harm, with your dog 
at. your side, and the workmen 
yonder within call: Ican do you 
no harm, and 1 wish to do you 
none. Go back to Visa, tell what 
you have heard, restore the man 
you love to himself, and ruin me. 
That is your work. Doit! Iwas 
never your enemy cven when I 
distrusted you. 1 am not your 
enemy now. It is no fault of yours 
that a fatality has been accom- 
plished ihe you — no fault 
of yours that ] am rejected as the 
instrument of securing arighteous 
restitution to the church. Rise, 
child, and go your way, whilel 
#0 mine and prepare for what is 
to come. If we never meet again, 
remember that 1 apbie from you 
without one hard saying or one 
harsh look— parted from you so, 
knowing that the first words you 
pene in Pisa will be death to my 
character, and destruction to the 
great purpose of my life.” 
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Speaking these words, alwaysj time, my dear, don’t go away from 
with the same calmness which had | the palace on any account until I 
marked his manner from the first, ! give you permission. Iam going 
he looked fixedly ather for a littic : to send a message immediately to 
while—sighed again—and turned | Signor Andrea d’Arbino to come 
away. Just before hedisappeared|and hear the extraordinary dis- 
among the trees, he said “‘Fare-|closure that you have made to 
well;” but so softly that she could!me. Go back to read to the count, 
barely hear it. Some strange/as usual, until I want you again; 
confusion clouded her mind as; but, remember you must not drop 
she lost sight of him. Had she in-}a word to him yet, of what you 
jured him? or had heinjured her?| have said to me. He must be care- 
His words bewildered and op- | fully preparcd for all that we have 
pressed her simple heart. Vague :totell him; and must be kept quite 
doubts and fears, and a sudden/|in the dark until those prepara- 
antipathy to remaining any longer |tions are made.” 
near the summer-house, overcame| J])’Arbino answered the doctor's 
her. She started to her feet, and,|summons in person; and Nanina 
keeping the dog still at her side,|repeated her story to him. He 
hurried from the garden to the/ and the doctor remained closeted 
high road. There, the wide glow|together for some time after she 
of sunshine, the sight of the city | had concluded ber narrative, and 
lying before her, changed the|had retired. A little before four 
current of her thoughts, and di-|o’clock they sent for her again 
rected them all to Fabio and to/jinto the study. The doctor was 
the future. sitting by the table with a bag of 
A burning impatience to be!money before him, and d’Arbino 
back in Pisa now possessed her.jwas telling one of the servants 
She hastened towards the city at) that if a lady called at the palace 
her utmostspeed. ‘The doctor wasjon the subject of the handbill 
reported to be in the paJace when | which he had circulated, she was 
she passed the servants,lounging|to be admitted into the study 
in the courtyard. He saw, the/immediately. 
moment she came into his pre-| As the clock struck four, Na- 
sence, that something had hap-|nina was requested to take pos- 
pened; and led her away from/session of a window-seat, and to 
the sick-room into Fabio’s empty | wait there until she was sum- 
study. ‘here she told him all. moned. When she had obeyed, 
“You have saved him,” said;the doctor loosened one of the 
the doctor, joyfully. ‘I  will| window-curtains, to hideher from 
answer for his recovery. Only let|the view of any one entering the 
that woman come here for the|room. 
reward; and leavemeto deal with; About a quarter of an hour 
her as she deserves. In the mean| elapsed; and then the door was 
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thrown open, and Brigida herself 
was shown into the study. The 
doctor bowed, and d’Arbino 
placed a chair for her. She was 
perfectly collected, and thanked 
them for their politeness with her 


best grace. 
“1 believe [am adressing con- 
fidential friends of Count Fabio 


d’Ascoli?” Brigida began. ‘‘ May 
I ask if you are authorised to act. 
for the count, inrelation to the re- 
ward which this handbill offers ?” 

The doctor, having examined 
the handbill, said that the lad 
was quite ri gh and pointed signi- 
ficantly to the bag of moncy. 

‘You are prepared then,” pur- 
sued Brigida, smiling, ‘‘to give 
a reward of two hundred scudi to 
any one able to tell you who the 
woman is who wore the yellow 
mask at the Marquis Melani’s hall, 
and how she contrived to perso- 
nate the face and figure of the late 
Countess d’Ascoli?” 

‘Of course.we are prepared,” 
answered d’Arbino, a little ir- 
ritably. ‘‘As men of honour we 
are not in the habit of promising 
ay An thatwe arenotperfectly 
willing, under proper conditions, 
to pertorm.” 

“Pardon me, my dear friend,” 
said the doctor; “I think you 
speak a little too warmly to the 
lady. She is quite right to take 
every precaution. e have the 
two hundred scudi here, madam,” 
he continued, patting the money- 
bag. ‘And we are prepared to 
pay that sum for the information 
we want. But” (here the doctor 
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seudi from the table to his lap) 
‘we must have proofs that the 
person claiming the reward is 
really entitled to it.” 

Brigida’s eyes followed the 
money-bag greedily. 

‘Proofs!’ she exclaimed, taking 
a small flat box from under her 
cloak, and pushing it across to 
the doctor. ‘Proofs! there you 
willfind one proof that establishes 
my claim beyond the possibility 
of doubt.” 

‘The doctor opened the box, 
and looked at the wax mask in- 
side it; then handed it to d’Ar- 
bino, and replaced the bag of 
scudi on the table. 

“The contents of that box seem 
certainly to explain a great deal,” 
he said, pushing the bag gently 
towards Brigida, but always keep- 
ing his hand over it. ‘““Thewoman 
who wore the ycllow domino was, 
I presuinc, of the same height as 
the late countess?” 

‘i xactly,” said Brigida. ‘‘ Her 
cyes were also of the same colour 
as the late countess’s; she wore 

ellow of the same shade as the 

angings in the late countess’s 
room, and she had'on, under her 
yellow mask, the colourless wax 
model of the late countess’s face, 
now in your friend's hand. So 
much for that part of the secret. 
Nothing remains now to be cleared 
up but the mystery of who the 
lady was. Have the goodness, 
sir, to push that bag an inch or 
two nearermy way, and I shall be 
delighted to tell you.” 

“Thank you, madam,” said 


suspiciously moved the bag of|the doctor, with a very percep- 
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tible change in his manner. ‘We 
know who the lady was already.” 

He moved the bag of scudi 
while he spoke back to his own 
side of thetable. Brigida’s checks 
reddened, and she rose from her 


at. 

‘Am I to understand, sir,” she 
said, haughtily, “that you take 
advantage of my position here, 
as a defenceless woman, to cheat 
me out of the reward?” 

“By no means, madam,” re- 
joined the doctor. ‘‘We have 
covenanted to pay the reward to 
the person who could give us the 
information we required.” 

“Well, sir! have [ not given 
you part of it? And am I not pre- 
pared to give you the whole?” 

“Certainly; but the misfortune 
is, that another person has been 
beforehand with you. We asccr- 
tained who the lady in the ycllow 
domino was, and how she con- 


trived to personate the face of 
the late Countess d’Ascoli, several | du! 
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D’Arbino had been watching 
Brigida’s face intently from the 
moment of Nanina’s appearance, 
and had quietly stolen close to 
her side. his was a fortunate 
movement; for the doctor’s last 
words were hardly out of his 
mouth before Brigida seized a 
heavy ruler lying, with some 
writing materials, on the table. 
In another instant, if d’Arbino 
had not caught ‘her arm, she 
would have hurled itw@¢ Nanina’s 
head. ats 

‘“You may let go your hold, 
sir,” she said, dropping the ruler, 
and turning towards d’Arbino 
with a smile on her white lips and 
a wicked calmness in her steady 
eyes. ‘I can wait for a better 
opportunity.” 

With these words, she walked 
to the door; and, turning round 
there, regarded Nanina fixedly. 

“J wish I had been a moment 

icker with the ruler,” she said, 


hours ago, from another infor-|and went out. 


that person has, conse- 
rior claim; 


mant. 
quently, the 


“There!” exclaimed the doc- 


and,|tor: ‘I told you I knew how to 


on every principle of justice, that|deal with her as she deserved. 
erson must also have the reward. /One thing I am certainly obliged 
anina, this bag belongs to you/to her for: she has saved us the 


— come and take it.”’ 


Nanina appeared from the win-;and forcin 
dow-scat. Brigida,thunderstruck,:mask. An 
looked at her in silence for a mo-! 


ment; gasped out, * That girl!” 
—then stopped again, breathless. 


‘That girl was at the back of 





trouble of going to her house, 
her to give mp the 
now, my child,” he 
continued, addressing Nanina, 
“you can go home, and one of 

e€ men servants shall see you 

fe to your own. door, in case 


the summer-house this morning,} that woman should still be lurk- 
while you and your accomplice jing about the palace. Stop! you 
were talking together,” said the;are leaving the bag of scudi be- 
doctor. hind you.” 
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“JT can’t take it, sir,” said Na-| ‘Yes; with me.” 
nina, very quietly and firmly. “Then, you knoweverything ?” 

*“ And why not?” “Absolutely everything.” 

“She would have taken mo-| “Iam glad at least to find that 
ney!” she said, reddening, and; my object in wishing to see the 
looking towards the door. count can be equally well an- 

The doctor glanced approving-|swered by seeing you. My bro- 
ly atd’Arbino. “Well, well, we|ther, I regret to say —” He 
won't argue about that now,” he stopped perplexedly, and drew 
said. “I will lock up the money from his pocket a roll of papers. 
with the mask for to-day. Come! “You may speak of your bro- 
here to-morrow morning as usual,!ther in the plainest terms,” said 
my dear. -By that time I shailjthe doctor. “I know what share 
have made up my mind on the | he has had in promoting the in- 
right means for breaking oe conspiracy of the Yellow 
discovery to Count Fabio. nly | Mask.” 
let us proceed slowly and cau-| ‘‘My petition to you, and 
tiously, and I answer for suc- through you to the count, is, that 
cess.” [your knowledge of what my bro- 

The next morning, among the ‘ther has done may go no further. 
first visitors at the Ascoli Palace If this scandal becomes public it 
was the master-sculptor, Luca| will ruin me in my profession. 
Lomi. He seemed, as the ser-, And I make little enough by it 
vants thought, agitated, and said already,” said Luca, with his old 
he was especially desirous of:sordid smilie breaking out again 
seeing Count Fabio. On being: faintly on his face, 
informed that this was impos-| “Dray, do you come from your 
sible, he reflected a little, and! brother with this petition?” in- 
then inguired if the medical at-: quired the doctor. 
tendant of the Count was at the| ‘No; I come solely on my own 
palace, and could be spoken/account. My brother scems care- 
with. Both questions were an-;|less what happens. Ile has made 
swered in the affirmative, and he;a full statement of his share in 
was ushered into the doctor’sithe matter from the first; has for- 
presence. warded it to his ecclesiastical 

“]T know not how to preface superior (who will send it to the 
what I want to say,” Luca began, ! archbishop), and is now awaiting 
looking about him confusedly.|whatever sentence they choose 
‘‘May I ask you, in the first place, |to pass on him. I havea copy of 
if the work-girl named Nanin#|the document, to prove that he 
was here yesterda F iad has at least been candid, and 

‘She was,” said the doctor. | that he does not shrink from con- 

‘Did she speak in private with: sequences which he might have 
any one?” |avoided by flight. The Law can- 
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not touch him, but the church 
can — and to the church he has 
eonfessed. All I ask is, that he 
may be sparcd a public exposure. 
Such an exposure would do no 

ood to the count, and it would 
a5 dreadful injury tome. Look 
over the papers yourself, and 
show them, whenever you think 

roper, to the master of this 

ouse. I have every confidence 
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them in days gone by. The writer 
held himself justified , in the last 
resort, and in that only, in using 
any means for cficcting this re- 
storation, cxcept such as might 
involve him in mortal sin. 

The third section described 
the priest's share in promoting 
the marriage of Maddalena Lom1 
with Fabio; and the hopes he 
entertained of securing the resti- 


in his honour and kindness, and|tution of the church property 


in yours.” 


through his influence over his 


de laid the roll of papers open niece, in the first place, and, 
on the table, and then retired|when she had died, through his 
with great humility to the win-;influence over her child, in the 
dow. The doctor looked over | second. The necess failure 
them with some curiosity. lof all his projects, if Fabio mar- 
The statement or confession!ried again, was next glanced at; 
began by boldly avowing the!and the time at which the first 
writer's conviction that part ofisuspicion of the possible occur- 
the property which the Count/rence of this catastrophe occur- 
Fabio d’.Ascoli had inherited)red to his mind, was noted with 
froin his ancestors had been ob-|serupulous accuracy. 
tained by fraud and misrepre-| ‘The fourth section narrated 
seutation, from the church. ITThe|the manner in which the con- 
various authorities on which this|spiracy of the Ycllow Mask had 
assertion was based were then: originated. ‘Ibe writer described 
produced in due order; along! himself as being in his brother's 
with some curious particles of, studio, on the night of his nicce’s 
evidence culled from old manu-; death, harassed by forebodings 
scripts, which it must have cost.of the likelihood of Fabio’s mar- 
much trouble to collect and de- rying again, and filled with the 
cypher. [reso ution to prevent any such 
‘he second scction was de-'disastrous second union at all 
voted, at great length, to the hazards. He asserted that the 
reasons which induced the writer idea of taking the wax mask from 
to think it his absolute duty, as:his brother’s statue flashed upon 
an affectionate son and faithfulj;him on a sudden, and that he 
servant of the church, not to rest: knew of nothing to lead to it 
until he had restored to the suc-|except, perhaps; that he ha 
cessors of the Apostles, in his; been thinkin ing, just before, of the 
day, the property which had | superstitious nature of the young 
been fraudulently taken from;man's character, as he had him- 
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self observed it in the studio. He|work-girl named Nanina was to 
further declared that the idea of|be one of the attendants at the 
the wax mask terrified him at|ball. He knew the count to have 
first; that he strove againet it as|been in love with this girl, even 
against a temptation of the devil;|to the point of wishing to marry 
that, from fear of yielding to thisj/her; he suspected that her en- 
temptation, he abstained even|gagement to wait at the ball 
from entering the studio during} was preconcerted; and, in con- 
his brother’s absence at Naples,|sequence, he authorised his fe- 
and that he first faltered in his|male accomplice to perform her 
good resolution when Fabio re-| part in the conspiracy. 
turned to Pisa, and when it was| The sixth section detailed the 
rumoured, not only that the|proceedings at the masquerade, 
young nobleman was going to/and contained the writer’s con- 
the ball, but that he would .cer- |fession that, on the night before 
tainly marry for the second time. |it, he had written to the count 
The fifth section related, that] proposing the reconciliation of a 
the writer, upon this, yielded to|difference that had taken place 
temptation rather than forego}|hetwcen them, solely for the pur- 
the cherished purpose of his life,| pose of guarding himself against 
by allowing Fabio a chance of| suspicion. Henextacknowledged 
marrying again — that he madec/|that he had borrowed the bey of 
the wax mask in a plaster mouldjthe Campo Santo Ente, keeping 
taken from the face of his bro-|the authority to whom it was en- 
ther’s statue — and that he then|trusted in perfect ignorance of 
had two separate interviews with|the purpose for which he wanted 
awoman named Brigida(of whom |it. That purpose was to carry 
he had some previous knowledge) | out the ghastly delusion of the 
who was ready and anxious, from|wax mask (in the very probable 
motives of private malice, to per-|event of the wearer being follow- 
sonate the déceased countess at|ed and enquired after) by havin 
the masquerade. 'This woman had | the woman Brigida taken up, an 
suggested that some anonymous | set down, at the gate of the ceme- 
letters to Fabio would pave the|tery in which Fabio’s wife had 
way in his mind for theapproach- | been buried. 
ing impersonation, and bad writ-| The scventh section solemnly 
ten the letters herself. However,|averred that the sole object of 
even when all the preparations|the conspiracy was to prevent 
were made, the writer declared |the young nobleman from marry- 
that he shrank from proceeding |ing again, by working on his 
to extremities; and that he would | superstitious fears; the writer re- 
have abandoned the whole pro-|peating, after this avowal, that 
ject, but for the woman Brigida |any such second marriage would 
informing him, one day, that a|necessarily destroy his project 
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for promoting the ultimate resto- 
ration of the church possessions, 
by diverting Count Fabio’s pro- 
perty, in great part, from his first 
wife's child, over whom the priest. 
would always have influence, to 
anotber wife and probably other 
children, over whom he could 
hope to have rione. 

Ihe cighth and last section ex- 

ressed the writer’s contrition 
or having allowed his zeal for 
the church to mislead him into 
actions liable to bring scandal 
on his cloth; reiterated in the 
strongest language, his convic- 
tion, that, whatever might be 
thought of the means employed, 
the end he had proposed to him- 
self was a inost righteous one; 
and concluded by asserting his 
resolution to suffer with humility 
any penalties, however severe, 
which his ecclesiastical superiors 
might think fit to inflict on him. 


Having looked over this extra- 
ordinary statement, the doctor 
addressed himself again to Luca 
Lomi. 

‘*‘T agree with you,” he said, 
“that no useful end is to be 
gained now by mentioning your 
brother’s conduct in public — al- 
ways provided, however, that his 
ecclesiastical superiors do their 
duty. I shall show these papers 
to the count as soon as he is fit to 
peruse them, and 1 have no doubt 
that he will be rcady to take my 
view of the matter.” 

This assurance relieved Luca 
Lomi of a great weight of anxie- 
ty. He bowed and withdrew. 

Household Words. XXXII. 
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The doctor placed the papers 
in the same cabinet in which he 
had secured the wax mask. Be- 
fore he locked the doors again 
he took out the flat box, opene 
it, and looked thoughtfully for a 
few minutes at the mask inside; 
then sent for Nanina. 

‘Now, my child,” he said, 
when she 5) rash “Tam going 
to try our first experiment wit 
Count FaWio; and I think it of 
great importance that youshould 
be present while 1 speak to him.” 

e took up the box with the 
mask in it, and, beckoning to 
Nanina to follow him, led the 
way to Fabio’s chamber. 


CILAPTER All. 


Asvovur six months after the 
events already related, Signor 
Andrea d’Arbino, and the Cava: 
liere Finello happened to be 
staying with a friend, in a seaside 
villa on the Castellamare shore 
of the Bay of Naples. Most of 
their time was pleasantly oc- 
cupied on the sea, In fishing and 
sailing. A boat was placed en- 
tirely at their disposal. Some- 
times they loitered whole days 
along the shore; sometimes made 
trips to the lovely islands in the 


Bay. 


One evening they were sailin 
near Sorrento, with a light wind. 
The beauty of the coast tempted 
them to keep the boat close in 
shore. A short time before sun- 
set, they rounded the most 
picturesque headland they had 
yet passed; gnd a little bay with 
a white sahd beach opened on 
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their view. They noticed firsta 
villa surrounded by orange and 
olive trees on the rocky heights 
inland — then a path in the cliff- 
side, leading down to the sands 
— then, a little family party on 
the beach, enjoying the fragraut 
evening air. 

The elders of the group were a 
lady and gentleman, sitting to- 

ether on the sand. ‘The lady 
ad a guitar in herlap, and was 
laying a simple dance melody. 
bicse at her side, a yeung child 
was rolling on the beach in high 
gice: in front of her a little gir! 
was dancing to the music, witha 
very extraordinary partner in the 
shape of a dog, who was caper- 
ing on his hind legs in the most 
rotesque manner. ‘The merry 
aughter of the girl, and the live- 
notes of the guitar were heard 
istinctly across the still water. 
“Edge a little nearer in shore,” 
said d’Arbino to his friend, who 
was steering. ‘And keep as 
I do in the shadow of the sail. 
I want to sce the faces of thosc 
ersons on the beach, without 
eing seen by them.” 

Finello obeyed. After ap- 
proaching just near enough to 
see the countenances of the party 
on shore, and to be barked at 
lustily by the dog, they turned 
the boat’s head again towards 
the offing. 

“A pleasant voyage, gentle- 
men,” cried the clear voice of the 
little girl. They waved their 
hats in return; and then saw her 
run to the dog and take him by 
the fore legg@ ‘“‘Play, Nanina,” 
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they heard hersay. “I have not 
half done with m saan yet.” 
The guitar sounded once more, 
and the grotesque dog was on his 
hind legs in a moment. 

“} had heard that he was well 
again, that he had married her 
Intely, and that he was away with 
her, and her sister’, and his child 
by the first wife,”’ said d’Arbino. 
‘But 1 had no suspicion that 
their place of retirement was s0 
near us. It is too soon to break 
in upon their happiness, or I 
should have felt inclined to run 
the boat ou shore.” 

‘C} never heard the end of that 
strange adventure of the Yellow 
Mask,” said Finello. “There 
was # priest mixed up in it, was 
there not?” 

‘Yes; but nobody seems to 
know exactly what has become 
of him. He was sent for to Rome, 
and has never been heard of 
since. The report is, that he 
volunteered to serve on the 
hew mission, despatched: some 
months since to Japan. In that 
case, he has gone to almost cer- 
tain death — for the last mission 
perished under torture in the 
hands of the natives. I asked 
his brother, the sculptor, about 
him, a little while ago, but he 
only shook his head, and said 
nothing.” 

‘‘And the woman who wore 
the yellow mask?” 

“She, too, has ended mys- 
teriously. At Pisa, she was 
obliged to sell off everything she 
possessed to pay her debts. 
Some friends of hers at a mil- 
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liner’s shop, to whom she applied 
for help, would have nothing to 
do with her. She left the city 
alone and penniless.” 

‘The boat had approached the 
next headland on the coast, 
while they were talking. They 
looked back for a last glance at 
the beach. Still the notes of the 
guitar came gently across the 
quiet water; Sut there mingled 
with them now, the sound of the 
lady’s voice. She was singing. 
The little girl and the dog were 
at her feet, and the gentleman 
was still in his old place, close at 
her side. 

In a few minutes morc, the 
boat rounded the next headland, 
the beach vanished from view, 
and the music died away softly 
in the distance. 
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A corresponpEenT Of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, in some back 
number — I am not ‘antiquary 
enough to desire more recondite 
authority — says that the first 
wig was made of a goat's skin 
and was worn by Saul. In the 
British Museum there is an 
Egyptian wig with flowin 
ringlets, manufactured, as 
think, before Saul’s time. If 
1 were myself the wearer of the 
last wig 1 would burn it, and so 
put an end to as unhandsome a 
race of cheats as ever discredited 
se aca 

For the head of hair is the 
most worshipful and noble part 
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— the very crown — of the whole 
human body. Hair is also set 
over the eyes, which speak the 
language of the soul, and over 
the mouth, which speaks the 
language of the understanding. 
Some nations have, indeed, at- 
tempted to conceal the domi- 
nance of hair over the lips of 
man; but it has, persistently, 
continued to demand its place. 
The Greeks and Romans offered 
the first-fruits of the human 
temples fo the temples of the 
ods. say no more. When 
shristians were primitive, a man 
swore by his beard as by the 
most precious thing he had, and 
the man who lied by his beard 
was of all liars the most wicked. 
I say no more. In those good 
times the act of salutation never 
was so graceful as when it was 
accompznied by plucking a hair 
from the head, and presentin 
it as the most worthy of a 
human offerings to the person so 
respectfully saluted. ut I say 
nomore. ‘There was a time when 
the offering of the hair to be cut 
was an acknowledgment of so- 
vereignty; now, we sell ourselves 
thus into the hands of any fellow 
who is base enough to refuse an 
offer by which he is honoured so 
enormously, unless we pay him 
sixpence for accepting it. 
Enough; I feel very strongly on 
such subjects. Short hair used, 
in the good old times, to be the 
mark of serfs or bondsmen, as 
indeed it is now pare to be 
taken as the mark of persons 
lately come from gaol. ‘The in- 
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solvent debtor, 
himself as a slave to his creditor, 
cut off the flowing locks that 
were his glory, and should not be 
made partakers of his shame. 
I say no more — positively not 
another word. Long hair was 
the mark of nobility and royalty 
in England till, in the time of the 
most contemptible of all our 
monarchs, Charles the Second, 
when there was nothing but a 
goat upon the throne, goat’s hair 
Rompe the place of man’s hair 
on the throne of a man’s body, 
and full-bottomed wigs came in. 
Louis the Twelfth of France 
was noticeable for his Nowe 
locks until disease compclle 
him to replace them with a wig. 
His loyal subjects instantly 
shaved their heads, and, ab- 
dicating nature’s crown, because 
it had been taken from their 
master, warmed their brains in 
the tails of horses and the fleece 
of goats. Louis Quatorze knew 
how despicable he had made his 
own head when he staked his 
dignity on a peruque; and, with 
an instinct ‘that betrayed his 
sense of the height from which 
he had fallen through the realms 
of hair, allowed no man but the 
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who forfeited{his royal hand protruded from 


beneath their folds, deposited 
the thatch of his sublime skull in 
the arms of a page, and received 
in ar apa a nightcap. In the 
morning the same page attended 
to receive from the same pro- 
truded hand the nightcap and 
restore the awful wig. hen, 
shortly afterwards, the curtains 
were withdrawn, his majesty was 
scen between the sheets with his 
head already baking in its oven, 
and, as usual, offering to the 
gaze of his awe-stricken valet a 
majestic friz. 

When false crowns were made 
of human hair, it was commonly 
of hair cut from corpses. In the 
time of the Plague, wigs were in 
fashion, and were, therefore, 
even a much greater source of 
terror to thcir wearers than they 
are just now tome. On the third 
of peptone, sixteen’ sixty-four, 
says Mr. Pepys: — ‘‘(Lord’s day) 
Up, and put on my coloured silk 
sult, very fine, and my new peri- 
wig, bought a good while since, 
but durst not wear, becausc the 
peeve was in Westminster when 

bought it; and it is a wonder 
what will be the fashion after the 
plague is done, as to periwigs, 


barber who shaved it to behold|for nobody will buy any hair for 


the poll that was stewed daily 
within the close oven of his 
enormous wig. Not even his 
most familiar valet ever beheld 
uis Quatorze bareheaded. He 

s undressed, and retired to 
ed with his wig on, and it was 
only when the curtains had been 
ely drawn around him that 





fear of infection, that it had been 
cut off the heads of people dead 
of the plague.” 

In the time of Queen Anne and 
George the First, full-bottomed 
wigs, “high on the shoulders in 
a basket borne,” inasmuch as 
they were worth some pounds 
a-plece, were thought worth 
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stealing in the streets from the 
heads of their wearers. I shall 
not talk of Dr. Johnson’s wigs: 
either of his work-a-day or of the 
dress wig that he kept at Mra. 
Thrale’s, and put on in the hall 
before making his appearance in 
the parlour. But 1 will dissect, 
tear, separate, and divide, all 
wigs, because I hate them. I wish 
1 Fad been a critic in the day 
when these appeared. The 
Storehouse of Armoury and 
Blazon, containing the several! 
variety of Created Beings, and 
how borne in Coats of Armas, 
both Foreign and Domestic; with 
the Instruments used in all 
Trades and Sciences, together 
with their Terms of Art, by 
Randle Holme of Chester, Gen- 
tleman Sewer to his late Majesty 
King Charles the Sccond. 1 would 
have massacred this book un- 
mercifully; especially for the 
following passages: 

cA barder of hair is only locks 
to cover the ears and ncck, and 
is fixed inacap, having no head 
of hair. 

““ A short-bob— a head of hair, 
is a wig” (the villain dares to call 
a head of hair a wig) ‘that hath 
short locks and a hairy crown. 

“A long perawick, with side 
hair and a poll lock behind. 

“A campaign wig hath knots 
or bobs on each side, with a 
curled forehead. A travelling 


wi Pos 

fie goes on to “a grafted 
wig,” ‘“‘drakes’ tails,” “ frizzes,”’ 
oughts of hair,” “thread 
watts, “two-thread wafts,” 
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“three-thread wafts!” What! 
Is a man’s own head thus to be 
cobbled for him with needles, 
silk thread, tape, and a ‘“‘pera- 
wick thimble?” if all my hair 
falls off, let me go bald. As man, 
1 am a king; and if it be my fate 
ever to lose the crown of silver 
that is now set on my brow, I will 
not seek unworthy consolation 
by replacing it with any sham 
that can be stitched together. 
If ever the day comes for me to 
be ashamed to show my head 
among my fellows, I will hide it 
from them. 
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Has it occurred to any of our 
readers that that is surely an 
unsatisfactory state of society 
which presents, in the year eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-five, the 
spectacle of a committee of the 
People’s representatives, pom- 
pee and publicl say ar: 

ow the People shall be truste 
with the liberty of refreshing 
themselves in humble taverns 
and tea-gardens on their day of 
rest? Does it appear to any one 
whom we now addrens af who 
will pause here to reflect for a 
moment on the question we put, 
that there is anything at al 
humiliating and incongruous in 
the existence of such a body, and 
pursuit of such an enquiry, in 
this country, at this time of 


a ; 
or.ourselves, we will answer 
the question without hesitation. 
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We feel indignantly ashamed _ of 
the oe as a national scandal. 
It would be merely contemptible, 
if it were not raised into im- 
portance by its slanderous as- 
pelea of a hard-worked, 
eavily-taxed, but good-humour- 
atient peor) who 
eserved far better 
treatment. In this green mid- 
summer, here is a committee 
virtually enquiring whether the 
English can be regarded in any 
other light, and domestically 
ruled in any other manner, than 
as a gang of drunkards and dis- 
orderlies on a Police charge- 
sheet! O my Lords and Gentle- 
men, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
have we got so very near Utopia 
after our long travelling together 
over the dark and murderous 
road of English history, that we 
have nothing else left to say and 
do to the people but this? Is 
there nothing abroad, nothing at 
home, nothing seen by us, no- 
thing hidden from us, which 
points to higher and morc 
generous things? 

There are two public bodies 
remarkable for knowing nothing 
of the people, and for perpetually 
interfering to put them right. 
The one is the House of Com- 
mons; the other the Monoma- 
niacs. Betwecn the Members and 
the Monomaniacs, the devoted 
People, quite unheard, get har- 
ried and worried to the last ex- 
tremity. Everybody of ordinary 
sense, possessing common sym- 
pathies with necessities not their 


ed and most 
have long 
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servation — Members and Mono- 
maniacs are of course excepted 
— has perceived for months past, 
that it was manifestly impossible 
that the People could or would 
endure the inconveniences and 
deprivations, sought to be im- 
posed upon them by the latest 
Sunday restrictions. We who 
write this, have again and again 
by word of mouth forewarned 
many scores both of Members 
and Monomaniacs, as we have 
heard others forewarn them, that 
what they were in the densest 
ignorance allowing to be done, 
could not be borne. Members 
and Monomaniacs knew better, 
or cared nothing about it; and 
we all know the rest — to this 
time. 

Now, the Monomaniacs, being 
by their discasc impelled to 
clamber upon platforms, and 
there squint horribly under the 
strong possession of an unba- 
lanced idea, will of course be out 
of reason and go wrong. But, 
why the Membérs should yield 
to the Monomaniacs is another 
question. And why dothey? Is 
it because the People is alto- 
gether an abstraction to them; 2 
Great Baby, to be coaxed and 
chucked under the chin at elcc- 
tions, and frowned upon at quar- 
ter sessions, and stood in the 
corner on Sundays, and taken 
out to stare at the Queen’s coach 
on holidays, and kept in school 
under the rod, generally speak- 
ing, from Monday morning to 
Saturday night? Is it because 


gwn, and common means of ob-|they have no other idea of the 
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People than a big-headed Baby, |the Honourable Genileman the 


now to be flattered and now to be: Member 
scolded, now to be sung to and! badger one another 


now to be denounced to old 


for Somewherelse, 
to the in- 


finite delight of their adherents 


Boguey, now to be kissed andjin the cockpit; and when the 


now to be whipped, but always 
to be kept in long clothes, and 
never under any circumstances 
to feel its legs and go about of 
itself? We tuke the liberty of 
replying, Yes. 

And do the Members and Mo- 
nomaniacs suppose that this is 
our discovery? Do they live in 
the shady belief that the object 
of their capricious dandling and 
punishing does not resentfully 

erceive that it is made a Great 

aby of, and may not begin to 
kick thereat with legs that may 
do mischief? 

In the first month of the exist- 
ence of this Journal, we called 
attention to a detachment of the 
Monomaniacs, who, under the 
name of aga aeag had taken 
possession of the prisons, and 
were clearly offering premiums to 
vice, promoting hypocrisy, and 
making models of dangerous 
scoundrels.” ‘They had _ their 
way, and the Members backed 
them; and now their Pets reeruit 
the very worst class of criminals 
known. The Great Baby, to 
whom this copy was set as a 
moral lesson, is supposed to be 
seabed unimpressed by the real 

acts, and to be entirely ignorant 

of them. So, down at West- 

minster, night after night, the 

Right Honourable Gentleman 

the Member for Somewhere, and 
*“ Volume the First, page 188. 


Prime Minister has released his 
noble bosom of its personal in- 
juries, and has made his jokes 
and retorts for the evening, and 
has said little and done less, he 
winds up with a standard form of 
words respecting the vigorous 
rrosecution of the war, and a 
just and honourable peace, which 
are especially let off upon the 
Great Baby; which Baby is 
always supposed never to have 
heard before; and which it is 
understood to be a part of Baby’s 
catechism to be powerfully af- 
fected by. And the Member for 
Somewhere, and the Member for 
Somewherelse, and the Noble 
Lord, and all the rest of that 
Honourable House, go home to 
bed, really persuaded that the 
Great Baby has been talked to 
sleep! 


Let us see how the unfortunate 
Baby is addressed and dealt 
with, in the inquiry concerning 
his Sunday eatings and drink- 
ings — as wild as a nursery 
rhyme, and as inconclusive as 
Bedlam. 


The Great Baby is put upon 
his trial. A mighty noise of 
creaking boots is heard in an 
outer passage. O good gracious 
here’s an official personage 
Here’s a solemn witness! Mr. 
Gamp, we believe you have been 
a dry-nurse to the Great Baby 
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for some years? Yes, F have. — 
Intimately acquainted with his 
character? Intimately acquaint- 
ed. — As a police magistrate, Mr. 
Gamp? As a police magistrate. 
(Sensation.) — Pray, Mr. Gamp, 
would you allow a working man, 
a small tradesman, clerk, or the 
like, to go to Hampstead or to 
Hampton Court at his own con- 
venience on a Sunday, with his 
family, and there to be at liberty 
to regale himself and them, ina 
tavern where he could bny a pot 
of beer and a glass of gin-and- 
water? I would on no account. 
concede that permission to any 
person. — Will you be so kind as 
to state why, Mr. Gamp? Wil- 


lingly. Because I have presided | 


for many years at the Bo-Peep 
police office, and have scen a 
eat deal of d 
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Gamp retires, much compli- 
mented. 

Naughty Baby, attend to the 
Reverend ‘Single Swallow! Mr. 
Swallow, you have been much in 
the confidence of thieves and 
miscellaneous miscreants’? I have 
the happiness to believe that 
they have made me the unworthy 
depository of their unbounded 
confidence. — Have they usually 
confessed to you that they have 
been in the habit of getting 
drunk? Not drunk; upon that 
point 1 wish to explain. Their 
ingenuous expression has gene- 
rally been, ‘‘lushy.” — But those 
are convertible terms? Il appre- 
hend they are; still, as gushing 
freely from a penitent breast, 
I am weak enough to wish to 
stipulate for lushy; 1 pray you 


runkenness there. } bear with me. —Ilave you reason, 


large majority of the Bo-Pecp! Mr. Swallow, to believe that ex- 


charges are charges against per-| cessive indulgence in “lush” has 
sons of the lowest class, of!been the cause of these men's 
having been found drunk and'crimes? O yes indeed. O yes! — 
incapable of taking care of them-|Do you trace their offences to 
selves. — Will you instance alnothing else? They have always 
case, Mr. Gamp? I will instance!told me, that they themselves 
the case of Sloggins. — Was that|traced them to nothing else 
@® man with a broken nose, a;worth mentioning. — Are you ac- 
black eye, and a _ bull-dog?;quainted with a man named 
Precisely so. — Was Sloggins ;Sloggins? O yes! 1 have the 
frequently the subject of such a:truest affection for Sloggins. — 
charge? Continually. I may say,:Has he made any confidence to 
constantly.— Especially on Mon-'you that you feel justified in dis- 
day? Just so. Especially on closing, bearing on this subject 


Monday. — And therefore you 
would shut the public-houses, 
and particularly the suburban 
public-houses, against the free 


access of working-people on Sun- i 
(Mr. ! 


day? Most decidedly so. 


of becoming lushy? Sloggins, 
when in solitary confinement, in- 
formed me, every morning for 
ia: months, always with tears 
in his eyes, and uniformly at five 
minutes past eleven o’clock, that 
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he attributed his imprisonment |principal 
artaken of rum-|abuts upon tlic fields. 


to his having 
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situated 
As lI stand 


church is 


and-water at a licensed house ofjin the pulpit, I can actually see 


entertainment, called (I use his 
own words) The Wiry Tarrier. 
He never ceased to recommend 
that the landlord, landlady, 
young family, potboy, and the 
whole of the frequenters of that 
establishment, should be taken 
up. — Did you recommend Slog- 
gins for a commutation of his 
term, on a ticket of leave? 
1 did. —- Where is he now? I be- 
lieve he is in Newgate now. — 


the pcople, through the side 
windows of the building (when 
the heat of the weather renders it 
necessary to have them open), 
walking. I have, on some oc- 
casions, heard them laughing. 
Whistling has reached my cu- 
rate’s ears (he is an industrious 
and ibarahat agec poune. man); 
but 1 cannot say ave heard it 
myself. — Is your church well 
frequented? No. I have no reason 


Do you know what for? Not of}to complain of the Pew-portion 


my own knowledge, but I have 
heard that he got into trouble 
through having been weakly 
tempted into the folly of garot- 
ting a market gardencr. — Where 
was he taken for this last 
offence? At The Wiry ‘Tarrier, 
on a Sunday. — It is unnecessary 
to ask you, Mr. Single Swallow, 
whether you therefore recom- 
mend the closing of all public- 
houses on a Sunday? Quite un- 
necessary. 


of my flock, who are eminently 
respectable; but, the Free Seats 
arc comparatively deserted: 
which is the more emphatically 
deplorable, as there are not many 
of them. — Is there a Railway 
near the church? I regret to state 
that there is, and that I hear the 
rush of the trains, even while 
I am preaching. — Do you mean 
to say that they do not slacken 
speed for your preaching? Not in 
the least. — Is there anything 


I3ad Baby, fold your hands andjelse near the church, to whic 
listen to the Reverend Temple!you would call the Committee’s 


Pharisec, who will step out of| 


his carriage at the Committee 
Door, to give you a character 
that will rather astonish you. 
Mr. Temple Pharisee, you are 
the incumbent of the extensive 
rectory of Camel-cum-Needle’s- 
eye? IT am. — Will you be so 
good as to state your experience 
of that district on a Sunday? 


attention? At the distance of a 
mile and a half and three rods 
(for my clerk has measured it by 
my direction), there is a common 
public-house with tea-gardens, 
called The Glimpse of Green. 
In fine weather these gardens are 
filled with people on a Sunday 
evening. Frightful scenes take 

lace there. Pipes are smoked; 


Nothing can be worse. ‘That/liquors mixed with hot water are 
part of the Rectory of Camel-|drunk; shrimps are _ eaten; 
cum-Needle’s-eye in which myjcockles are consumed; tea is 
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swilled; ginger-beer is loudly|Green, where would you recom- 
exploded. oung women with|mend them to go on a Sunday? 
their young men; young men}! should say to church. — Where 
with their young women; mar-|after church? Really, that is their 
ried people with their children; | affair; not mine. 
baskets, bundles, little chaises,} Adamantine-hearted Baby, dis- 
wicker-work peremoweere eve-|solve into scalding tears at sight 
ry species of low abomination,|of the next witness, hanging his 
jis to be observed there. As|head and beating his breast. He 
the evening closes in, they all|was one of the greatest drunk- 
come straggling home togcther|/ards in the world, he telis you. 
through the ficlds; and the vague| When he was drunk, he was @ 
sounds of merry conversation] very demon —and he never was 
which then strike upon the ear,|sober. He never takes any strong 
even at the further end of my/|drink now, and is as an angel of 
dining-room (eight-and-thirty|light. And because this man ne- 
feet by twenty-seven), are most] ver could use without abuse; and 
distressing. 1 consider The| because he imitated the Hyena 
Glimpse of Green irreconcileable|or other obscene animal, in not 
with public morality. — Have|knowing, in the ferocity of his 
you heard of pick-pockets re-|}appetites, what Modcration was; 
sorting to this place? Lhave. My: thereforc, O Big-headed Baby, 
clerk informed me that his|you perceive that he must be- 
uncle’s brother-in-law, a marine|come as astandard for you; and 
store-dealer who went there to! for his backslidings you shall be 
Observe the depravity of the| putin the corner evermore. 
poor’: missed his pockethand-| Ghost of John Bunyan, it is 
erchief when he reached home.| surely thou who usherest into the 
Local ribaldry has represented|Committee Room, the volunteer 
him to be one of the persons who |testifier, Mr. Monomaniacal Pa- 
had their pockets picked at St.|/triarch! Baby, a finger in each 
Paul’s Cathedral on the last|eye, and ashes from the nearest 
occasion when the Bishop of}dustbin on your wretched head, 
London preached there. 1 beg/for it is all over with you now. 
to deny this; I know those in-;|Mr. Monomaniacal Patriarch, 
dividuals very well, and they|have you paid great attention-to 
were people of condition. — Do|drunkenness? Immense atten- 
the mass of the inhabitants of|tion, unspeakable attention. — 
your district work hard all the}For how tpg Catrall Seventy 
week? I believe they do. — Early | years. — Mr. Monomaniacal Pa- 
and late? My curate reports so.—/jtriarch, have you ever been in 
Are their houses close and}|Whitechapel? Millions of times. 
crowded? I believe they are. — |— Did you ever shed tears over 
Abolishing The Glimpse of/the scenes you have witnessed 
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there? Oceans of tears. — Mr. 
Monomaniacal Patriarch, will 
you proceed with your testi- 
mony? Yes; I am the only man 
to be heard on the subject; Iam 
the only man who knows any- 
thing about it. No connexion 
with any other establishment; al] 
others are impostors; I am the 
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That together, and of detecting 
the arbitrary nonsense of these 
monstrous deductions. That a 
whole people, — a domestic, 
reasonable, considerate people 
whose good-nature and: goo 

sense are the admiration of in- 
telligent foreigners, and who are 
no less certain to secure the 


real original. Other men arc said| affectionate esteem of such of 


to have looked into these places, 


and to have worked to raise them 
out of the Slough of Despond. 
Don't believe it. 
nuine unless signed by me. I am 
the original fly with the little 


eye. Nobody ever mourned over 
the miseries and vices of the 


lowest of the low, but I. Nobody 
has ever been haunted by them, 
waking and slecping, but I. No- 
body would raise up the sunken 
wretches, butI. Nobody under- 
stands how to do it, but l.— Do 
you think the People ever really 
anes f beer or liquor to drink’? 
Certainly not. I knowall about it, 
and I know they don’t. — Do you 
think they ever ought to have 
any beer or liquor to drink? Cer- 
tainly not. JI know all about it, 
and I know they oughtn't. — Do 

ou think they could suffer any 
inconvenience from havin 
beer and liquor entirely denied 
them? Certainly not. I know 
all about it, and I know they 
couldn’t. 


Thus, the Great Baby is dealt} perance. 











their 


their own countrymen as will 
have the manhood to be open 
with them, and to trust them, — 


Nothing 1s ge-; that a whole people should be 


judged by, and made to answer 
and suffer for, the most degraded 
and most miserable among them, 
is a principle so shocking in its 
injustice, and so lunatic in its 
absurdity, that to entertain it for 
aX moment is to exhibit profound 
ignorance of the English mind 
and character. In Monomaniacs 
this may be of no great signi- 
ficance, but in Members it is 
alarming; for, if they cannot be 
brought toundecrstand the People 
for whom tlicy make laws, and if 
they so AS doef under -rate 
them, how is it to be hoped that 
they, and the laws, and the Peo- 
ple, being such a bundle of ano- 
malies, can possibly thrive to- 
gether? 

It is not necessary for us, or for 
any decent person to go to West- 
minster, or anywhere else, to 
make a flourish against inteim- 
We abhor it; would 


with from the beginning to the|/have no drunkard about us, on 


end of the chapter. It is sup- 
posed egquall 


and by the 


y the Members 
onomaniacs to bej dead in his .b#xb 
incapable of putting This and|than he shoul 


any consideration; would thank- 
fully see the child of our heart, 
beauty, rather 
live and grow 
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with the shadow of such a horror 
upon him. In the name of Heaven, 
Ict drunkards and ruffians re- 
strain themselves and be restrain- 
ed by all conccivable means — 
but, not govern, bind, and dc- 
fame, the temperance, the in- 
dustry, the rational wants and 
decent enjoyments of a whole 
toiling nation! We oppose those 
virtuous Malays who run a-muck 
out of the House of Peers or 
Exeter Hall, as much as those 
vicious Malays who run a-muck 
out of Sailors’ lodging-houses in 
Rotherhithe. We have a consti- 
tutional objection in both cases 
to being stabbed in the back, and 
we claim that the one kind of 
Monoianiac has no more right 
than the other to gash and dis- 
figure honest people going their 
poeccene way. Lastly, we hum- 

ly beg to assert and protest 
with all the vigour that is in us, 
that the People is, in sober truth 
and reality, something very con- 
phe more than a Great 
Baby; that it has come to an age 
when it can distinguish sound 
from sense; that merc jingle, will 
not do for it; in a word, that the 
Great Baby is growing up, and 
had best be measured accord- 


ingly. 
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TWO DAYS IN RIO JANEIRO. 


Ix there be one luxury in this 
world greater than another, itis 
that of coming to some fine tropi- 
cal country after a dreary sea- 
voyage; and ifjhere be one sea- 
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voyage more dreary and mono- 
tonous than another, it is that 
across the South Pacific from 
Australia round the Horn. A 
voyage into the Arctic regions 
may be more savagely cold, but 
it has more variety. You have, 
at least, bears, seals, icebergs, 
and northern lights to vary your 
views; but the long five-thou- 
sand-mile track from Australia 
to the Horn has often none of 
these. Sometimes you are treated 
to a few icebergs slumbering, as 
it were, in a sublime isolation in 
that vast solitude, but at others 
you do not even catch a glimpse 
of these imposing anchorites of 
the ocean. You sweep on day 
after day, week after week, with- 
out the sight of ship or land, the 
very fish refusing to rise and 
divert your tedium with their 
gambols, or their inconceivable 
speed. A flock of pursuing sea- 
birds and the antarctic cold are 
your only companions by day; 
the moon, and stars, and clouds, 
by night. 

With what delight, therefore 
do you catch the first glimpse of 
land, as you advance into more 
genial latitudes. How airy and 
inviting look those mountain 
chains and peaks, that, at length, 
sever themselves from the delu- 
sive mockeries of cloudland, and 
firm and real in their azure dis- 
tance, kindle your imagination 
with visions of new aspects of 
nature, and new forms of human 
life! How the sea changes under 
your prow from the intense blue 
of mid ocean to the green of 
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shallower soundings; how bland 
breathes the air from land 
charged with spicy odours; how 
the naked tawny cliffs skirting 
the ocean ae and grow upon 

ou, and the slender palms lift, 

ere and there, solitarily, their 
leafy crowns into the clear air; 
assuring you that you are on the 
threshold of Indian lands, on the 
native shores of the palm, the 
cocoa, the plantain, and the 
pine. 

There is no place that more 
frequently greets, in this cheer- 
ing manner, the weary traversers 
of the ocean than Rio de Janeiro. 
There are none that are inore 
calculated to delight them. A 
splendid climate, bright skies, a 
si Sp a bay, the white walls 
and lofty towers of a great city, 
surrounded by most picturesque 
mountains, by lovely villas, and 
plantations of plantain and ba- 
nana, Orange and cocoa-nutpalm, 
and by a vegetation new and 
luxuriant, receive you from your 
sea-prison to all that is beautiful 
and exhilarating. 

The first point of land that we 
caught sight of was Cape Frio, a 
lofty blu 


the keeper. 
nothin 


tal of the Brazils. 
of mountains in extremely varied 
forms, and lovely islands stud- 
ding the ocean at their fect, with 
palms showing themsclvcs on 
their ridges, welcomed us to land, 
and made us think of the wonder 


| 





on which stood a light-: for 
house, and the white cottage of| party, includin 


Bold ranges|and there about not ord 
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and enthusiasm with which the 
first discoverers must have ap- 
proached these shores. As we 
poe along on a splendid day, 
»eautiful peeps of country at the 
fect of the hills, with villages, 
and solitary cottages, and coun- 
try houses built in a quaint and 
antique style, raised every mo- 
ment our desire for a further ac- 
quaintance with these elysian 
scenes. The entrancc to the ba 

was guarded as it were, by islands 
right and left, and by rocky hills 
of a most bold and abrupt cha- 
racter. ‘'T'o our left lay two re- 
markable islands, Rodonda, so 
called from its very round form, 
and Raza, on which stands a 
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lighthouse. ‘The mountains, par- 


ticularly on the city side, were 
extremely bold, and those on 
the very verge of the bay were 
strangely broken up, and, as it 
were, clustered together.Amongst 


these towered conspicuously the 


one called the Sugar-loaf from 
its smooth and conical form ri- 
sing perpendicularly from the 
water nine hundred feet high. 
To all appearance its summit 
must be inaccessible; yet not so, 
we were informed that a 
an English and 


As we drew nearer;an American lady, not long ago 
could exceed the fine-'scaled it, c I 
ness of the approach to this capi-| 


arrying up a tent and 
all the requisites for a gay picnic, 
a jovial 
day, but also passed the night. 
‘hey had to be pulled up and let 
down by ropes in some places; 
but such matters are trifles to the 
mountain-climbing ladies of Eng- 
lish blood or descent. 
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These rocky hillsonthemargin|ramas in the world. 
of the bay are backed by much} both Rio — or 
lofticr ones, actual mountains, | bastian — and 


which are apa of the mighty 
Andes, which ascend higher and 
" higher towards theinterior. High 
above them all towers the Cor- 
covada, a huge square- headed 
mountainous crag, shooting up 
like some tower of the ancient 
Anakims, and the Gavia and their 
neighbouring heights look sub- 
limely down on the noble bay of 
Nitherohy, or the Hidden Water. 
This range forms also a grand 
background to the city, and at 
its feet, some four miles beyond 
this, lies the emperor's palace of 
Boa Vista. The hills on the op- 
posite side of the bay are very 
fine, and near the entrance very 
bold too, having amongst them 
also a sugar-loaf. There are 
several forts, on the shores and 
on islands in the bay; the chief, 
Fort Santa Cruz, on the right 
hand as you enter, where all 
ships passing in or out are hailed, 
and required to give an account 
of themselves. 

As you advance the city opens 
gradually upon you imposingly, 
stretching along the shores. 
and crowning sundry hills, with 
its white-walled and red-tiled 
houses, its churches, convents, 
and fine terraccs; and the town 
of Praia Grande, or the Great 
Strand, on the opposite shores, 
at a distance of several miles, 
extending along its fine creseent- 
shaped shore, amongst lovelv 
hills and woods, complctes one 
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At night, 
roperly, St. Se- 
raia Grande, are 
extremely well lighted with gas, 
and the effect is magical. Long 
circling sweeps of lights, all ap- 
parently on an exact level, and 
at regular intervals, present the 
illuminated outlines of the towns 
on both sides of the bay. Above 
these starlike dottings, the illu- 
mination is extended according as 
the strcets and houses ascend 
the sides and crown the summits 
of the hills. 

By day, the eye wanders from 
the wonderful group of cones, 
peaks, and broken eminences 
near the mouth of the bay, up to 
the lofty Corcovada; and: thence, 
to the dense expanses of red- 
tiled roofs, the long white facades 
of public and private buildings, 
inns, hospitals, arscnals, acade- 
mies, monasteries, and colleges 
of Jesuits, the domed towers of 
churches, intermingled with plea- 
sant hills and decp-green masses 
of evergreen foliage. 

Rio is a city of two hundred 
thousand people, and presents a 
lively scene of varicd nationali- 
ties and costumes. Black, and 
white, and tawny faces vary the 
aspect of the throngs on the 
quays, the ample squares, and 
streets. Vcssels of war, English, 
French, and American, lie off 
the town; further up a numerous 
assemblage of vesscls of com- 
meree and small craft shows it- 
self behind the Isle of Cobras. 
Steamers are continually plying 


of the most enchanting pano-|across to Praia Grande, or down- 
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wards to Botafogo, whence gay! Hotel Pharoux, but which turned 
music often sounds. Strong, ac-|out to be a shop, where our 
tive, merry-looking Africans,,all| guide, with profound bows and 
slaves, but Jooking not a whit/most gracious smiles, begged us 
depressed by their slavery, pull/to survey his establishment, and 
your boat to the quay, were onus 1s Magazine by an order. - 
very motley groups surround! We madearapid retreat, and per- 
you, and all sorts of cards are | Celvings a large French-lookiug 
thrust into your hands by the! staircase, at the back of the huge 
touters of inns, and vendors of|pile of building, ascended suc- 
all imaginable things, from ship's | cessfully into the inn. ‘4 
stores down to straw-hats and| Here we seemed at once trans- 
drapery, feather flowers and/ported to the Europcan con- 
stuffed birds. Numbers of very/tinent. ‘There were the same 
blue cards offer you ‘wines,| groups of tables ready spread for 
spirits, tobacco, cigars, soap,|lunching, or dining & la carte; 
and groceries of the best descrip-{the same sort of people seated 
tion.” Others kindly invite youjat some of them; the same buz 
to the Hote] Pharoux, the Ex-|of conversation, in various lan- 
change Hotel, in the Rua Dircita,| guages, going on; the same 
ent by your countrymen, Mac-; French waiters, French dishes, 
dowall and Loader, and greatly|French wines; the same _ half 
frequented by the English mer-|shabby, half gentlemanly host, 
chants. Others entice you “to;|paying no apparent attention to 
the Duck,” and like genteel esta- |the guests, or the business of the 
blishmeunts. house; and the same lady-like 
Intending to make our way to|young hostess, very slim and 
the Hotel Pharoux, a large house| very brunette, seated at her bar, 
facing the quay, and pa daa or desk, in the table-d’héte 
like one of the great hotels on|room, receiving and _issuin 
the Rhine, having its name bla- | ordcrs, issuing bills, which looke 
zoned in French, English, and|astounding as calculated in ries 
Portuguese, along its front be-|and milries, and talking, not 
tween numerous rows of windows, | Portuguese, but French all the 
we found ourselves officiously at- | time. 
tended by a wuaiter-looking per-| Llerc we made a superh dinner, 
sonage, who on stepping on land,;enlivened by superb Chateau 
instantly, to our great astonish-|Margaux, and followed by a 
ment, seized our hands in a most|superb bill, and then proceeded 
familiar manner and exclaimed,;to arrange for the night; but now 
“How d’ye do? Glad to see;the prospect was not equally 
you in Rio!” Preceded by this} superb. e were assured that 
very amicable gentleman, we ad-jevery room was occupied but 
vanced into what we thought the|one, and to obtain a glimpse of 
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this, we followed a waiter along|our way to the Exchange Hotel, 
a number of great, desolate gal-|where we found admirable ar- 
leries and passages, up one pair =F clean private rooms, 





of great stone stairs, and down|clean beds, a first-rate cuisine, 
another, through a variety ofjand numbers of” Englishmen, 
rooms, in some of which ancient|ready to give us all sorts of in- 
negresses seemed to be getting | formation about the city and the 
up a wash, in others cooking ap-|country, and the bill not half so 
peared to be in progress; in one, | superb. 
an invalid negro man, with his ssuing from our excellent inn 
haad tied in a handkerchicf, was|to survey the town, we still felt 
sitting on the floor; and in ano-|ourselves on the European con- 
ther, we surprised several young|tincnt, and not in South America, 
women, who, from dress and fea-|so completely do Europeans take 
tures, might have been sisters to|their habits and their architec- 
the hostess. Here alittle plump |ture with them to every region of 
Dine = DeCae had reared itself|the world. Here were the tall 
» and turned itself into a|white houses, with many win- 
dows and red roofs, the narrow 
seizing one of our fingers, grinned |strcets and ample squares, the 
merrily in our faces, showing a/|rude paving, the huge arched en- 
dazzling row of white tecth; and/trances into huge heavy qua- 


on cn 
negro child, which came seaeel 


here a little white child in petti-|drangular courts, the churches 
coats, was playing with a cavi, or|and the cathedral, with tall tow- 
some such creature, about as big ers, capped with small Turkish 
as a hare, and which our dog 
seemed very much inclined to 


domes, their doors thrown open, 
and mass celebrating ; the pealing 
treatas one. At length, after pass-|of the organ, and the odour of 
ing through various bed-rooms|incense; a misericordia, or reli- 
and bath-rooms, we reached a/gious hospital, at your elbow 
large and lofty apartment, oc-|and an old gray convent perche 

cupied with much lumber, and no|on the hill above you; — all was 
beds at all; and with a very|just as it might have been in al- 
dusty, dirty floor. At this we|most any Catholic country on 
shook our heads, but the waitcr|the continent of Europe. ere, 


‘assured us that before night the|in fact, walked along the Ca- 


lumber would be romoved, and/jtholic priest, and the shaven 
beds laid on the floor for us;/|friar. ere was one ecclesiastic, 
and, probably for a great many | bearing along the insignia of the 
other gentlemen, as people arri-;church, and there an official, 
ving, mustsleep somewhere. Wejwith a bag, and a silver (or 
thanked him for his offer of such|plated) rod, begging for it. 

ample accommodation, and so; The greater part of Rio being 
much good company, and made|built on the levels at the feet of 
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the hills, presents to the eye,!laid over the flanges of each two 
from any of ne ame a ete eu nalowming tiles, Whee nneadee m 
mnences, one dense mass of red mortar, so as to make a mos 
roofs. "It seems as id you sey ae eee enduring, and abet ig 
walk right across the top of the roof. ‘The projecting caves o 
houses from onc side of the city: those old Roman roofs are ge- 
to the other; Sudy ueects pene painted in bright grout 
streets are wonderfully narrow. | an ave a picturesque effect. 
They are paved witha slopefrom! You see the Roman spirit not 
each side towards the middle,‘ only in these roofs, in the forms 
and along the middle runsa line; and red colour of their DOPeerys 
of flagstones, which, in wetjin the narrow streets and open 
weather, is, in fact., the kennel;ishops, but also in the aqueducts, 
and becomes a little river in: which bring down the water from 
heavy rains. The carts and car- the mountains. There is anoble 
chit Sie as cia ores pipe wameduce pore woe cee quis 
streets, run with one wheel on! Roman loo as it crosses 
this row of flagstones, and the! valley on its. lofty solid pillars, 
other on the pavé, so that you;and which the inhabitants tell 
have constantly to cross the: you was made by the Portuguese; 
street to pass these vehicles,:for they are As eareful to dis- 
some coming one ny: me ee the Portu nes ane the 
another. Most of the shops in: Brazilian eras, as brother Jona- 
these strects have no glass win-!than is to oer neuie hears a 
dows, but three or four tall'the United States from those o 
doors, which all stand wide open! the old Pea, before the ‘ae 
in the dayti just like e of: dependence. n the centre o 
the ahope saan in;Pom pei andy oat of the squares stands a 
indeed, the Roman character is) massive granite fountain; which, 
Me by te Ee er has vey ee scalepa 
ortuguese, not only in their,;on the eye, as the water is n 
language, butin many other par-! thrown up. into the air, but 
ticulars. One of the first things! gushes out of taps, and sluicea in 
which strikes you is, that the; their sides. Rio, in fact, is ex- 
houses are all roofed with the, cellently supplied ee At 
genuine Roman tiles: and this is:almost every corner of a strect, 
universal all over the dominions! there is a brass tap to which you 
ee both the pe aueencens Por-| see ae yaer ee very constantly 
uguese races in Sout merica.| applying their mouths. 
They are found, not only in Bra-}| Any one coming hither, who 
zil, butin Peru, Chili, Paraguay,!looks for melancholy, haggard 
and Mexico. You have the stout.;and despairing countenances 
old, red, flat tile, with flanged| backs scored with the lash, an 
edges, semicylindric tiles being;limbs crushed and crippled by 
14 
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brutal treatment, looks in vain, 
and wonders. He beholds, in- 
stead, a swarming throng of Afri- 
cans, men, women, and children, 
constituting twothirds of the po- 
pulation of the place, all vigou- 
rous, healthy, merry, and alert. 
No portion of the inhabitants ap- 


pears more care-free, none moreja 


at home; and, certainly, so far 
as physical devclopment goes, 
none equal to them, except I.uro- 
eans, who reside or visit there. 
he blacks are a fine, healthy, 
athletic, race, far supcrior to the 
native Brazilians of Portuguese 
descent. The latter are, general- 
ly, a very slightbuilt, and even 
eeble-looking, race. Many of 
the young mcu surprised me by 
the smallness of their stature, the 
slightness of their build, and the 
narrowness of their chests. The 
boys, too, had a spider-like light- 
ness and fineness of fraine. Inever 
saw anything like it; one English 
school-boy would have made 
three of them. ‘The same pecu- 
liarity characteriscd the women, 
though they exhibited, generally, 
finely-traced and delicate fea- 
tures. They strike me, generally, 
as an almost Lilliputian race. But 
the negroes, men and women, 
were a stout, active, vivacious 
people. I noticed amongst the 


jocund. 
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other from Mozambique. One 
portion were of a dusky soot 
black, the other of a rich dar 
copper-colour, and the skins of 
these were peculiarly fine and 
glossy. In figure, bearing, and 
fresh roundness of limbs, they 
me be pronounced handsome, 
Ithough that compliment could 
not be extended to their faces and 
woolly hair. 

The negroes, or the labourers 
of the place, were everywhere. 
You saw them by scores in the 
shops, sitting at different employ- 
ments. ‘Tailors sat to their work 
on chairs, and not, as with us, 
on their boards cross-legged. 
Negroes were boatinen, porters, 
paviors, labourers of ail kinds? 
and in all departments, they 
appeared contented and even 
j The women kept the 
stalls at market,and carried fruit, 
and fish, and vegetables, all over 
the city. You encountered them 
in groups everywhere, and every- 
where they were gossipping to- 
gether, with a degrec of ease and 
leisure that amazed me. Nobod 
scemed to hurry, or interfere wit. 
them. With their baskets on their 
heads, or rested on the pavement, 
they were holding the most ani- 
mated dialogues, with loud voices, 
manners most unrestrained, and 


men, some of the most Iierculean | with exuberance of jest, and sar- 


figures that I ever saw, and 1 was 
astonished at the stature of some 
of the women 


been full six feet. 


who must have! 


casm, and laughter. Their wrists 
rofusely ornamented with brace- 
ets of coloured beads, chiefl 


‘There were|red and blue, their necks wit 


evidently two very distinct va-|chains of the same, their ears 


rieties of the ne 
said to come 


oes, one being| well loaded with gold, or gilt ear- 
om Congo, the |rings. They gesticulated, waved 
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their hands, quite with an oratori- 
cal air, clapped them occasion- 
ally loudly, amid bursts of merri- 
ment, as In triumph over their 
fellow-disputants. .« 

Abhorring, as I do, slavery, 
as a violation of every right of 
humanity, I could not but come 
to the conclusion, that the Bra- 
zilians must use their Helots 
better than Brother Jonathan 
does his. Truc, I did not go up 
the country, to behold the con- 
dition of the slave on the sugar 
and cotton plantations; but, 
wherever I did sec it in the plan- 
tations in the vicinity of the city, 
the negrocs, men and women, 
7 sapere ustas well-conditioned. 

e came continually upon groups 
of them at work in the fields, but 
we saw neither whip, nor driver; 
and ever and anon, in someretired 
nook, we found troops of women 
collected about a spring with their 
washing, who were all laughing 
and chattering as noisily as 80 
many magpics. Neither could ] 
perceive the same marked aver- 
sion to the coloured race as inthe 
United States. 1 saw blacks in 
the steamers, crossing to Praia 
Grande seated amongst the 
whites, quite at their case, and 
observed numbers of negroes 
amongst the city guards. 

The manners of the ne 


oO por- 
ters are very amusing. 


ou see 
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their burden in the warehouse. 
It is the same as they carry lug- 
gage or other articles along the 
streets. lsaw four men carrying 
a@ piano on their heads, two other 
negzrocs following behind to re- 
lieve the othersinturn. They had 
each a rattle in their hands, in 
form precisely like the rose of a 
watering-pan, and containing a 
number of small pebbles. As they 
went along they not only sunga 
tune, but danced to it, beating 
time with their rattles; yet it was 
wonderful to see how perfectly 
steady they managed to keep the 
piano, while they were all the 
time capering and making the 
most antic movements. They go 
bare-headed under a sun that 
would strike down a white man 
with coup de solcil, and their hair 
ds cut very short. Their power of 
balancing — especially tall jugs 
— on their heads is amazing, and 
that even in very little children. 
Uur time being short, we exerted 
ourselves to see as much of the 
city and neighbourhood as pos- 
sible, and the numbersof calashes 
or fineres which stand in the p> 
lic squares, vehicles particularly 
hght and upright in form, drawn 
by handsome mules, and omni- 
buses also drawn by mules, and 
running to all parts of the city 
and cnvirons, cnabled us to ac- 
complish a good deal. One of our 
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them discharging the cargoes of| first achievements, however, was 


ships. The moment they get their 


to ascend the Morro do Castello, 


load upon their heads they begin | or Flag-Staff Hill, which rises in 
to sing some old African ditty, |the very centre of thetown. There 
and continue singing often in a|we had a mcst ‘magnificent pano- 
sort of recitative, till they deposit|ramic view. At our feet lay the 
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wide extent of city, — gardens | than, hastening for a long pole, 
een withthe giantfoliage of the; he climbed up an adjacent tree 
ananas, and where the cocoa-|and poked some of them down for 
palm lifted aloft its feathery headius, presenting them with all the. 
interspersed amongst red roofs! grace of anobleman. We could 
and airy spires. On one sidethe|not help querying whether a 
mountains rose grandly, the no-|group of foreigners would have 
ble aqueduct spanning the valley |met with such an official in our 
betwixt them and the town. Onjown country. 
the other lay the bay, the whole; And yet we soon found some of 
circuit of which embracing an ex-|our own countrymen as eager tc 
tent of a hundred miles, was vi-;oblige us. We found ourselves 
sible from this spot, with the vil-|in the Passeio Publico — the 
lages and country houses on its|public gardens — or promenade. 
shores. Nothing can exceed the! rhis lies at once close to the city. 
courteousness of the people of|at the feet of beautiful hills, and 
Rio to strangers, and we had here|one side open to the bay. It is 
& particular instance of it. The|planted with tropical trees of 
keeper of the telegraph station, | great variety, and next to the ba 
as we were wandering round,|is a noble promenade, to whic 
came out and most pone. in-/you ascend by a flight of steps. 
vited us to walk into his garden, |It thus commands a full view of 
and whatever plant or flower we'the gardens, and of the bay, the 
particularly admired, he broke) waves of which come dashing u 
off a blossoming twig and pre-|splendidly against its outer wall. 
sented it to us with the most!Itis paved with alternating black 
ceful bow and smile. Amongst|and white marble; at each end 
these were flowers of the tiglia,!stands a beautiful pavilion, and 
the pimento, and the pomegra-|at intervals, along the parapet- 
nate. But he observed usnoticing! walls, stand tasteful gaslig¢hts. 
a cluster of mormohn apples, or,| It is a spot admirably adapted 
as Dampier styles them, mummy-/to all the purposes of public en- 
apples. These cluster around the ;|joyment, fétes, concerts, galas, 
top of the stem, which appears | and abe epee The cmperor 
like that of a tall, slender palm; was having the whole of the gar- 
which has had its head cuto Pad idens fitted up with gas; and 
only an odd straggling leaf or!seeing two workmen engaged in 
two left. These apples, as they |laying down the pipes, we atonce 
are called, are much larger than;set them down for countrymen. 
real apples, of the yellow colour,|~ They told us they were Scotch- 
and with something of the flavour/men from Glasgow, and finding 
of the melon. Our courteous te-|that we were English strangers, 
legraph-officer no sooner saw our at once quitted their work to show 
eyes fixed on this singular fruit, |us the place. They pointed out 
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such of the trees as they hadithe sun at their sides, and troops 


learned the namesof, andamongst 
them the custard 9 dS There 
was ripe fruit upon the trees, and 
the young Scotchmen said, “Pelt 
away at them — anybody does 
that here.” As we declined to 
“pelt away,” however, in a 
public garden, they themselves 
gathered sticks and stones and 
sent them into the trees in good 
earnest. But the trees were tall, 
and they did not succeed. “Off 
with your shoes, Sandy, and up 
and throw some down,” said one 
to the other. No sooner said than 
done. Sandy ascended atree with 
the agility of a monkey, and soon 
sent down stores of fruit. We did 
not, however, find these custard 
apples much to boast of. They 
resemble an orange in size and 
form, but are, when ripe, nearly 
black. Their rind istough, and 
the interior is filled with a muddy- 
looking pulp — rather insipid — 
in which are abundance of seeds 
of the size of small beans of a 
spicy flavour, which the people 
eat with the pulp. Our Scotch- 
men informed us that when 
they had completed their con- 
tract, they meant to proceed to 
Australia. 

Quitting them we made an ex- 
cursion in the opposite direction 
to see the emperor’s palace, near 
San Christovao. omnibus 
conducted us to the spot, pro- 
ceeding over a green where hun- 
dreds of negresses were busy 
washing and spreading theirlinen 
on the frase while black babies 
lay an 


kicked up their heels inj blue 


of bigger sable children tumbled 
about on the green sward. Our 
way then led through extensive 
suburbs and past pleasant villas, 
over alevel country forfour miles. 
We found the palace situated in 
a beautiful country, amongst 
quiet hills, with fine ranges of 
mountains on either hand. We 
passed through a handsome gate- 
way at the commencement of 
the demesne, but unconnected 
with any fence, the whole scem- 
ing to lie quite open to the public. 
Over the gateway were placed 
vases with living aloes and pine- 
apples inthem. The gates were 
of gilt-bronze, and beautiful, 
with the royal arms in the centre. 
A paved road led up a gentle 
ascent, through an avenue of fine 
mangucira-trees, dark and rich 
of foliage. The house consists 
of two large square masses of 
building tinted of a pale salmon 
colour, ornamented with Doric 
pilasters, and surmounted by a 
balcony, on a level with the se- 
cond story; the roof flat, and 
enclosed by a stone balustrade. 
These two buildings are united 
by a lower one of a different cha- 
racter. A finc Roman gateway 
in front appeared never to have 
been used, but to be falling into 
disorder, the drive from the pa- 
lace to the highway, passing not 
through it, but by it. 

As we approached, the emperor 
and empress in a carriage drawn 
by four handsome mules, and at- 
tended by ¢ number of guards in 
iform, mounted, passed 
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us. Their imperial highnesscs 
rhein our hat-homage, as 
George Fox would call it, with 
the greatest courtesy. ne of 
our party, an American, refused, 
and lifted his straw-hatted head 
as high as possible. Don Pedro, 
however, deserves a passing 84a- 
lute, especially from Englishmen, 
who are received and treated by 
him with every mark of favour. 
Indeed, he appears thoroughly 
popularamongsthis ownsubjects. 

Englishmen abound and flourish 
here. The merchants of our na- 
tion are amongst the richest 

eople at Rio; and as we walked 

ack again at leisure, many of 
their villas were pointed out to 
us, being for the most part the 
finest to be seen. These villas 
are situated in beautiful grounds 
and gardens, whcre evcry tree, 
shrub, and flower are such as arc 
known to our eyes England only 
in the finest conservatories. Sta- 
tuary and fountains make pleasant 
these gardens, 
imagine the deliciousness of an 
evening scene there, such as Von 
Martius has described: — ‘** The 
mimosas have folded up their 
leaves to slecp, and stand mo- 
tionless beside the dark crowns 
of the mangueiras, the jaca-tree, 
and the etherial jambos. Some- 
times a sudden wind arises, and 
the juiceless leaves of the acaju 
rustle; the richly-flavoured gru- 
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mijama and pitanga let drop a; 


fragrant shower of snow-white 
blossoms; the crowns of the ma- 
jestic palms wave slowly over the 
silent roof which they oversha- 
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dow, like a symbol of peace and 
tranquillity. Shrill cries of the 
cicada, the grasshopper, and 
tree-frog, make an incessant 
hum, and produce by their mo- 
notony a pleasing melancholy. 
At intervals, different balsamic 
odours fill the air; and flowers, 
alternately usfolding their petals 
to the night, delight the senses 
with their perfume. Now the 
bowers of paullinias, or the 
neighbouring orange-grove, — 
then the thick tufts of eupatoria, 
or the bunches of the flowering 
palms, suddenly bursting, dis- 
close their blossoms, and thus 
maintain a constant succession 
of fragrance, while the silent 
vegetable world, illuminated by 
swarms of fireflies, as by a thou- 
sand moving stars, charms the 
night by its delicious odours.” 

e returned into the city 
through the Rua do OuvidGr, the 
most wealthy street in the capi- 
tal, abounding with the shops of 


and you mayjjewellers, goldsmiths, drapers 


and milliners. Here, instcad o 
open fronts, there were splendid 
plate-glass windows, and a great 
display of wealth and French 
tradespeople. We saw, also, two 
or three shops of old books, but 
were not able to discover one 
shop for the sale of new ones. 
The Brazilians, like their cousins, 
the Portuguese, are more ad- 
dicted to concerts, theatres, and 
assemblies, than to reading, ex- 
cept that of newspapers, which 
are numerous, and contain light 
literature. 

After refreshing ourselves at 
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ourinn, we were strongly recom- 
mended to go to the opera, to 
hear the prima donna, Signora 
Castilliond, in La Semiramida. 
She appeared to be a wonderful 
favourite; but not having come 
on shore with opera dresses, we 
had no desire to be turned back; 
the fate of soine of our more ad- 
venturous fellow-passengers; the 
etiquette of such places being as 
rigorously enforced here as in 
Paris or London. We contented 
ourselves, therefore, with wit- 
nessing the reopening of the Ln- 
perial Chapel, after a gencral 
repair, the whole frontand towers 
being illuminated, and mass going 
on inside, amid the thundering 
din of squibs, crackers, and ex- 
plosions of powder in various 
formes, making noise cnough for 
a great battle. An odd idea of 
Christian worship! 

The next morning we took a 
stroll through the public market, 
which adjoins the Lago do Pago, 
or Palace Square. A market is, 
in every foreign country, an in- 
teresting spot, but especially in 
@ tropical one. We found this 
most amply supplied with fowls, 
fish, vegetables, and fruits of a 
great varicty of kinds; monkeys, 

arrots, and other birds. ‘I‘he 


jects connected with Rio is 
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uavis, pitangas, custard apples 
fea, Ridanas, both ripe and 
green, for exportation; fruit of 
the egg-plant, bread-fruit, vege- 
table :narrows and quashes innu- 
merable; mormohn apples, _ lo- 
yuots, onions, garlic and shalots, 
with their stalks woven into long 
prece? of matting, on which they 
iung like tassels. In fact, the 
supply of all sorts of vegetables 
was most affluent. But the vege- 
table which excited my curiosity 
more than all the rest, was a spe- 
cies of green juicy stalks of about 
a yard long and three inches in 
diameter. ‘hese lay in heaps, 
and the market people were bu- 
sily peeling off their outer coats, 
soft and suceulent, till they left 
only a sort of cylinder of pith 
about an inch and a half in dia- 
meter. They were bought up as 
fast as they were ready, and I 
found that they werethe extremity 
of the flowering stems of the car- 
néuba palm (coryphcra cerifera), 
which is considered one of the 
preatest luxuries of the table. 
One of the most interesting ou 
1e 
botanie garden. Its magnificent 
avenue of palm-trees, its foun- 
tains, its trees and flowers from 
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all the finest climatesin the world, 


sh were of numerous sorts and | growing in the open air; its pro- 


sizes, from one kind as large asa 
large pig, downto shrimps. ‘There 


fusion of fruits — oranges, 
mons, citrons, bread-fruit, ba- 





le- 


were prawns like smali lobsters|nanas, grapes, &c. — the assem- 
and a beautiful array of dolphins.|bied luxuries of nature from her 
Yams, potatoes ordinary, andj|most favoured regions — make it 
sweet ones, oranges in endless a scene scarcely to be paralleled. 
abundance and of the most deli-| Unfurtunately, it is situated ten 
cious ripeness, sweet lemons,|miles from the city, and our li- 
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mited time compelled us to a 
is was 


shorter excursion. T 
across the bay, to Praia Grande. 
whose white walls and back- 
ground of woody hills looked 
very attractive fromthecity. And 
we could have scarcely made a 
happier choice. It was not here 
that ‘distance lent entchantment 
to the view.” The bcauty in- 
creased on _ closer inspection. 
Along the finely-curved shore, 
for more than a mile, stretched 
a line of lovely villas, each stand- 
ing in its garden; and the glare 
of the sun, broken by a row of 
dark, thick-foliaged mango-trees, 
the fruit yet hanging young and 
green amid the leaves. Which- 
ever way we turned we literally 
found ourselves in oncof nature’s 
paradises. Sun and breeze played 
on the broad waters; and the 
distant city wore its brightest 
look. Aswe here sauntcred along, 
one pleasant house after another 
gave us glimpses into the gardens 

ehind, and the forest hills which 
ovcrilooked them. These villasarc 
gencrally built with a forccourt, 
Or screen, on columns, through 
which you catch a glimpse of sta- 
tues, fountains, and garden se- 
clusions of the most inviting de- 
scription. We followed a quiet 
lane leading beyond the village 
of St. Domingo, and soon found 
ourselves in a region of wooded 
hills, and valleys running every 
way amongstthem, in which stood 
other isolated country houses 
amid their orange groves, inter- 
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waving boughs of the verdurous 
bananas. Here, sloped down 
grecn crofts from the woods, and 
here, over hot and sunny swells, 
spread fragrant plantations of 
pine apples, many of them golden 
with ripeness ,-and gushing with 
their fruity aroma. Solitary wind- 
ing lanes and little footpaths 
teeming with the most prodigal 
vegetation, all new to our eyes, 
all studded with gorgeous flowers 
— Thunbergias, Paullinias, and 
still more brilliant, but to us un- 
known species — all speaking of 
tropical grace and luxuriance, led 
us between these different estates 
to still new scencs of retired 
beauty. At one moment we heard 
the distant roar of the ocean, and 
caught a sight of its flashing bil- 
lows; at another, we were gazing 
up into steep hills buried in a per- 
fect chaos of hanging boughs 
and blossoms. The figures of the 
negro labourers at work on the 
plantations, or bringing baskets 
lee with fruit down from the 
ills; the women washing bysome 
old shadowy well, or spreading 
out their linen on the grass in em- 
bowered orchards, completed the 
tropical character of the scene. 
The huge cactus —a perfect tree 
in size, the intense colour of the 
flowers on the wild bushes, or 
growing under their shade— blue, 
and searlet, and orange — and 
the brilliant deep-blue butterflies, 
large as youroutspread hand, and 
some of them having their wings 
studded, as it were, with jewels 


spersed with lofty clumps of co-|— the largest and most magnifi- 
‘goa-nut palms, and the broadjcent creatures of their species in 
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the world— were all evidences of|room, and its table in the lofty 
the affluent nature of the Brazils.|snloon; for them, a splendid car- 
Reluctantly we turned away from |riage, drawn by four spirited 
those elegant abodes, with their|mules, and driven by a splendid 
delicately tinted walls, their vivid | Jehu, in bright blue uniform, and 
frescoes, and their broad, shadyjcocked hat, and feather-bush 
verandahs, trellised with clam-jlike any ficld-marshal, whirled 
bering vines; from the oversha-|thcem to all the wonders of the 
dowed cottage, whence came the|place; for them, the palms of 
sound of music and of a pleasant/the botanic garden waved overa 
voice; from the open windows, at| champagne luncheon al fresco; 
which sate dark-eyed but deli-|forthem, the Signora Castilliond 
cately-featured maidens; and we|trilled, atthe opera, her most en- 
again issued into the hot sun of|trancing airs; and foreign friends, 
the least shaded street of Praia|most cordial and kind, most 
Grande, where the negro was|moustachioed and mellifluous, 
sweltering and singing under his|started, as it were, out of the 
load; where knots of old black; ground, and supped and sun 
women saton the scorching, dusty | with them at the delightful Hote 
pavement, amidst their baskets | Pharoux. 
of bananas and oranges; where| ‘At six o’clock, gentlemen, on 
dead fish almost secthed in the!the secoud morning,” said the 
lazy waves that brought them to;captain, before leaving the ship, 
the shore; where negro brats|‘‘1 sect sail positively.” At eight 
tumbled about in the dust, with-!o’clock, on the second morning, 
out any superfluity of raiment;|the four jovial youths woke up, 
and where, finally, the steamboat|looked out, and saw no ship! 
came puffing up, to carry us back | Rapid was the race to the quay. 
to town. “A boat! a boat! twenty pounds 
The land breezc, nextmorning, | for a boat!”” — the cry of the old 
at six o’clock, bore us out to sea;; Thames parrot — was heard once 
and thus terminated our two days;more on the strand of Rio. 
in Rio —two of the pleasantest, | score of boats, manned with two 
sunniest, most fragrant and gol-|score of negroes, dashed their 
den days that we ever spent in| bowstogether onthe beach. Away 
a A quarter of the world. ficw two of them with our heroes, 
ut others of our fellow-tra-!negrocs pulling, sails bending 
vellers had their two days, aswell;to the breeze. Was it a day or 
as ourselves. Why not? And |an age that that chace after the 
four clever youths spent them as} missing ship endured? Ten lon 
fast young Britons often do on/;miles the sons of Congo pulled, 
such occasions. Tor them, the and stillno ship. Yes! there she 
Hotel Pharoux spread its beds on|is! — but, to the pursuers’ eyes 
the floor of the lofty lumber-|with all canyas stretched, an 
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running before the breeze. It|dead days after, though they 
was not so, however; for British | themselves were born amidst the 
captains have bowels of compas-|wastes, in some of our small 
sion. Welay to, withsails backed. hidden villages which the well- 
and waiting inimpatient patience.; pleased traveller comes on un- 

As the boats came dashing up,|awares. In snow time these mis- 
what rows of merry faces pecring (haps are very frequent; a score 
over the tall ship's side! What|of places all about, are shown, 
kind greetings ‘““What! so|where the starved tinker lay for 
soon?” ‘How are all friends in| days in the deep drift, and where 
Rio?” the winding-shect wrapt round 

Silent, sullen, and angry, mount|the Swindon carrier; and always 
the delinquents, and are received |in the turf a long green cross is 
amid the sharp raillery of more|dug for In memoriam. But, in 
prudentmen. Reader! didst thou|/the summer, these blicak and 
ever see a picture of the Prodigal|windy Downs are paradise to 
Son? ‘There, thou hast four in | butterfly and bec, and all who 
one frame. Ulysses had his lotus-|love sweet savours and soft airs; 
eaters, who forgot their ship and |they slope up from the broad rich 
country. ‘There sit four forlorn;counties underneath; and _ all 
ones, minus forty pounds per|along the verge, for many miles, 


man f 
two days in [io. 
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I nave lived on the Downs 
from boyhood — by which I mcan 
the Berkshire Downs, not those 
in the Channel; and the period 
of juvenescence, not the revol- 
ving object that marks the high- 
way for the ships — and know 
every molechill betwixt Marl- 
borough and Streatley. They 
forma vastexpanse of undulating 
grass, interspersed with young 
plantations or great pate 
gorse, and still more rarely with 
a single stunted thorn; a region 
where, in moonless nights and 


That, also, 1s a tale of|}the prospect is most fair.- The 


teeming fields that fringe the 
banks of the Thames are thickly 
set, on either side, with halls 
and pleasant parks; the oldest 
churches in the land are there, 
with towers and steeples gray, 
and gaudy vanes above them, 
glimmering amidst the belts of 
wood like stars. See, from this 
heathy knoll lies Alfred’s birth- 
place, westward; and further to 
the right, old Abingdon; beyond 
which, hidden by the hill, is 
Oxford, a great crowd of towers 
and spires! 

Still more to westward, and 


es ofjbeneath us still, ran the old 


Roman road, the highway once 
erhaps of Cxesar’s legions; from 
ere the startled herdsman might 


chill November fors, men have|have marked their burnished 
been often lost and found stone|jeagles, and spear and helmet 
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flashing back the sun. Uponour|timnes of his. 
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JJowns, too, there are yet huge| Downs the Cross of Christ was 
camps, miles round, with difficult planted first in England; under 


fosse rampart trebly piled, where!this same hill 


Dane and Saxon struggled for 
the isle; and high-built barrows, 
lofty mounds of green, the burial- 
places for the victors’ bones: we 
dig them — impious work— from 
time to time, and find old swords 
and armour, Roman coins, and 
bits of what, maybe, were Roman 
noses: aud over all now dance 
the little fays, or secm to dance, 
in many a verdant ring, and 
bloom the gay down-flowers, red 
und blue: the shepherd’s thyme, 
too, and the shepherd’s weather- 
glass, that opens to the sun and 
shuts to rain. The spreading 
mushroom loves our Downs the 
best of all; the tufted plover 
pipes along our leas; the paca 
though not in such great flocks 
as Israel saw, the dottrel, the 
moor buzzard, have their haunts 
amongst us, and the kite with 
hovering wings. 

Along the summit of our range 
a level road of grassruns, banked 
on either side, for thirty miles — 
the British ridgeway that once 
led from Streatley, 
town of the Atrebatii, to their 
great temple at Stonehenge: it 
passes by the high Cuckhamsley 

ill that crowns the Downs — a 
lonely barren place (save for a 
young plantation) where once 
was a vast market held, until 
King James the First, to benefit 
a favourite lord, removed it to 
the town four miles away, in 
those good old Protectionist 


King Cwichelm, 
our first Christian king, was 
buried. Beside the hill, and 
parallel to the ridgeway — alon 

which now, instead of nake 

Britons, pass huge droves of 
cattle out of Wales to the Salt- 
marshes — there runs the Devil's 
Ditch; it is but five feet broad, 
and for what purpose made, ex- 
cept to mark the boundary of 
neighbour states, we cannot 
gucss; but the people ascribe it 
to his Satanic majesty, who dug 
it in one night for twenty miles, 
and afterwards, Saad ee his spade 
upon the summit of the Downs, 
whence rose Cuckhamsley. So 
we have enough to think of here 
— Britons, Danes, Saxons, Ro- 
mans, Christianity, and the Devil: 
and moreover, inthe level bottom 
eastward, Cromwell cncamped 
after the field of Newbury, and 
the next night the Loyalists oc- 
cupied his ground. King Charles 
took up his quarters by the Ye 
in this our own dear village, an 

supped, I doubt not well, with 


the chief} Bishop Goodman. Save for these 


wondrous memories of theirs, our 
Downs were little else but pas- 
turage for sheep until the last 
half century. At Ilsley, eighty 
thousand sheep have in one day 
been penned, and for two days 
before its market all the air is 
white with dust and loud with 
barks and bleats, and eve 

wayside hedge is fringed wi 

wool. We eurselves, indeed — 
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the inhabitants — were almost|bcing ‘favourable at last to the 
unknown to the general public/country at large, all these three 
before that time; two or threec|classes will shel ‘Ah, it ‘Ul 
musty antiquarian societies, and|make the ground deuced heavy 
that small portion of the sporting|for the Bath races, though.” 
world that affects coursing — for'They are like engaged young 
nowhere is such coursing as with/|ladies, and care nothing for any 
us — held us in praise and ho-|subject unconnected with the 
nour; but it was reserved for the|ring; they are full of the most 
present century to thrust upon us|solemn and sacred facts respect- 
greatness and publicity, and{ing the Brother to Boiardo, im- 
make us in return (you inay be/parted to them in confidence b 
sure) a source of very Souter pein who ought to know; if 
able profit. Our Downs are now,|you get very intimate with the 
in fact, the haunt of what Bell’s| two latter kind, they will perhaps 
Life calls the Fraternity, and| permit you to stand in fora good 
what people generally call the thing, upon the payment of a 
Betting Ring. They are in the|fiver or a tenner — which last is 
hands of the hon. the members of {a bank-note and not a musical 
the Jockey Club, of the owners|performer — according to the 
of racchorses and of their ad-| prospects of success. The higher 
ministrators and assigns—which|members of this profession, it 
obviates using disagreeable ex-|may be observed, are con- 
pressions— the privateand public; tinuously sucking cane-tops and 
trainers, stud grooms, stableboys, | handles of hunting-whips, while 
and touts. The Downs, indecd,|the inferior orders devour vast 
have not changed masters, but} quantities of straw. 
considerable tracts of them have| Let us accompany any of these 
become — by sufferance, pay-|to the chief exercising ground 
ment of rent, ortribute of manure|jupon the Downs any summer 
— most excellent and extensive ;|morning between nine and twelve. 
galloping grounds. It is common to several trainers, 
Between Paddington and Did-|and the various bodies of cavalry 
cot, among your fellow travellers| keep pretty wide apart. Most of 
in the railway carriage, is pretty |the horses are in a complete suit 
sure to be one at least of these |of embroidered clothes, with co- 
gentry; an owner about to;verings over the head and ears, 
make a secret trial between twoiand little gaiters above their fet- 
favourites; a tout whose objcct;locks; they are entered probably 
is to prevent it being secret; orajin approaching race-meetings, 
sporting gentleman of some sortland are sweating down every 
bound fox the Downs, to pick up, | ounce of superfluous flesh ; where 
generally, information. If you| parts of their natural coats are to 
make a remark upon the weather | be seen, they shine like mirrors; 
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those without clothes start with | will be observed, is an acute phi- 
one of these from under the hill, !losopher; he is also a consum- 
and race with them at utmost! mate man of business, and after 
speed for distances varying from'the Derby is run next Wednes- 
half a mile to two miles; the'day, will be worth twenty thou- 
trainers watch their every stride, l wand pounds, or remain no worse 
and notice an improvement or;than at present. But here is the 
something wrong, as the ease | crack, Sharpshooter himself, 
may be. about to take his second gallop 3 
These men have all one wary |not a large horse he looks, and 
and impassive look; dressed, too, | hampered witha weight of clothes 
almost exactly alike, with a white!— yet see what he shall do! 
silk scarf pinned with a horse’s Three other (unclothed) horses 
foot, and trousers tight to the/are placed at equal distances of 
lee. Some have the morning |about half a mile apart; the hind- 
papers in their hands, and are; most starts with the favourite at 
comparing their books with the:full speed, and gets him into his 
latest betting; some are what is stride at once; when they arrive 
called letting out at their jockeys opposite the second horse, he 
for misconduct, which they ac-.takes up the running, and so on 
complish with much energy and ‘to the third, who finishes, and is 
varied epithet; and some are‘also beaten off: these three 
standing with their legs very:animals have been kept entirely 
wide apart, doing nothing par-;for the use and benefit of Sharp- 
ticular — except of course the, shooterfor the last three nonths, 
suction before alluded to. ‘Let us come as close to him as 
We have an acquaintance of. the jock will let us — and that is 
some years with this parlicularinot very close, for how does he 
gentleman, and are privileged to; know but that we have laid a 
address him: ““Why, Mr. Chifney, : plum against him, and are com- 
do you enter that little horse of, passing his death ? — and listen 
yours for a race like the Derby,! with what evenness he breathes; 
when you knowhe has no chance |searcely a sign of that lon 
with Sharpshooter; don’t intend: course of his at fullest speed. 
to run him; and must needs! What indefatigable pains have 
pay twenty-five pounds forfeit?” : been expended on his training, 
“Sir,” says he (and he will tell: what watch has been kept upon 
you the whole truth if there is no his slightest change, what close 
professional! reason for adopting: precaution now over his safety, 
a contrary coursc), ‘“‘one docs closer as the day draws near! To 
pay a good many twenty-five;jhurt that horse, ever so slightly, 
pounds in this world for the mere|and to be detected by his stable, 
satisfaction of being in with a|would be a murder matter for the 
good un!” This gentleman, it!coroner; two strong men and a 
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savage bulldog are his compa- 
nions every night. 

He has been attended from his 
birth like a young prince, by 
lords in waiting and grooms of 
his chamber; his noble owner, 
so proud was he of possessing a 
colt by Musketeer out of Pop- 
gunetta, gave a party to comme- 
morate his foalin . his fashion- 
able arrival was also in the Morn- 
ing Post, for he was entered for 
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of this strange histo exhibits 
him with a dumb-jockey on his 
back — an artless and honest 


personage of wood, by whom he 
is trained to hold his head u 

properly, and to submit himsclf 
to control; then he is ridden by 
a child of eight or nine, whose 
every other word is an oath, and 
of a countenance, not roguish, 
alas! but absolutely felonious; 
or by a dwarfed and stunted 


creature who is the child grown 


the Derby after next, in the first. 
up — the personification of cun- 


month of his existence; at that 
miniature period he began to be|ning and sccretiveness. Tlre 
calculated upon, and hedged|are exceptions, of course, even 
about, and stood in with, andjamong racing stableboys: but, 
made a good thing of, until this|if either phrenologists or physio- 
present time, when he _  has/logists are to be trusted, there 
reached the culminating point ofiare vcry few. Come with me into 
the “perfect certainty” of his| Sharns ooter’s own town and see 
stable. In some little sheltered the knots of idlers in its streets, 
paddock about one of our IJown|the insolent leer, the bold dis- 
villages he cnjoyed 2 mother’s honest eye, the hair cropped 
love and the tender solicitude of! closely about. the mere rim of 
his trainer; as soon as hay and! forehead, and you do not need 
bran and corn began to be pa-|to hear the filthy talk, nor to 
latable to him he got thenr; when} mark the waistcoats reaching to 
he became bored with milk and. the knees, in order to recognise 
domesticity they were withdrawn ,these genuine offspring of the 
from him; when he was yet a | turf. They are originally brought 
yearling, his education was not; from far and near on account of 
neglected; a halter was cun-| their sinall stature, and, after 
ningly contrived about his head, having served honestly, some 
with a ring through it in front,|few of them get places as stud 
and the youthful Sharpshooter! grooms; the majority, however 
was “lunged,” — that is to say,|when too big to ride, are turne 
was made, at the end of a long|away to shift for themselves — 
rope, to gyrate in great circles | which is hard on them, and a 
on the Downs; afterwards he did; good deal harder on the world at 
this with cloths and blankets; large. 

flapping all around him, to ac- ut, let me return to Sharp- 
custom him to civilisation and|shooter, whom | lcft on the exer- 
wearing apparel. The next scene) cising ground, with a heavy bit 
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in his mouth and a light rider{is necessary that his speed and 
upon his back, somewhere about|endurance should be tested by 
the fifteenth month of his exist-: some severe trial. On the ground 
ence. He is rubbed down in the; where we first became acquainted 
morning by two valets, and taken; with him we saw him but in the 
out in his gay raiment on the.coimpany of his equals, or of 
Downs from nine to twelve; and: those who, though far older than 
if he takes a sweat or gallop, he himself, had failed in acquiring 
is rubbed down on the ground: sreputation; bchold him now as 
itself, in a house built for that, he appears at the private trial. 

especial purpose, lest he should; Lis owner brings down with 
suffer from catarrh; he is rubbed i him from town some racer, twice 
down when he goes home, and!the age of our young friend, ac- 
he is rubbed down when he re-! enstomed to the shouts of ap- 
tires to his clean and well.spread;plausive hundreds on many:a 
couch; and he has a posset if it is! successful course, and with all 
supposed to be desirable. When! the contempt that a favourite of 
the Downs themselves too are!the country always feels for a 
too hard for his delicate winged | debutant. At three or four o’clock 
feet, a spacious strawyard is al-'in the May morning these two, 
lotted to him. Upon the whole, ' with their trainers, owners, and 
I wish, in this Christian coun-,two trusty jocks, are on the 
try, that ouc-half the pains to; Downs; the boys who rode the 
make hin a good horse were| horses thus far— lest they should 
spent in the attempt to make blab the seerct — are locked up 
our fellow countrymen, foaled in the rubbing-housc upon the 
anywhere and lunged nowhcre,! ground, which has no windows; 
good men. In return, at two;the high gorse all about, is care- 
years old, our friend Sharp-|fully searched for touts — poor 
shooter is expected to win his;wretches who have passed a 
race, and from that momeut he prickly night in this pursuit of 
is before the public, a dazzling; knowledge under difficulties — 
but precarious investment; he;whom, if the scarchers find, they 
becomes the theme of half the drive away with whips. Sharp- 
mess-tables in England and its!shooter beats the ‘old ’un” in 
colonial dependencics, the boast: the commonest of canters, and 
of Berkshire ycomen, and the:home the conclave ride right 
hope of his owner and a crowd of: merrily. Nevertheless, on onc of 
backers, as the possible winner: the high downs, some tout, more 
of the pier & ‘rom that day,; cunning than the rest, lics on his 
also, he is the feared and hated crouching belly, and through a 
of thousands, and the object ofitelescone secs what he wants to 
conspiracy among not a few./|see. hat very day, he, or that 
Previously to the great event itjlittle bird the lark, mayhap 
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reveals the secret. The tele-!Lo! here comes a reverend Doctor, 
' In the midst of all our troubles, 


graph to town is worked ? and -Wrangling and grimacing wildly 
the odds fall from five to three to. Over his own learned bubbles. 
one. 
° : And he mingles with the Masquers 
To this urpose are our Downs, And he dances, and he sings, , 


now chie y turned; a strange 'Secribbling on the eternal Heavens 
conclusion hastheir historyledus: His grotesque imaginings. 


to — from the bare Briton to the Meanwhile, in the Janes and alleys, 
clothed horse. I will but add,! Souls are slain for want of teaching, 


thatif *“‘the ernek”’ be said to be: Which might all have sung one tone 
bE =? . . * Of round music, had they known 
amiss (her SCX forbidding it), | More of love and less of preaching. 
and gets a sprain (just over her. 
8 


left shoulder), and does not run Ghastly Is the Dance of Death, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being — j 


i 
at Epsom after all, our Downs: A Masque fantastical and grim 
are not to blame, whoever is. | To the hearing and the seeing. 


j Here "3 a woman deck'd with pearls, 
: As with stars the midnight sky, 
‘Clad in smooth and warm excess 
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Tre poor are growing poorer, :Tlore ‘'s unother, hung with rags 
And the rich are growing richer; ' A with weeds of snaky mation, 
The cannibal clothter fattens upon (That clasp some mouldering palace wad . 
The tean and hungry stitcher: On a deserted shore, and crawlh yeh 
' ; i . ro : “ra 
The mountains of gold which some have pay pO eS ene cose aera 
rod : Here ‘sa thing that’s half a saint,” .- 
From above, around, and under, ' Vialfia soldier, all a mgmarch,. 
Burn gloomy-bright as a comer at nirht, Weirthine down a people Lp 
And should make men weep and wonder. | Yet a most embodied Anarch. 
Ghastly Is the Dance of Death, I Like a bloodhound, lean and fierce, 
Ghastlier the Dance of Being — He gnaws Europe; yet his curship’ 
A Masque fantastical and strange Taiks of God in every act, 


And blasphemes him by such worah{p. 


Well, who ‘s next? Oh, here ‘s a flaring 
Bonnet Rouge: no mortal stiffer 

In maintaining his own rights, 
And beheading folks who differ. 


Tet those last two pair together, 
With a death’s head fur a crown 

Anda thigh-bone for a sceptre, 

And they "ll dance the nations down. 


To the hearing and the seeing. 





One man lies on pulpy down, 
Another lncks a bed: 

One man cats and drinks his fill, 
Another hath not bread. 





The pale women in the factories, 
The children dwarfd and ugly, 
Dives (within his counting-housoe 
Secure) surveyeth smugly. 


They cry, “We rot in these dark dens;"i Ghastly is the Dance of Death, 





He careth not a tittle; Ghuastlier the Dance of Being — 
They cry, *“*We swoon with toll; but he; A Masque fautastical and wild 

Thinks Ten Hours‘ work too little. To'the hearing and the secing. 
Ghastly is the Dance of Death, Next we have a little statesman 

Ghastiler the Dance of Being — Of pacific diaposltion, 


i Masque fantastical and strauge Frowning like w very Mars, 
apo the hearing and the sccing. And talking of lis warlike mission. 
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After him there comes a trader, 
Bowing till he makes you sick, 

While he vends you a slow polson 
Of red-lead and turmeric. 


Here *s a lord with Sunday club, 
Bright and light, to lounge and launch 
in 
Closing up the wayside shop 
Where the poor man used to stop, 
To drink his beer and eat his bunch In. 


Here 's a act of idla fellows 
(Wrongfully call'd demucratic) , 
Inaugurating their Republic 
By breaking g)ass with stone and club- 
stick, 
Up from basement-fivor to attic. 


Let them mingle with the Masquers, 
And with shouting shake each rafter: 
In the midst of so much sadness, 
These wild knaves but move our 
laughter. 


Dost jthou see thia man? The morning 
Of his life was hard, stern work, 

And the evening closes round him, 
Desviate, and bare, and dark. 


All the toil and sore endeavour, 
The sharp fight fought every day, 
Leaves him still the same grim foeman 
Now that he is old and grey. 


Secest this other man? Birds dancing 
In the heavenward breath of Spring 
Perfumed tlowers in shelter’d gardens, 
Brooks that leap, and laugh, and sing: 


Butterflics within the sunshine, 
Living in one smile of Fate, 

Knowing buat the world’s adorning, 
Are the symbols of his state. 


Let both mingle with the Masquers, 

And dance on. These sharp extremes 
Are the miserable nightmares 

That behag our waking dreams. 


But the earth is slowly ripening, 
Like a great fruit in the sun, 

And will learn sume better dancing 
Ere the centuries are done. , 
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Berorse us is a shabby-looking 
little old book, but bearing as 
frontispiece the pleasant coun- 
tenance of a middle-aged woman 
— she must have been good- 
looking in her youth — with 
pearls round her neck, and pearl- 
drops in her ears, and her hair 
in little ringlets; and on the 
opposite page we find that this is 
the lively etigy, as they would 
have called it in those days, of 
Mrs. Hannah Woolley, a lady 
who in the turbulent days of the 
parliament, kept a ladies’ school, 
and then became waiting-gentle- 
woman to a person of quality; 
and who, during the Protectorate, 
kept, with her husband, a large 
school at Hackney, and initiated 
young ladies into all the mys- 
teries of the still and stewpan, 
together with the more pleasant 
arts of making rock-work, wax- 
work, cabinect-work, bugle-work, 
upon wires or otherwise, together 
with marvellous flowers, of va- 
rious colours, made of wire and 
isinglass. 

Mrs. Hannah Woolley was an 
important person in her day — 
known, she tells us, by one or 
two smaller publications, and, 
by earnest entreaties of many 
friends — her publisher being 
one of them — she began to write 
this curious little book, which 
she entitles The Gentlewoman’s 
Companion, and Guide to the 
Female Sex — sixteen hundred 
and seventy-two — a pleasant 

Fy 
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manual of all things necessary 
for the young lady two hundred 
years ago to learn; together with 
instructions for behaviour, in- 
structions in letter-writing, and 
a choice collection of recipes 
both for the sick and well, both 
for lemon-cream and for plague- 
water. She relates to us how she 
became mistress of such varied 
information; which was based 
upon experience acquired be- 
tween sixteen hundred and forty- 
two to sixtecn hundred and 
seventy-two — a period of aamed 
years. She tells us she lost bo 
er haa while very young, ‘and 

cfore 1 was fifteen was entrusted 
to kecp a little school, in which 
1 continucd two years. Then a 
noble lady, finding 1 understood 
Italian, and could dance, sing, 
and play, took me to be governess 
to her young daughter. On this 
lady’s death, another honourable 
lady took me as yoverncss, and 
when the children had grown up 
I became her stewardess an 
secretary, writing all my lady’s 
letters.” 

While in this situation, she 
benefited much by the conversa- 
tion of divers ingenious persons, 
and was also often called upon 
to read aloud in French and 
English.to her lady and her 
friends. She here also carved at 
table, and thus becamc initiated 
into all the mystcrics of that im- 
portant science, and competent 
to wing the partridge, roar the 
goose, sauce the capon, chine 
the salmon, barb the lobster, 
mccording to that approved vo- 
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cabulary, as extensive almost as 
that of”. hawking and heraldry, 
and just about as unmeaning. 
Moreover, as in so large a house- 
hold accidents were not of in- 
frequent occurrence, and the 
lady was a genuine Lady Bounti- 
ful, she obtained in addition 
great knowledge of physick and 
chirurgery. ‘Thus qualified, our 
Hannah soon after married. Ter 
hushand, had been master of 
Saffron Walden free school, but 
set. up on his own account. Some 
ioe after they removed to 
Iackney, and there had a large 
school, sometimes of sixty chil- 


dren. FTIow long she resided 
there, she does not inform us, 
nor the date of her husband’s 


death; but, she sadly concludes, 
“As l have taken great pains for 
an honest livelihood, so the hand 
of the Almighty hath exercised 
me with all manner of afHictions, 
by death of parents when very 

oung, by loss of children, hus- 
asia: fricnds, estate, and very 
much sickness, whereby 1 was 
disenabled from my _ employ- 
ment.”” She therefore feels, that 
as she may lay claim to some cx- 
rerience, so, she trusts, she may 
be considered qualified to give 
such rules to ladics, gentle- 
women, and young inaidens, as 
may be their perfect guide in all 
ages and conditions. 

The work begins with advice 
to young children; in which the 
maxims, Cut or break your bread, 
and do not bite or gnaw it, — 
Never drink with your mouth 
full, &e., — all the rules which 
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our grandfathers and great-/the Parliamentary war and the 
grandmothers learnt from the|Protectorate than after the 
pages of Erasmus, down to Dil-| Restoration, when the habits and 
worth and Vyse, are to be found|manners of a profligate court 
in order. T'he following rather|spread thcir baleful influence 
Jong rule puts us in mind of those |far and wide, and dressing and 
days of starched formality when | flirtations, visits to the park and 
sous and daughters, although|new vp ieek fe in the morning, 

rown up, were expccted to stand |and to the play in the afternoon, 
in their Bee prone oe eo eee a fine lady’s whole 
you have dined or supped, rise|business. From an incidental 
from the table, and carry your|remark, we find that even then 
plate or trencher with you, doing| girls, if cducated at all, were 
your obcisance to the company,|taught Latin; for she bids them 
and then attend in the room until| apply themselves to their gram- 
the rest rise.” mars, and not to be discouraged 

The respect which young|in apprehending the first prin- 
ladies are to show to their|ciples of the Latin tongue. She 
governess — the private go-|recommends the study, too, of 
verness is here meant—especial-|the French and Italian, Signior 
ly if she be elderly, seems to|Terriano, who hath lately pub- 
prove that governesses two hun-|}lished a grammar, being the best 
dred years ago occupied a higher | teacher of the latter, while Mon- 
station in the family than un-|sieur Mauger, who has also pub- 
fortunately they do now. Thejlished a French grammar, is an 
young lady is also admonished | excellent instructor in the latter. 
always to treat her servant with|Hannah carnestly urges upon 
kindness, especially avoiding| parents the importance of giving 
flying out into ill-humours while/their daughters a really good 
the important business of the|cducation; remarking, in phrase 
toilct is going on; otherwisc, as|that in its forcible quaintncss 
Mistress Hannah naively re-|reminds us of Thomas Fuller, 
marks, you will cause her to serve|that too many parents, not ne- 
you only for her own ends, and/|ccssitous, “suffer their children 
whilst you are making a wry/|to spin away thcir precious time, 
face in the glass, she will makejor pore over a sampler untill 
another behind your back. they have pricked out the very 

Respecting female education,|date of their life.” In a short 
ITannah Woolley’s ideas are|enumeration of books for young 
vreatly in advance of those of|ladies’ reading, we find some 
ihe frivolous, liccntious age in|rather voluminous works, and 
which she wrote. But, there is|some very dry; but Hannah 
reason to believe that women/| Woolley is not at all of the Grad- 
were far better educated during| grind schvol, for she boldly 

Li 
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how to make a very pretty piece 
of workmanship; and this be- 
came so popular that long after 
her book was out of print, and 
when, probably, her name was 
forgotten, the young ladies, as 
Spring drew nigh, set about 
stringing moss, sorting small 
shells, and making artificial coral 
with rosin and vermilion for fire- 
basket ornaments almost down 
to the time when George the 
Third was king. 

We have next a chapter on 
general behaviour; and in it 
young ladies are especially 
warned against awkward shyness 
at first entering into company, 
which, she remarks, they ge- 
nerally make up for afterwards, 
lessons are given in the latter ay too great forwardness. In 
part of the book how to makc illustration, she tells us how Dr. 
many pretty ornaments. Among|Hecylin having to travel in a 
these we may mention § the} coach — this was before the days 
fashionable madness of the day | of flying coaches — with a young 
— Potichomania, or painting/lady, was greatly vexed on set- 
imitations of china upon glass.|ting out to find her so reserved 
There is also a very good plan/and silent, but how ere long he 
for making worsted flowers, and| found that when her tongue once 
minute directions how to drcess|began, there was no stopping it, 
up fire-places for the summer in|for its continual clicking by the 
bestrooms. T'wo hundred years| doctor's watch kept exact time 
ago the stove, even in the best|for nine hours! Still, ladies are 
room, greatly resembled a large|to talk, but they should avoid 
fire-basket placed on four legs.|filling up a narrative with said he 
This, when summer and cleaning-|and said she; thcy are also to be 
up time arrived, was carried| particular in giving each person 
away, and its place was supplicd|the appropriate title. ‘‘In walk- 
by large boughs. The ingenuity|ing, always give your lady com- 
of Mrs. Hannah Woolley sug-/panion the right hand. if three 
gested that a kind of grotto|walk together, the middle is the 
might be formed there, by aid ofj}most honourable place; if the 
moss and various kinds of shells.|ladies, at your entrance, do you 
She accordingly gives directions|the civility of rising, never sit 


declares that it would be really 
injurious to proscribe fictitious 
works, and she points out how 
Cassandra, and Clelia, and the 
Grand Cyrus, and Parthenissa — 
those extravagant but fine old 
French romances — but above 
all the gorgeous and noble Arca- 
dia of Sir Philip Sidney, are 
indeed valuable; for there are 
few ladies therein but are cha- 
ractered as what they ought to 
be, while the magnanimity and 
courage of the men might entitle 
them to be worthy husbands 
to the most deserving of the 
sex. 

Fine needlework, and making 
pretty knickknacks, are also to 
engage their attention; and 
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down until they are seated.” 
The followin anticipates 
Chesterfield: “1f the lady you 
visit will do you the honour to 
accompany you out of the room, 
do not seem to oppose it, for that 
would imply she understood not 
what she went about; so reccive 
the attention with thanks.” 

In her general rules for dress, 
Hannah oolley is no Qua- 
keress; indeed, she thinks rich 
apparel and jewellery very pro- 
per, provided too much tine is 
not age at the toilet. Onc piece 
of folly then recently introduced, 
excites her vehement indignation 
— this is the fashion of wearing 
patches. From her remarks, we 
find that these were not only in 
the form of diamonds, half- 
moons, stars— such as our great- 
grandmothers wore — but were 
actually of all manner of animals, 
castles, and cven a coach and 
horses. Indeed, she says, ‘‘Such 
is the vanity and pride of some 
gentlewomen that they have ina 
manner abstracted Noah’s ark, 
and expressed a compendium on 
their foreheads and _ cheeks: 
there are birds, beasts, fishes, so 
that their faces may be termed a 
landscape of living creatures.” 
This practice, she says, much 
reminds her of the Indians, who 
paint animals upon their bodies; 
indeed, she naively adds, that. 
were any one of these ladies born 
with half-moons, stars, castles, 
or coach and horses on their 
faces, they would give far more 
money to be freed from them 
than @ seven years’ costly ex- 
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pense in following the fashion 
would amount to. 

Subsequently she enters her 
indignant protest against the 
practice of tight lacing, urging 
upon her young readers the 
dangerous consequences of af- 
fecting to be as slender in the 
middle as the Strand maypole is 
tall of its height. However, she 
adds, after all, mothers and 
nurses were chiefly in fault, for, 
‘““by cloistering you up ina steel 
or whalebone prison, they open 
a door to consumption and 
crookedness.” Many years have 
passed since this warning was 
given, and even now how little is 
it attended to! 

The very heading of the fol- 
lowing chapter shows how im- 
portant the subject of which it 
treats was considered. It is 
entitled, ‘*Choice observations 
for a gentlewoman’s behaviour 
at table.” The first rule is, 
‘‘ Never press forward for a chief 
place, but secm to be persuaded 
with some difficulty to be seat- 
ed;” then, ‘‘Neither be forward 
to carve; although the mistress, 
out of compliment, request you, 
yet refuse.” ‘The lady guest may, 
it appears, help any one near her 
to any of the side dishes, taking 
care, however, not to present It 
‘Son the point of the knife,” but 
it being “dexterously taken up 
by your knife or fork, to be laid 
on a clean plate, and thus pre- 
sented.” At the lady’s own table, 
however, she will be expected to 
carve the principal dishes, so 
“take care and carve well, for 
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1 have at dinner scen the good 
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sugar, some mace, the inarrow of 


gentlewoman of the housc sweat|threc marrow bones, and a hand- 


more in cutting up a fowl, than 
the cookmaid did in roasting it.” 
It is also ‘‘very comely to use a 
fork, for then the fingers will not 
be greased.” How evident is it 


from this, that “the fashion of}/but our forefathers 


forks,” said to have been in- 
troduced some thirty years be- 
fore by Tom Coryat, of whimsi- 
cal memory, had not, even at the 
Restoration, become thoroughl 
naturalised amon us. ‘if 
chicken broth be the first dish” 
— our forefathers at this time 
seem to have had their fish 
brought in with the second 
course — “and you would help 
your principal guest, remember 
the best piece is the breast. The 
legs and wings are next, but in 
boiled fowl the leg is preferred 
to the wing.” This chicken broth 
was 2 standing dish at our great 
andfathers’ dinners; indeed, 
e white chicken broth was con- 
sidered a dainty dish to set be- 
fore a king, Charles the Sccond 
preferring it to every other kind 
of “spoon meat,” as soups were 
then called. Hannah Woolley, 
in her subjoined recipes, gives 
us two methods of making it. 
The most elaborate of the two 
shall be presented to our readers, 


as a2 specimen of the kind of| breast and leg. 


cookery patronised at the court 
of Charles the Second. 

“Take three chickens, three 
" f strong broth, and a quart 
ite wine. Stew them with a 
r of a pound of dates, a 
r of a pound of white 







ful of white endive. Then take 
the yolks of ten eggs, and thicken 
the broth therewith.” A toler- 
ably rich chicken broth this, 
with wihe, marrow, and sugar; 
om the 
earliest times, had emphatically 
a sweet tooth, and it is amusing 
in looking over these old cookery 
books, how certain we arc to find 
loaf sugar, or ‘“‘raisins of the 
sun,” in every made dish. The 
serving of these spoon-meats 
was indced easy enough; but 
with the “piéeexs de resistance,” 
the goose, the turkey, somotimes 
the peacock, the lady carver’s 
literally hard work began. Then 
pinning up her rufilcs that they 
might not. dip into the gravy, and 
spreading the large napkin, 
“bib-fashion,” over the rich 
stomacher or breast-knots, the 
fair carver stood up and sawed 
away with the sabre-like knife at 
the huge bird, and nuinerous are 
the directions here given how to 
carve them, and how to serve 
the best pieces to the principal 
guests. 

“Of larger poultry the best 
picce is on the breast, for roast 
pig the cars, the jaws, and the 
crackling; for sinaller fowls the 
Of fish the head 
is the best.” Fish does not, how- 
ever, seem to have bcen greatly 
liked , and no wonder, since at 
the happy Restoration the nation 
was directed by royal authority 
duly to keep Lent, and then they 
doubtless had enough of it. 
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But few kinds of fish were! 
‘“‘nresentable” at genteel tables: 
thus, cod, salmon, sturgeon, and 
carp, together with the only fish 
our forefathers really scem to 
have taken kindly to — eels — 
are the only fish mentioned here, 
and strangely they secm to have 
managed with them; the salmon 
and large eels were baked, well 
stuffed with herbs and spice; the 
sturgeon, or rather a picce, was 
stuck with cloves and roasted; 
the carp was either baked in a 

ie with “good store of sweet 
utter, raisins of the sun, and 


orange eer or put in the stew- 
pan wit arlic and anchovies, 
and stewed in white winc; while 


the cod — the head of which 
scems the only part cared for — 
was boiled in wine and water 

with spices and sweet herbs, an 

served with shrimps, poached 
eggs, and anchovies. his last 
was, however, the favourite dish, 
and our authoress tells us it was 
dressed in so expensive a manncr 
at some of the fish-ordinaries 
then celebrated in Jiondon, that 
a propery dressed cod’s head, 1 
Old or New Fish Strect, hath! 
made man allant’s pocket to 
bleed freely. If a fish-pie be put 
before the carver, then it is pro- 


a 
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you become the laugh of the 
whole table. 

The duty of the mistress ha- 
ving been thus sct forth, the 
gucsts are next instructed. Never 
ask for dainties, and if pressed to 
choose, say, — ‘“*‘Madam, 1 am 
indifferent: or, Your ladyship’s 
choice shall be mine.” We should 
scarcely have expected to find 
the same caution addressed to 
ladics, as had been given to 
children just released from the 
nursery, but, ‘cut or break your 
bread — do not bite it;” to- 
gether with, “gnaw no bones 
with your tecth,” actually occur 
in this very chapter. It would 
appear too, from the following 
direction, that although the ge- 
neral appointments of the dinner- 
table were handsome, thcre were 
no extra spoons, but, in serving, 
cach guest was compelled to 
make use of his own. “If you 
serve yourself to a dish that is 
near you, take whatever you 
want, at once, for it is not civil to 
be twicc in a dish. Wipe your 
spoon every time you put it into 
the dish, otherwise you ma 
offend squeamish stomachs!” 
GJuests are to guard against 
cating as ue they had kept 
fast for three days in order to do 


per enough to use your knife;|justice to their good checr; but, 
ut, if otherwise, serve it with;at the same time, to eat too 


your fork and spoon— py egal 
were for a long time after un- 
thought-of — laying it hand-! 
somely on a plate with sauce, and 
so present it. But should there 
be olives on the table, use your 

spoon, and not your fork, Icst 


jand took up half 


sparingly looks as though you 
disliked tho meat, or the ooking: 
and such folk are always laughe 

at, like the lady who, to show her 
high-breeding, instead of eating 
her peas with a spoon, cut them, 
a one ata time 
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on the point. of her fork; or that 
old lady who, determining to be 
“prodigious genteel,” and at the 
same time feeling no inclination 
for a fast, made a hearty meal on 
“corned beef and cabbage,” 
before she went to a grand enter- 
tainment, all unconscious thata 
piece of the cabbage had lodged 
in the folds of her ruff. And 
then, how, when dainty aftcr 
dainty was pressed upon her, and 
she, to the great vexation of her 
entertainer, took only infinitesi- 
mal morsels, protesting that she 
had already eaten the whole leg 
of a lark, a gentleman who sat 
next her, out of patience with her 
folly, pecs the piece of cabbage 
from her ruff, remarking, “ Yes 
here is one of its feathers.” With 
some general rules, among which 
is this dircction — “If you sit 
next to a person of honour it will 
behove you not to receive your 
drink on that side” — Hannah 
Woolley concludes this impor- 
tant chapter. 

We are sorry that she did not 
here enter upon the minutia of 
after-dinner forms. From a later 

ublication we find that first be- 

ore the cloth was removed — 
‘6 drawn” is the word, —a silver 
salver or basin was carried round, 
filed with perfumed water, into 
which the guests dipped their 
napkins and wiped their fingers. 
We also find that, at this period, 
the dessert was only occasionally 
provided, and these but for very 
grand dinners, when it was called 
“a banquet.” In her second 
00k, published about ten years 
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later, and entitled Thc Queen- 
like Closet, she gives very curious 
directions how to set out a ban- 
quet. From these we find that it 
chiefly consisted of preserved 
fruits, except, during summer, 
when strawberries and cream, or 
cherries, and rather later, apri- 
cots and peaches, make their ike 
pearance. Large trays, most y 
square, roughly made of wood, 
were to be provided, and into 
these the dishes were to fit, ri- 
sing higher towards the middle, 
the spaces between them being 
filled with flowers. The outer 
row of dishes held fresh fruit, or 
the smaller kinds of preserves; 
the inner row, such delicacies as 
a whole red quince, apricots in 
jelly, or oranges after thePortugal 
fashion; while the middle dish, 
which was raised above the rest, 
and should, by rights, be a fair 
china dish, was to present a mis- 
cellany of sweets; among which 
almond-rocks, and _ variously 
coloured candied fruits and com- 
fits, were sure to be found. The 
banquet being thus set out, the 
tray was carried in by one or two 
stout footmen, and eae upon 
the table as soon as the cloth was 
removed. ‘*The banquet,” our 
authoress instances us, ‘‘may 
also be placed before guests who 
come for an afternoon’s visit,” 
especially if it be a fasting-day 
and somewhat is necded to stay 
their stomachs before supper; 
and doubtless on such occasions, 
tea and coffee having scarcely 
made their appearance then, save 
at the coffee-houses, full justice 
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was done to these sugared deli- 
cacies. 

We have next a rather dull 
chapter on ensamples for imita- 
tion by the ladies, in which Cor- 
nelia and Queen Esther, Octavia, 
Judith and Penelope, with some 
half-a-dozen modern paragons — 
are held up to admiration. This 
chapter — which perhaps was 
not written by the ingenious Mrs. 
Hannah Woolley, but, as was 
often the case, by some literary 
hack — is followed by more plea- 
sant ones, giving minute informa- 
tion how to make almond pud- 
dings, and almond creams, and 
quince jellies, and quince mar- 
malade, and a tart of green peas, 
— a work of supererogation this, 
we think — and a grand sallet, 
which was to be composcd of al- 
monds, raisins, olives, cucum- 
bers, samphire, sliced lemon, and 
half a dozen more heterogencous 
articles, each placed in order 
round the dish, and a wax tree 
pasted to the dish in fhe middle. 
Then there are rules for the 
dairy; a ye sensible chapter on 
the care of sick pcople, and a 
most valuable one, as her fair 
readers doubtless thought, on 
distilling. 

The chapter on the duties of 
servants is curious for the inci- 
dental glimpses we obtain of 
housekeeping two hundred years 
ago. The waiting gentlewoman 
stands highest, and she appears 
to have occupied a station very 
similar to that of a lady’s com- 

anion. She must write well, and 
in good English too, for she may 
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have to conduct her lady's cor- 
respondence. If she can read 
well aloud, so much the better, 
and also carve well. She should 
be able to preserve well, and do 
various kinds of fine needlework; 
and she should also know how to 
dress the lady. ‘This last requi- 
site secms to us very menial com- 
pared with her other occupa- 
tions; but such it does not seem 
to have been considered at a time 
when ladies in waiting at court 
actually were bain 7 women to 
the queen, and stood holding the 
robe or the mantle while another 
laced the boddice, after paonn 
ings the literal duties of the lady's 
maid. ‘lhe housekeeper is next 
in rank, and very multifarious are 
her duties. In addition to the 
general superintendence of the 
household, she must preserve 
well, have a competent know- 
ledge of distillery, also of making 
cates and spoonmeats; more- 
over, she should also make salves 
and ointments for the poor, since 
good and charitable ladies do 
commonly make this part of their 
housckeeper’s business. 

There are no rules for house- 
maids; for this class of servants 
was unknown. ‘I'here were no 
carpets to sweep: for the few that 
were used were the small Turkey 
carpets, and these were Isid 
down when required, and taken 
up and shaken and beaten; there 
was no furniture torub, for ma- 
hogany was only ve slowly 
coming into use; and there were 
no bright stoves toclean, for the 
stove, even in the withdrawing 
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room, was, 28 we have said,}| ‘The chapter contains some 
merely a fire- basket on four legs. | excellent advice to mistresses, 
So the few remaining housemaid| urging them to watch over the 
duties were performed by the] welfare of their servants, and en- 
chambermaid, and very specific; courage the deserving by little 
is the enumeration of her duties. | presents. They are also to watch 
She must first have sone know-;as much as may be, that they do 
ledge of dressing, that, in the;not fall into bad company; and 
event of the absence of the wait-|if the young woman is likely to 
ing gentlewoman, sho may sup-|marry suitably, to be sure and 
ply ber place. She must keep| make her some useful present to- 
the chambers clean, and well-| wards housekceping, and, if a 
dusted, attend to the bed-linen,| valued servant, to give her her 
do plain necdlework, and know/ wedding dinner. These are plea- 
how to wash lawn, point, and/sant traits of domestic life in the 
laccs, those three most valuable; past, and of the kindly feeling 
articles of a lady’s wardrobe,and|that existed bctween mistress 
which were never allowed to go) and servant. 

into the laundry. She must also 

be able to whinge white ane black eS 

sarcenct; and minute directions : 

are given how this is to be done. TO TANG OR NOT TO HANG. 
The sarcenet of this time was; Ir you walk up that handsome 
very different to the modern. Its|street the Fosscs du Chapcau- 
texture was almost that of gros-|Rouge, Bordeaux, you will pass, 
de-Naples, but much more glossy, on your left, the shop of Mon- 
owing to the fine Italian silk of) sieur P. Chaumas, Libraire-Edi- 
which it was made, and its price 'teur, or bookselling - publisher; 
was proportionably high. This!and you will probably inspect his 
sarcenet was used for hoods for; window on your way, if you do 
summer wear, and this style of: not step in to turn over his stores. 
head-dress continued down to!At the publishers in provincial 
the days of the Spectator, where'towns in France, especially in 
the reader will probably remem-jthose which are the capital of 
ber the gratification he expresses' their department, you will often 
at the introduction of hoods of eee upon curious information, 
various colours, remarking that! which you may search in vain for 
the pit at the theatre appeared ‘in the metropolis. M. Chaumas 
like a gay flower-bed. ‘he cham-| may fairly boast of his depart- 
bermaid Is also to be able to wait' mental treasures, having ren- - 
at the table if need should re-!dered good service to the litera- 
quire. This was doubtless only'ture of the Gironde. He now 
when the lady dined with her fe-:announces, in three sous num- 
male friends, in herown chamber. bers, an autobiography which, 
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when completed, will prove one 


of the most remarkable illustra- | that, that same night he ha 


tions of. criminal justice hitherto 
recorded — injustice was the 
word at the tip of my pen. Itis 
to be completed with portrait, 
correspondence, fac-similes, and 
all the rest of it. I am not aware 
whether the first number of this 
stirring history has yet appeared 
— I believe not. Meanwhile, I 
sketch the leading events of the 
drama, which one of its principal 
actors proposes shortly to relate 
in full: — 

Claude Gay, an old man of 
seventy, ailing and infirm, lived 
alone in an isolated cottage in 
the midst of a wood in the com- 
mune of Le Fieu, in the arron- 
dissement of Libourne. He had 
sold this cottage and the small 
pice of land belonging to it to 

esnicr the Son, a schoolmaster, 
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One Louis Daignaud deposed 
been 
stopped by Lesnicr the Son, the 
schoolmaster, and his father. 
Worse than that, Marie (born) 
Cessac (a marricd Frenchwoman 
never so completely drops her 
maiden name as an English- 
woman docs) — Marie Cessae, 
the wife of a public-house keeper 
named Lespagne, but who was 
not living with her hushand, hna- 
ving apparently been discarded 
by arith and who had entered 
into an improper intercourse 
with the younger Lesnier, dc- 
nounced him, her paramour, as 
the murderer of Gay. 

This double testimony, added 
to the interest which the younger 
Lesniecr had in the death of his 
annuitant, Claude Gay, were the 
cause of his being condemned, 
on the second of July, eighteen 


for the moderate life-annuity of| hundred and forty-eight, to hard 
six francs seventy-five centimes|labour for life by the Court of 


per month. In the night of the 
fiftcenth to the sixteenth of No- 
vember, eighteen hnndred and 
forty-seven, the inhabitants of the 
bourg of lie Ficu were awakencd 


by a conflagration which burst} Mister 


Assize of the Department of Lit 
Gironde. In England he would 
probably have been sentenced to 
death, and the sentence would 


thave been carried into execution. 


Calcraft’s experienced 


forth from Gay’s dwelling. The|adroitness would have spared 


cottage, whic 


by the flames. The body of the 


proprietor was found stretched | bable torture. 
e entrance, with his feet on| had to stand in the dock by the 


at 


was built of clay|all trouble of reconsiderin 
and wood, was soon destroyed|judginent, and have save 


the 
the 
ears of indeseri- 


convict many 
esnier scnior, who 


the threshold and his head onthe] side of his son, on the charge of 
floor of the only chamber of}complicity, was acquitted by the 


which his house consisted. After|same verdict whic 


condemned 


a post-mortem examination, the|his son. 


medical men declared that death 


The son protested his inno- 


had been occasioned by violence. | cence of the murder — cnergeti- 
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cally, persistently, and desperate- 

— in vain. On the twenty- 
seventh of January, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, he was 
taken to the bagne, or convict 
depét, of Rochefort. He was at 
once loaded with double chains 
on account of the gravity of the 
crimes for which he had bcen 
condemned — no less than arson 
and murder; he was made to 
wear the yellow coat, the badge 
of the most atrocious and most 
dangerous criminals. He spent 
two years and a half thus, and 
was then transferred tothe bagne 
of Brest, in consequence of the 
suppression of that at Rochefort. 

ubsequently he experienced a 
slizht amclioration of his lot, 
which he owed rather to his 
educational acquirements than 
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carry their own proof with them, 
and to be irresistible. Buthistory 
proves the contrary. To avoid 
alluding to any sad mistakes that 
have becn made in hanging inno- 
cent people in England, there 
is a tradition that, many years 
since, 2 man was executed at Ca- 
lais for the murder of his own 
brother. The alleged subject 
of dispute was property, to be 
divided bctween himself, his bro- 
ther, and his father. He persisted 
in declaring his innocence. On 
the scattold, to the very last mo- 
ment, the priest kept shouting in 
his ear, “Confess! confess!” His 
last words, just before the axe 
fell, were, “I have nothing to 
confess! I did not murder my 
brother!” No onc believed him: 
but, after a time, the father on 


to his continued protestations of}his deathbed voluntarily con- 


innocence. He was found useful 
in helping to keep the prison 
accounts. Who belicves the pro- 
tested innocence of persons con- 
victed of, or even seriously 
charged with, any grave offence? 
No one — not even dearest 
friends and relatives. They like 
the protest to be made, for form’s 
sake, because it gives them a 

retext for hoping against Dope 

or cheating their own affec- 
tionate hearts — for screening, 
by the shadow of a shadc, the 
full blaze of certainty which 
pours down its rays on the cul- 
ple guilt; but they do not be- 
i 


fessed that he had murdered one 
son, and allowed the other to be 
beheaded unjustly. Montbailly, 
accused of parricide, protested 
against the charge with the ut- 
most earnestness possible; but 
he was broken on the wheel and 
burnt alive, nevertheless. Even 
on the scaffold, and pressed im- 
portunately by the attendant mi- 
nister, his reply was, ‘‘ You want 
me to say that if am guilty. I will 
consent to do so, if you will take 
upon yourself, before God, the 
responsibility of the lie which 
you urge me to tell.” 1tis doubt- 
ful whether anyone believed 


eve it at the bottom of their|Lesnier to be innocent, except 
hearts. It is said that genuine in-|his father, who had personal 
nocence pleads with such touch-|knowledge of the falseness of 
ing and persuasive accents as to|Daignaud’s evidence, and, per- 
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haps his counsel, M. Gergerés, 
to whom he wrote some remark- 
able letters. 

Read only this: ‘‘Monsieur, I 
thank you infinitely for the good 
advice you give me, and will en- 
deavour to dcrive from it the 
strength necessary to bear the 
trials which Providence has put 
upon me. I have had my faults: 
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victs, are represented as @ suc- 
cession of anguish and torture. 
Lesnier was thus civilly dead 
and plunged in a terrestrial he 
for seven years. 

The father, meanwhile at li- 
berty, sought for the means of 
justifying his son, if such were to 
be found. Success at last uat- 
tended his efforts. Lespagne and 


have yiclded to all the crrors of|his wife quarrelled; she threw 


outh, but I am not criminal, and 
cannot accept, as an cxpiation 
of those errors, the punishment 
which is now inflicted onme. I 
deplore the blindness of my 
judges, who have been led into a 
fatal mistake by two depositions, 
which you cannot help remem- 
bering. In my position I should 
be an ingrate if 1 failed to con- 
duct myself well. Monsieur the 
Commissaire of the Marine has 
anted me a great favour; he 
as employed me in writing: I 
seem to find mysclf again in my 
usual sphere. ] am resigned, and 
await with confidence the accom- 
plishmeut of the designs of Pro- 
vidence.” In writing to Monsieur 
the Procurcur Impcrial at Brest, 
Lesnier stated that “the idea of 
his father was the only thing that 
sustained him — without that 
idea, he should have long ago 
contrived to destroy himecl? = 
Let us not throw the first stone 
of reproach at the projected, or 
rather supposed, suicide till we 
ourselves have passed through 
some similar ordeal. His work- 
ing days in the bureaux were 
bearable; his nights and his Sun- 
days, spent in the midst of con- 


the seerct, like a stone, at his 
head, and it went further than 
she intended. Louis Daignaud 
committed himself by imprudent 
talk. He let out that, at the time 
of the murder, he was indebted 
to Lespagne in the sum of fifteen 
francs, and that, to avoid a sei- 
zure for the same, he consented 
to state that he met the two Les- 
niers that fatal night. The wo- 
man Lespagne, tired of her pass- 
ing acquaintance (lust akin to 
hate), and desirous of returnin 

to her husband's house, ha 

screened him, Lespagne, the real 
inurderer, by fixing the charge 
on young Lesnier. An inquiry 
took place, which resulted in 
sending Lespagne, his wife, and 
Daignaud before the Court of 
Assizes of La Gironde — Les- 
pagne as the perpetrator of the 
murder of Claude Gay, and of 
the fire, and also as a suborner 
of false witnesses, and the wo- 
man Lespagne and Duignaud as 
guilty of false witness. The trial 
excited, in the city of Bordeaux 
and its environs, an _ interest 
which will be casily understood, 
and which filled the hall with an 
anxious and overflowing throng. 
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The bitter reproaches which Les- | they arc benevolent fictions 
nier’s advocate directly addressed raised to temper the severity of 
against the three accused were | deserved retribution; they are 
richly deserved, although thcy!the John Docs and the Richard 
do not accord with our forms of} Roes of judicial forbearance. 
criminal justice. Monsieur the; M. Gergerts instituted pro- 
President Delange summed up.|eccedings at civil law demanding 
The jury, after an hour and half's|the sum of fifty thousand francs 
consideration, replied negatively |damages. The court, in a sub- 
to the questions of homicide and| sequent audience devoted to this 
and ineendiarism relative to Les-| decision, allowed ten thousand 
pagne, and affirmatively to those|francs damages to Lesnier. It 
of blows resulting in death, with-|now rests with the supreme court 
out the intention of causing it,|(perhaps it may be done pleoney) 
and of subornation of false wit-|to cancel the sentence of July 
nesses. ‘The woman Lespagne|cighteen hundred and_forty- 
and eprops page were declared|cight, as irreconcilable with that 
guilty of false witness. Attenua-|of March, eighteen hundred and 
ting circumstances were adinitted | fifty-five, and to remand the ac- 
im favour of the three accused.; cused before a new court, to pro- 
in consequence of this verdict,|nounce a final and definitive 
the three accused were each con- |judgmeut on their fate. The man 
demned to twenty years of hard| Lespagne will probably get hard 
labour. labour for life. 

What the “attenuating cir-| The immense revulsion in the 
cumstances” were, Heaven may |tide of Lesnier’s existence can be 
know, but no mortal can guess,|appreciated only hy himself; and 
unless M. Lesnicr will have the| scarcely by himself, yet. It takes 
magnanhnity to suggest any in| time for such a serics of events 
his forthcoming autobiography. |to ferment, and work themselves 
All that one is able to make out} clear, in a man’s thoughts and 
of the ineaning of “attcnuating|feelings. Lookers on can only 
eircuistances ” in France is, that] say, that if similar judicial errors 
they are the representatives, injare happily becoming rarer from 
so inany letters and syllables, of| year to year, the real point to be 
an unwillingness to strike the] arrived at is, to make their com- 
last irrevocable blow; they arc| mission impossible. Again, too, 
the sobering influence which|that if committed ey should 
time interposes between the com-|not be irretrievable. o man 
mission of a crime and its punish-| living can be secure that he shall 
iment; they are the angels of|never be the object of unfounded 
mercy who shout to justice , ‘‘ be-| accusations; no man can be sure 
ware lest preventive punishment; of not being surprised, uncon- 
become revenge and retaliation!” | sciously mixed up with doubt- 
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ful and even suspicious cireum- 
stances. And if things go wrong; 
if a sentence past recal is pro- 


the entire abolition of the punish- 
ment of death in certain cases —: 
the facts thus bricfly related are’ 
sufficient to make us ponder se- 
riously the question, whether we: 
have aright to hang, or not, cri-: 
ininals who have been feund: 


_pro-.Mayenue and La Sarthe. 
nounced — without entertainmg: 


had, b 


of 


Son, government commissary to 
the coal-mine company of La 
Mon- 


sieur Lesnier, late schoolmaatar, 


condenmed in eighteen hundred 


and forty-seven to hard labour 
for life for murder and arson, 
his exemplary conduct, 
merited the confidence of the 
conunissaire of the Bagne, who 
employed him in his office when, 


vuilty of murder, by twelve men! seven years after his condemna- 
of fallible judement, except upon ‘tion, his innocence was coinplete- 
evidence that amounts to demon-ijly demonstrated, thanks to the 
stration of guilt. ‘pious and active devotion of his 

The newspapers report that|father. In consequence of a judg- 
one of the jury, who condemned|ment- pronounced against the 
esnier, went and shook hands|real perpetrators of the double 
with hin, expressing at the samejcrime, whose maniecuvres had 
time his regrets and his felicita-jinisled the anthorities, he has 
tions. We can sympathise with, been discharged, by a decree of 
the tempest and struggle in that! the Court of Assizes of the Haute 
juror’s mind, and congratulate|Garonne of the twenty -seventh 
him on the happiness he mustjof June, from the accusation 


feel now, on remembcring that 
Lesnicr was ouly sentenced to 
hard labour for life. but the 
judge who has ever hung an in- 
nocent nan — can he banish from 
his presence, by night or by day, 
the carnest, tearful, pale, pro- 
testing phantom, to whom the 
last words he deigned to address 
were, “the Lord have mercy on 
YOUR BOUL!” 

InaFrench newspaper, bearing 
the date of July the eleventh, 
cighteen hundred and fifty-five, 
appears the following: — ‘1 
order of the Emperor, his Excel- 
lency the Minister of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works, 
has just named Monsicur Lesnicr, 


brought against him. This formal 
reparation did not completcly 
pay the debt owed by society; 
and it has been the wish of his 
majesty, in giving M. Lesnicr an 
honournble employment, to re- 
pair the ruin brought upon him 
by a fatal judicial error.” 

This is satisfactory, and as it. 
should be. But if “M. Lesnicr, 
instead of being condemmed to 
forced work for life, had been 
buried in quicklime within the 
precincts of a jail, all the repara- 
tion that socicty and the Secretary 
of State could have made would be 
the restoration of what remained 
of his remains to his fricnds, to 
receive the posthumous compli- 
mcut of decent burial. 


* 
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Tnx disclosures in reference to 
the adulteration of Food, Drinks, 
and Drugs, for which the public 
are indebted to the vigor and 
spirit of our contemporary Tu 
Lancet, lately inspired us with 
the idea of originating a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the extensive 
adulteration of certain other ar- 
ticles which it is of the last im- 
portance thut the country should 
possess in a genuine state. Every 
class of the general public was 
included in this large Commis- 
sion; and the whole of the ana- 
lyses, tests, observations, and 
experiments, were made by that 
accomplished practical chemist, 
Mr. Buu. 

The first subject of inquiry 
was that article of universal con- 
cemuaey familiarly known in 
eng: and as “Government.” Mr. 
Bull produced a sample of this 
saat epaape By purchased about the 
middle of July in the present 
year, at a wholesale establish- 
ment in Downing Street. The 
first remark to be made on the 
sample before the Commission, 
Mr. Bull observed, was its exces- 
sive dcarness. ‘here was little 
doubt that the genuine article 
could be furnished to the public, 
at a fairer profit to the real pro- 
ducers, for about fifty per cent 
less than the cost price of the 
specimen under consideration. 
in 2 hse fe 
an exceedingly poor and low de- 
scription; being deficient in fla- 
vor, character, clearness, bright- 
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ness,nnd almost everyotherrequi- 
site. It was what would be popular- 
ly termed wishy-washy, muddled, 
and flat. Mr. Bull pointed out to 
the Commission, moating on the 
top of this sample, a volatile in- 
gredient, which he considered 
had no business there. It might 
be harmless enough, taken into 
the system at a debating-society, 
or after a public dinner, or a 
comic song; but in its present 
connection, it was dangerous. It 
had not improved with keeping. 
It had come into use as a rea 

means of making froth, but froth 
was exactly what ought not to be 
found at the top of this article, or 
indeed in any part of it. The 
sample before the Commission, 
was frightfully adulterated with 
immense infusions of the common 
weed called Talk. Talk, in such 
combination, was a rank Poison. 
He had obtained a precipitate of 
Corruption from this purchase. 
He did not mean metallic co- 
ruption, as deposits of gold, sil- 
ver or copper; but, that species 
of corruption which, on the pro- 
per tests being applied, turned 
white into black, and black into 
white, and likewise engendered 
quantities of parasite vermin. He 
had tested the strength of the 
sample, and found it not nearly 
up to the mark. He had detected 
the presence of a Grey deposit in 
one large Department, which pro- 
duced vacillation and weakness; 


the specimen was of|indisposition to action to-day, 


and action upon compulsion 
to-morrow. He considered the 
sample, onthe whole, decidedly 
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unfit for use. Mr. Bull went on to| Transplant anything from soil 
say, that he had purchased ano-|and conditions it was fit for, to 
ther specimen of the same com-|soil and conditions it was not fit 
modity at an opposition ecstab-|for, and you immediately had 
lishment over the way, which|Noodiedom. The germs of self- 
bore the sign of the British Lion, | propagation contained within this 
and proclaimed itself, with the| baleful poison, were incalculable: 
aid of a Brass Band, as ‘‘'‘The|Noodledom uniformly and con- 
only genuine and patriotic shop;”"|stantly engendering Noodledom, 
but, that he had found it equally | until every availableinch of space 
deleterious; and that he had not! was over-run by it. The history 
succeeded in discovering anyj|of the adulteration of the drug 
dealer in the commodity under |now before the Commission, he 
consideration who sold it in aiconccived to be this: — Every 
genuine or wholesome state. wholesale dealer in that drug was 

The bitter drug called Public| sure to have on hand, in begin- 
Offices, formed the next subject|ning business, a large stock of 
of inquiry. Mr. Bull produced} Noodledom; which was extremely 
an immense number of samples|cheap,and lamentably abundant. 
of this drug, obtained from shops|He immediately mixed the drug 
in Downing Street, Whitebhall,|with the poison. Now, it was the 
Palace Yard, the Strand, and|peculiarity of the Public- Office 
elsewhere. Analysis had detected | trade that the wholesale dealers 
in every one-of them, from se-|were constantly retiring from 
venty-five to ninety-eight per| business, and having successors. 
cent of Noodledom. Noodledom|A new dealer came into posses- 
was a deadly poison. An over-|sion of the already adulterated 
dose of it would destroy a whole;stock, and he, in his turn, in- 
nation, and he had known are-|fused into it a fresh quantity of 
cent case where it had caused the | Noodledom from his own private 
death of many thousand men. It!store. Then, on his retirement, 
was sometimes called Routine,|came another dealer who did the 
sometimes Gentlemanly Business,!same; then, on his retirement, 
sometimes The Best Intentions, |another degler who did the same; 
and sometimes Amiable Incapa-iand so on. Thus, many of the 
city; but, call it what you would,/samples before the Commission, 
analysis always resolved it into! positively contained nothing but 
Noodledom. ‘There was nothing! Noodledom — enough, in short, 
in the whole united domains ofjto paralyze the whole country. 
the animal, vegetable, and mi-|To the question, whether the 
neral kingdoms, so incompatible |useful properties of the drug be- 
with all the functions of life as|fore the Commission were not of 
Noodledom. It was producible/|necessity impaired by these mal- 
with most unfortunate ease./|practices, Mr. Bull replied, that 
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all the samples were perniciously 
weakened, and that half of them 
were good for nothing. To the 
question, how he would remedy 
a state of things so much to be 
deplored, Mr. Bull replied, that 
he would take the drug out of 
the hands of mercenary dealers 
altogether. 

Mr. Bull next exhibited three 
or four samples of Lawn-sleeves, 
warranted at the various estab- 
lishments from which they had 
been procured, to be fine and 
spotless, but evidently soiled and 
composed of inferior materials 
ill made up. On one pair, he 
pointed out extensive stains of 
printer’s-ink, of a very foul kind; 
also a coarse interweaving, which 
on examination clearly betrayed, 
without the aid of the micro- 
scope, the fibres of the thistle, 
Old Bailey Attorneyisin. A third 
pair of these sleeves, though sold 
as white, were really nothing but 
the ordinary Mammon pattern, 
chalked over — a fact which Mr. 
Bull showed to be beyond dispute, 
by merely holding them up to the 
light. He represented this branch 
of industry as overstoked, and in 
an unhealthy condition. 

‘There were then placed upon 
the table, several samples of Bri- 
tish Peasant, to which Mr. Bull 
expressed himself as particularly 
solicitous to draw the attention 
of the Commission, with one plain 
object: the good of his beloved 
country. He remarked that with 
that object before him, he would 
not inquire into the gencral con- 
dition, whether perfectly healthy 
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or otherwise, ofany of the samples 
now produced. He would not 
ask, whether this specimen or 
that specimen might have been 
stronger, larger, better fitted 
for wear and tear, and less liable 
to early decay,if the human crea- 
ture were reared with a little more 
of such care, study, and atten- 
tion, as were ri htfally bestowed 
on the vegetable world around it. 
But, the samples before the Com- 
mission had been obtained from 
every county in England, and, 
though brought from opposite 
parts of the kingdom, were alike 
deficient in the ability to defend 
their country by handling a gun 
or a sword, or by uniting in any 
mode of action, as a disciplined 
body. It was said in a breath, 
that the Luglish were not a mili- 
tary people, and that they made 
(equally on the testimony of their 
friends and enemies), the best 
soldiers inthe world. Hehoped 
that in a time of war and common 
danger he might take the liberty 
of putting those opposite asser- 
tions into crucible of Common 
Scnse, cousuming the Humbug, 
and producing the Truth — at 
any rate he would, whether or no. 
Now, he begged to inform the 
Commission that, in the samples 
before them and thousands of 
others, he had carefully analysed 
and tested the British l’easant, 
and had found him to hold in 
combination just the same quali- 
ties that he always had possessed. 
Analysing and testing, however, 
as a part of the inquiry, certain 
other matters not fairly to be sc- 
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parated from it, he (Mr. Bull) had 
found the said Peasant to have 
been some time ago disarmed by 
lords and gentlemen who were 
jealous of their game, and by ad- 
ministrations — hirers of spies 
and suborners of false witnesses 
—who wercjcalous of their power. 
“So, if you wish to restore to 
these samples,” said Mr. Tull, 
“the serviccable quality that I 
find to be wanting in them, and 
the absence of which so much 
surprises you, be a little more 
patriotic and a little less timor- 
ously selfish; trust your Pcasant 
a little more; instruct him a little 
better, in a freeman’s knowledge 
— notin a good child’s merely; 
and yon willsoon have yvuur Saxon 
Bowmen with percussion rifles, 
and may save the charges of your 
Foreign Legion.” 

Having withdrawn the samples 
to which his observations referred 
—-the production whercof,iu con- 
nection with Mr. GBull’s remarks, 
had powerfully impressed the as- 


sembled Conimission, some of 
whom even went so far as to re-!'ceeded with his 


gister vows on the spot that they 
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He congratulated the Commission 
on there being at least one com- 
modity enjoyed by Great Britain, 
with which nobody successfully 
meddled, and of which the Public 
always had an ample supply, un- 
attended by the smallest prospect 
of failure in the perennial crop. 
On the subsidence of the sen- 
sation of pleasure with which this 
ravi announceinent was re- 
ecived, Mr. Bull informed the 
Commission, that he now ap- 
proached the most serious and 
the most discouraging part of his 
tusk. Ite would not shrink from 
a faithful description of the la- 
borious and painful analysis 
which formed the crown of his 
labors, but he would prepare the 
Commission to be shocked by it. 
With these introductory words, 
he laid before them a specimen 
of Representative Chamber. 
When the Commission had 
examined, obviously with emo- 
tions of the most poignant and 
painful nature, the miserable 
sample produced, Mr. Bull pro- 
description. 
The specimen of Representative 


would look into this matter some Chamber to which he invited their 
day — Mr. Bull laid before the:anxious attention, was brought 
Commission a great varicty of ex-: from Westminster Market. It had 
tremely finc specimens of ge-'becn collected there inthe month 
nuine ritish Joh. Fle expressed of July in the present year. No 
his opinion that these thriving’ particular counter had been re- 
Plants upon the public property,: sorted to more than another, but 
were absolutely immortal: so.the whole market had been laid 
Sur Preniely, did they flourish,.under contribution to furnish 
and so perseveringly were they'the sample. Its diseased con- 
cultivated. Job was the only ar- dition would be apparent, with- 
ticle he had found in England, in‘out any scientific aids, to the 
a perfectly unadultcratcd state.'most shortsighted individual. It 
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was fearfully adulterated with|might revolt at it — and justly — 
Talk, stained with Job, and di-|still they did endure it, and did 
luted with large quantities of co-|look on at the Market in which it 
loring matter of a false and dc-|was exposed. In answer to these 
ceptive nature. It was thickly|inquiries, Mr. Bull offered the 
overlaid with a varnish which he /|following explanation. 

had resolved into its component| In respect of the wretched con- 
parts, and had found to be made|dition of the article itself (he 
of Trash (both maudlin and de-|said), he attributed that result, 
fiant), boiled up with large quan-| chiefly, to its being in the hands 
tities of Party Turpitude, and a/jof those unprincipled wholesale 
heap of Cant. Cant, he need not/| dealers to whom he had already 
tellthe Commission, was the worst|referred. When one of those 
of poisons. [twas almostincon-|dealecrs succeeded to a business 
ceivable to him how an article in|— or “came in,” according to the 
itself so wholesome as Represen- | slang of the trade — his first pro- 
tative Chamber, could have been|ceeding, after the adulteration 
got into this disgraceful state. It 
was mere Carrion, wholly unfit 
for human consumption, and cal- 
culated to produce nausca and 
vomiting. 

On being questioned by the 
Commission, whether, in addi-|the trade had been so long in the 
tion to the deleterious substances; hands of these men, and one of 
already mentioned, he had de-|them had so uniformly imitated 
tected the presence of Humbug/another (however violent their 


Public Office with Noodledom, 
in the sample before them, Mr. ee mene be among 


was to consider how he could ad- 
ulterate and lower his Represen- 
tative Chamber. This he did by 
a variety of arts, recklessly em- 
ploying the dirtiest agents. Now, 


Bull replied, “Humbug? Rank/)themselves), in adulterating this 
Humbug, in one form or another, | commodity, that respectable per- 
pervades the entire mass.” He|sons who wished to do business 
went on to say, that he thought/fairly, had been prevented from 
it rane in human nature to rear Dhegned capital, whatever 
endure, for any length of time, |it might be,in this branch of com- 
the close contemplation of this!merce,and had indeed been heard 
specimen: so revolting was it to|to declare in many instances that 

lthe senses. Mr. Bull was asked, |they would prefer the calling of 
whether he could account; first,|an honest scavenger. Again, it 
for this alarming degeneracy in|was to be observed, that the be- 
an article so important to the/fore-mentioned dealers, being for 
~Public; and secondly, forits ac- {the most part in large way, had 
swijeptance by the Public? The/numbers of retainers, tenants, 
‘@iommission observing that how- | tradesmen, and workpeople, upon 
ver the stomachs of the people|whom they put off their bad Re- 
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presentative Chamber, by com- 
pelling them to take it whether 
they liked it or not. In respect 
of the acceptance of this dread- 
ful commodity by the Public, Mr. 
Bull observed, that it was not to 
be denied that the Public had 
been much too prone to accept 
the coloring matter in preference 
to the genuine article. Some- 
times it was Blood, and some- 
times it was Becr; sometimes it 
was Talk, and sometimes it was 
Cant; but, mere coloring-matter 
they certainly had too often 
looked for, when they should 
have looked for bone and sinew. 
They suffered heavily for it now, 
and he believed were penitent; 
there was no doubt whatever in 
his mind that they had arrived at 
the mute stage of indignation, 
and had thoroughly found this 
article out. 

One further question was put by 
the Commission: namely, what 
hope had the witness of secing 
this necessary of English life, re- 
stored to a genuine and whole- 
some state? Mr. Bull returned, 
that his sole hope was in the Pub- 
lic’s resolutely rejecting all co- 
loring matter whatsoever — in 
their being equally inexorable 
with the dealers, whether they 
threatened or cajoled — and in 
their steadily insisting on beiug 
provided with the commodity in 
@ pure and useful form. he 
Commission then adjourned, in 
exceedingly low spirits, sine die. 
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THE LITTLE CHORISTER. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THat day, Ange was very sad. 
He felt his heart heavy within 
him, it was so sad to be an or- 
phan— so lone in the world, with 
nobody to love him. It was true 
Father Mathurin was very kind 
to him; but then he did not take 
much notice of Ange, for he 
was a very little boy; and old 
Jeannette was really cross, and 
scolded him almost every day, in 
spite of everything he did to 
please her. How ditferent it was 
with the other boys of the choir: 
they had all homes, and mothers 
to love and tend them, and sisters 
to play with. Guillaume had a 
brother, a soldier, who took him 
on his knee, and told him won- 
derful stories of forei parts 
when he went home from the 
choir, and showed him his sword 
and his gun, and taught him how 
he should use it if he lived to be a 
man. Little Charles had a sister 
who sung, and taught him to sing 
his part so well in the choir, 
that Father Mathurin praised him 
above all other, and made him 
lead the others. Poor Ange! He 
had no brother, no sisters. He 
lived with Father Mathurin and 
old Jeannette, who took no 
thought of telling stories to 
amuse him, and no one helped 
him with his lessons, so that he 
was often in disgrace, though he 
tried to do well, and loved Father 
Mathurin very much, and wished 
to please him. 
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This day, Ange thought more 
than ever on all these things. 
Jeannette had been Gaieuall 
cross; and the lessons he had to 
learn seemed as if they would not 
stay properly in his head. It had 
been a very difficult mass that 
morning, and Ange felt that he 
was singing wrong. Hc thought 
Father Mathurin’s eyes were fixed 
severely upon him all the time, 
and the whole church seemcd to 
be filled with the discord of his 
little voice. 

Accordingly, when Ange went 
with the other boys to the evening 
servicc, his large eycs were red 
with weeping, and thcre was 
something vcry like despair 
gnawing at his heart. 

It was a very beautiful, sacred- 
looking place, thatold Cathedral, 
those high Gothic arches of sad- 
coloured stone, now and then 
tinged with beautiful colours from 
the sun’s rays through the win- 
dows of many-coloured stained 
glass. And the old carved oak 
pulpit, black with age; and the 
choir; and the very high seats 
where Ange sat, all curiously 
earved, and some with suc 
strange hobgoblin-looking fi- 
gures, s0 unreal, and yet so life- 
ike, that they seemed almost to 
move in the twilight; and Ange 
would have been dreadfully 
frightened — only that he knew 
where he was, and in whose ser- 
vice, and he felt that no evil 
poss could harm him so long as 

e put his trust in his Lord and 
Master. 
The sun was not set; its rays 
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still came through the stained 
ere and rested first on one 
ead and then on another of the 
boys in the choir; and last of all 
it came to Ange’s head, and then 
it went away altogether, and the 
church grew darker, and the 
organ played solemn and grand 
music, aud the odour of the in- 
cense still rested on the air. And 
the church grew darker and 
darker, and lights were lighted 
in different parts, but they seemed 
lo burn very dimly, and to make 
little aureoles round themselves, 
and leave cvery one else in dark- 
ness —the cathedral was too vast 
for anything but the sun to light 
it; and Father Mathurin mounted 
into the pulpit, to preach. And 
Ange, wearied with weeping and 
sorrow, felt a repose stealing 
over his troubled little heart. And 
he tried very hard to listen to 
whatFather Mathurin was saying, 
and to keep his eyes wide open 
and fixed upon him; but he could 
not do it. It seemed as though 
two leaden weights were tied to 
his eyes; and then, when he did 
open them, Father Mathurin 
seemed to be spinning about, and 
his voice sounded more like the 
buzzing of bees than Ange’s na- 
tivelanguage. The struggle lasted 
some time, and Ange rubbed his 
eycs again and again; but it was 
of no use, and at last the poor 
little head fell upon his breast, 
and Ange fell fast asleep. 
Guillaume, who sat next Ange, 
was busy whispering to the boy 
next him, how his brother's re- 
giment was ordered to Paris, and 
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so Jean would see the beautiful 
queen, and perhaps be made a 
captain by her, for he was a very 
handsome man, so0 the queen 
could not fail to notice him, 
Guillaume thought; and Guil- 
laume was in such a hurry to run 
home and talk to Jean about it, 
that he never thought of Ange; 
and indeed if he had, he would 
have thought that Ange was al- 
ready gonc home, for the arms 
of the seat were so large, and so 
much carved, and Ange had sunk 
down s0 much since he had fallen 
asleep, that he really did not look 
like a little boy at all, but more 
like a heap of something left in 
the choir that nobody felt in- 
clined to take any notice of. 

And Father Mathurin’s sermon 
was ended, and the lights were 
all put out, and the people left 
the church onc by one, and then 
the last step was heard echoing 
through the lofty building; and 
then the sound of the great key 
in the old lock, and the clink of 
the other keys onthesame bunch, 
as the old vergerlocked the doors; 
and then a deep silence — and 
little Ange was still asleep in the 
onStiil ol ftl 

Still sleeping, soft ecace- 
fully, janocentiy: as iiough he 
had been on the softest bed of 
down, — a sleep that refreshed 
his weariness, and madc him lose 
allthought of trouble. First, he 
sleptin allunconsciousness, every 
thought drowned in the world of 
sleep; then came a beautiful vi- 
sion before him — an angel so 
pure and beautiful, there was a 
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light of glory around him, and, 


as he drew near to Ange, he 
seemed to cing J an atmosphere 
of music with him; and ge, 


though he knew it was a spirit, 
feltno fear. And then Ange, in 
his dream, fell upon his knees, 
and prayed that Jeannette's heart 
might be softened towards him; 
that he might have stren to 


be good, and that there might 
be somebody to love him like a 


mother. Then, by the angel’s 
side, faintly shadowed out, was a 
eae wan face, and frail, slender 
orm, beautiful, but sad, and in 
her arms, resting its head upon 
her shoulder, lay a_ beautiful 
child. To these two mist-like 
figures the angel pointed, and 
Ange cried, clasping his little 
hands together, still on his knees, 
and with tears of hope and joy 
stealing down his face. 

“Qh, how IL would love her, 
angel, is she not my mother?” 

And the neues faded away; 
and the angel came quite close 
to Ange and Icant over him; and 
then a peace greater than before 
came over him, and the sleep of 
unconsciousness returned. 

What noise was that that 
startled Ange out of his sleep? 
Iiow heavy old Jeannette trod 
—she who always wore list shoes 
in the house! Ah, Ange must 
have overslept himself, and Jean- 
nette must have on her sabots to 
go to market! But that sound — 
it was a key turning in a lock; 
and then, the sound of huge 
heavy doors being thrown open. 
‘“Where am1?” cried little Ange, 
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etting up and rubbing his eyes; 
pad then he stared eound Bim: 
first amazed and then aghast. In 
the cathedral he had slept all 
night — in the cathedral! And 
then came the terrible thought of 
how old Jeannette would scold 
him, and how displeased Father 
Mathurin would be. And then 
he sat down and cried, fairly 
overpowered by this new trouble, 
dreading to go home, for fear of 
old Jeanette, and not knowing 
what in the world he should do. 
But then Ange dried his tears — 
for the thought of his dream 
came into his mind— and prayed 
that he might be guided to do 
that which was right; and then 
he rose and took off his little 
chorister’s gown, and folded it 
up, as he usually did after scr- 
vice, and he smoothed his hair as 
well as he could, that he might 
not look disorderly, and walked 
out of the wide-opened church- 
door with a strengthened heart, 
prepared to make a full confes- 
sion to Father Mathurin of how 
he had fallen asleep during his 
sermon, and slept all night in the 
cathedral. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anas ran all the way to Father 
Mathurin’s; he would not stop a 
moment, or even walk slowly, for 
fear his courage should fail him. 
He intended to throw himself 
first at Father Mathurin’s feet, 
and, if he should be so fortunate 
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old Jeannette, of whom poor 
Ange stood so greatly in dread. 
hen Ange arrived at Father 
Mathurin’s house, he was sur- 
prised to find a group of neigh- 
bours round the door, for it was 
yet very early, and he had quite 
forgotten that it was the day 
when the boys of the choir were 
paid their weekly salary. A mo- 
ther or sister came with each 
boy; for though Father Mathurin 
gave the money into their own 
hands, yet, when all had been 
paid, he came to the door, spoke 
to the parents, and saw that the 
money was safely delivered up to 
them, that it might not be ill 
spent. But poor Ange had for- 
poree the importance of the day, 
is heart was so full of his dream, 
and he thought it was some 
especial malice on the part of old 
Jeannette to make his disgrace 
more public. Poor Ange’s heart 
sunk within him, and he would 
fain have fun away; but there 
scemed a strange new strength, 
not his own, supporting him, and 
he made his way manfully 
through the little crowd. Jean- 
nette stood on the door-step, 
talking to the neighbours; but, 
when Ange came near her, she 
caught hold of him, and, turnin 
his little face towards her, sai 
“Why, how bright thou art! 
Where hast thou been so early!” 
And when Angc had passed, he 
heard her say to the neighbours, 
“Is he not a beautiful boy, our 
Ange?” Ange was quite bewil- 


as to procure his pardon, to pre-|dered. It seemed as though he 
‘a0 upon him to intercede with|was stilldreaming. How strange 
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that Jeannette should be so kind! 
How strange that she should 
never have missed him! And so 
Ange, lost in these conjectures, 
tried to find his way to Father 
Mathurin’s room, but he was too 
late: the boys were all coming 
out. 

Ange was very 
over, for he dreaded being dis- 
graced before the other boys, 
and he knew he had done very 
wrong to fall asleep during Fa- 
ther Mathurin’s sermon; so he 
crept quietly into Father Ma- 
thurin’s room, and waited till he 
should come back again. 

Now Ange had a little room all 
to himself, at Father Mathurin’s 
house, and every night Jeannette 
put his supper there while he was 
at the evening service; for she 
loved to spend the evening with 
Margot, and then they gossipped 
together merrily about their 
neighbours, which they would 
not have liked to do so well if 
Ange had been with them in the 
kitchen; and Father Mathurin 
always spent the evening alone, 
reading and writing, and it would 
have annoyed him very much to 
have such a little boy as Ange in 
the room with him. So Ange 
always spent the evening quite 
alone; and so it was that neither 
Jeannette nor Father Mathurin 
knew that he had been out of the 
house all night. 

“Ange!” and Ange started up 
hastily, and his heart throbbed 
very much, for it was Father Ma- 
thurin who had entered thc room, 
and the tone of his voice was 


glad it was 
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angry; ‘‘How is it that thou hast 
lain in bed so late this morning? 
dost thou not know how many 
temptations laziness leadeth thee 
into?” 

‘‘Father,” answered Ange, 
more and more surprised, ‘I 
have never been in bed all night. 
Iam very, very sorry, but Il fell 
asleep during your sermon, and 
I slept all night in the cathedral, 
and it was not till Pierre opened 
the doors this morning that 1 
awoke and ran here. Do, do for- 
give me,” and little Ange clasped 
his hands together and looked 
up in Father Mathurin’s face. 


‘¢Poor, poor child,” and some- 
thing like a tear glistened in his 
eye, and his heart smote him for 
this poor little one; for who but 
a desolate and uncared-for child 
could have been a whole night 
away from his home and none 
miss him? 


Ange had no kind mother or 
sister to take his money, so that 
he always gave his wee ly salary 
back to Father Mathurin, but this 
day Father Mathurin told Ange 
to keep it. 


‘‘ Jeannette tells me,” he said, 
“that thou art in want of a new 
a 3 , 80 go, my child, and choose 
it for thyself;” and then Father 
Mathurin stooped down and kiss- 
ed Ange, for he wished to be very 
kind, but he was naturally a very 
grave man, and not much used 
to children, and he really did not 
know how to seem kind to them. 
As soon as Ange was gone, how- 
ever, he sent for Jeannette, and 
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found fault with her for not 
paying more attention to Ange. 

“Remember,” said Father Ma- 
thurin, “‘who said ‘suffer little 
children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not,” and think how 
much we ought to love and tend 
them for his sake.” 

But old. Jeannette was ve 
angry at being found fault with, 
as people often are when they 
know they are wrong; and when 
she had Icft Father Mathurin she 
grumbled to herself about that 
troublesome boy, who was always 
getting her into some trouble or 
other, and then she went into 
neighbour Margot, who declared 
she would not bear it any longer, 
if she were Jeannctte. 

So Ange went out to buy his 
cap with the money Father Ma- 
thurin had given him, but he had 
not been out two minutcs before 
he had forgotten all about it; he 
really could think of nothing but 
his dream, when he walked up 
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The houses were built half of 
wood and there was a great deal 
of carving about them, and there 
were the oddest signs over the 
shops to indicate the occupation 
of the owner, and quaint in- 
scriptions; and then the first 
story invariably projected over 
the street, and made a sort of 
arcade for the passers by, and 
the pointed gables stood out in 
bold relief against the clear 
bright sky. Then, though the 
grass did grow in some of the 
streets because there was so 
little thoroughfare, yet Ange 
knew the face of almost every 
one he met (and this could not 
have been in a thickly-populated 
town), and many stopped to 
speak a kind word to the little 
chorister. 

Ange met Guillaume, who was 
in high glee, and invited him to 
come and sec his brother’s bright 
new regimcenutals; but Ange said 
he could not go that day, and 


and down the streets instead of|then he came to the part of the 


looking for a fit shop to buy his 
cap; he looked everywhere for 
the two figures in his dream; he 
felt so certain he should find 
them somewhcre, so sure that 
the angel had mcant he should 
see them in reality. 

Ange always loved to wander 
about that old town, it bad been 
very large and prosperous, and 
though now its brightest days 
were over, yet it had that sacred 
air of the past about it. far more 
endearing than if it had been the 


newest and most flourishing of|fainter and fainter, fait 


towis. 


town where the fair, was, and 
there he saw a van of wild beasts 
and a dancing bear, and a poli- 
chinelle, which would once have 
amused him very much; there 
too were pop-guns to shoot at a 
target, and many other amuse- 
ments, which would gencrall 
have delighted Ange above 
things. Lut now he could not fix 
his attention on anything, his 
eycs were ever watching through 
the crowd for those two loved : 
figures; and though hope grew 
in the 
beautiful angel cheered his heart, 
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and little Ange wandered on de- 
termined not to despair. 

The sun sunk lower in the 
heavens, and the brightness of 
the day was over, and it gave the 
world a melancholy tinge like 
the rays of departing hope. Ange 
was weary and worn with hope 
deferred, and at last he sat down 
by a grotesquely-carved stone 
fountain, which was in a centre 
place where four streets met, and 
there, ea da there were many 
many people passing and the 
busy hum of voices all around 
him, Ange felt quite alone. He 
sat in the sunlight and it gilded 
his hair and made the ever- 
falling water behind him sparkle 
like diamonds, and he gazed 
upon the setting splendour of 
the sun, and seemed as though 
he could see far, far beyond this 
world; and he thought ow casy 
it would be to the great, and wise, 
and merciful Creator of that 
rlorious sun to make his little 
1cart happy, and give him to 
love those sweet beings the angel 
had pointed to in his dream; and 
Ange prayed again with the in- 
tensity of all his heart, and the 
fountain ever falling murmured 
niusic to his prayer. 

And now Ange saw by the 
sunbcams that it was time for 
evening service, but the cathe- 
dral was very near, and he 
thought he might venture to stay 
a few minutes longer; it was 
almost the first time he had 
rested that day. 
lan 
head resting on his hand, when 
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suddenly he started — a shudder 
passed all over his frame; he saw 
at the corner of one of those four 
streets the figure of his dream, 
pale and wan, with an expression 
of sufiering and resignation that 
sanctified her face. Poorly clad, 
jostled by passers-by to all of 
whom she seemed a stranger, 
she stood like a wandcrer scek- 
ing a home, but the child ever 
clasped to her breast seemed 
sunk in sleep, unconscious for 
the time of sorrow or want. Ange 
would fain have run towards her, 
but he could not move; he had 
tried to stand up, but his little 
legs trembled, so that he was 
obliged to sit down again. But 
what was his joy when the figure 
moved across herself to mect 
him! TLlow he stretched out his 
arms towards her! how anxiously 
he watched cach trembling foot- 
step! She scemed so weak she 
could hardly stand. Low he 
trembled lest any of the carts or 
carringes in the street should 
touch her! 

‘““Stop a minute; that horse is 
going to back now. Oh, quick — 
quick!” 

Ange could not help crying as 
he watched her, for there were 
now many more people than 
usual in the street on account of 
the fair, and it was impossible for 
her to hear him. 

“She is safe! she is safe!” 
cried Ange, in atone of joy and 
triumph. When, just as he spoke, 
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There he satjher foot slipped, and the child 
guid and tired, with his little| fell from her arms. 


Ange gave a fearful shriek. 
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The child was almost under alto give me.” 


horse’s feet. Another instant, 
and his new found sister would 
be dead before his eyes. 

‘. Thank God — thank God, he 
has saved her!” 

Without thinking in the least 
of himself — whether of the dan- 
ger he ran, or of how weak and 
powerless a little fellow he was 
— Ange dashed forward. Another 
second, and they would both 
have becn trodden down; but he 
had seized the happy moment. 
The horse, frightened, reared: 
and in that moment Ange seized 
the affrighted little one from the 
ground, and now she was safely 
nestling in his arms. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aner placed the little onc 
gently on the ground by the 
ountain, and knelt down by the 
mother. The little girl cried 
bitterly, for she thought her mo- 
ther was dead; and Ange tried 
to comfort her, though in his own 
heart he thought so too. But 
Ange sprinkled water on the mo- 
ther’s face, and little Marguerite 
chafed her hands; and then there 
came a faint sigh, and Ange’s 
heart beat for joy, and little Mar- 
gucrite kissed her mother’s face 
and hands in ecstasy, and bathed 
her in her tears. 

‘Where is your home?” said 
Ange. 

‘We have no home,” said Mar- 
guerite, ‘“‘since my father died; 
and we have come a long, mone 
way, and I am so hungry; an 
mother says she ’s no more bread 
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And little Mar- 
guerite cried again. 

This made Ange very miser- 
able. At first he thought he 
would run home, but then he 
recollected that Father Mathurin 
would be in the cathedral, and 
certainly Jeannette would give 
him nothing. ‘Then he thought 
he would go to a baker’s shop, 
and beg some bread. Mar- 
guerite’s mother tried to rise, 
but she could not; her strength 
was exhausted, and she sank 
back again. Still Ange and Mar- 
guerite managed to rest her more 
comfortably against the stone 
coping of the fountain; and then 
Ange ouen to think again what 
he should do. To assist him in 
thinking, he put his hands in his 
pockets ; and there — oh joy! — 
lay the bright silver piece Father 
Mathurin had given him that 
morning to buy his cap, and 
which Ange — utterly unused as 
he was to have money — had 
totally forgotten. 

How supremely happy little 
Ange felt now, and how skilfully 
he avoided the carriages and 
carts; and how lightly and 

uickly he flew to neighbour 
acques, who kept a baker's 
shop. 
‘oWill this buy a loaf, neigh- 
bour Jacques?” asked Ange, 
putting down the silver coin. 

Jacques gave him the loaf, and 
off bounded Ange, never heedin 
or hearing who cried out as lou 
as he could, ‘Stop, stop, my 
little man; thou hast given me 
too much.’ 
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Ange gave some to Madelaine|Ange!” And Ange blushed very 
and some to Margucrite; and|red with so much praise, and 
then he sat and looked at them;| wondered why they should praise 
and he could not help saying to|him so much, when he had only 
himself, ‘‘Qh how happy Tam!”|done what had made him so very, 
And then he thought ot Him who| very happy. 
had heard his prayer, and given 
him his heart’s desire; and Ange 
prayed a prayer of thankfulness, 
and tears of joy rolled down his 
cheeks, for his heart was very 
full. Now, it happened that while 
Ange was sitting there, enjoying 
the luxury of a good action, and 
Madelaine and "Marguerite were 
eating their bread, Dame Pon-|And the wind blew cold, for the 
sard passed with her fair young! sun was set; and Dame Ponsard 
daughter, bothvery gaily attired, | wrapped her cloak closer round 
having come from the fair. her, and then she said — 

Dame Ponsard was the hostess| ‘‘Where dost thou sleep this 
of the Bell, and she was a kind |night?” 
motherly sort of woman, and; ‘God only knows,” answered 
knew Ange very well; for many | Madeluine, ‘‘forl have no money 
a sou she had given him to run/— no friends.” 
messages for her,andswectmeats; ‘Then Dame Ponsard paused a 
and apples, and many things she | moment, and she looked at Made- 
thought likely to please a little :lainc, and she looked at Mar- 
boy. So, when she saw Ange!guerite; and her daughter 
sitting by the fountain, she! Blanche saw what was ene 
sto per ‘in her mind, and she said, ‘Do, 

“Why, Ange, how is it that:dear mother.” And Dame Pon- 
thou art not at church? Father isard did not want much pressing, 
Mathurin will reprove thee. Why'for her own heart had spoken 
dost thou dawdle here — hadst'warmly enough in Madclaine’s 
thou not all day to play?” ibchalf. So she turned to poor 

Madelaine answered for him.:Madeclainec, and said, ‘Come, 
She told how he had saved her:thou shalt sleep in my house to- 
child, and how she was faintinginight.” And then Blanche took 
from want, and he had brought little Marguerite by the hand, all 
her bread to eat; and then she'brightly clad as she was; and 
clasped Ange to her heart, and Ange puthis hand in Madelaine’s, 
blessed him. And Dame Ponsard’s ‘and they all went to Dame Pon- 
daughter took Ange’s little hand, | sard’s house. 
and pressed it, and said, “ Dear | And Dame Ponsard pressed 


‘““Where is thy husband?” 
said Dame Ponsard to Made- 
laine. 

“My husband was a soldier, 
and was killed a month ago in 
the war,” answered poor Made- 
laine. And then she turned so 
very, very pale, Ange thought 
she was going to faint again. 
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Ange to stay and sup with them, 
but he thanked her very much,jand told how little Ange ha 
but said he must run home to Fa-' brought him a silver coin to buy 
ther Mathurin’s. a loaf, and how he had wondered 
This time, naturally enough,|how Ange came by so much 
Ange did not in the least expect;money; and finally, how he had 
Jeannette would have missed|brought the change back to Fa- 
him; but hardly had he secated|ther Mathurin. And then Father 
himself in his own little room,|Mathurin told Jacques how he 
and begun to cat his apples and|had given Ange the money to 
bread, than Jcannctte entered.|buy a cap, and how Ange had 
Her face was quite red -with|spent it to buy some bread for 
ener and she ran up to Ange,|Madelaine and Marguerite; for 
and shook him violently. ‘“Where|he would not have little Ange 
hast been all day, thou little|suspected of so wicked a thing as 
torment?” she cried. “And why /having stolen the meney. And 
didst thou not come home to thy |then neighbour Jacques took his 
dinner? — and where is the;lcave, and Father Mathurin bade 
- money Father Matburin gave | Ange good-night, and said he 
| 


Jacques entered, cap in hand 





thee to buy a cap? Thou hast)was sure to sleep well, because 
bought no cap with it, 1 warrant.”|he was a very good boy. And 
And Jeannette felt in Ange’s!Ange felt so happy, that he 
empty pockets, and drew them | thought he should never get to 
out triumphantly; and then she | sleep at all; but therc he was 
fell to shaking Ange again, and!wrong, for he was soon fast, 
boxed his cars again, and took!fast asleep, and dreaming the 
away his apples; and all bre pact: ia jumble of things ima- 
time Ange could not think of a! ginable. 

single word to say to quiet her.| | The next morning, Father Ma- 
And then Father Mathurin’s step: thurin and Ange went to Dame 
was heard, and he entered, and,Ponsard’s, and there they found 
led Ange away to his own room. | poor Madclaine very, very ill; 
And then Father Mathurin sat:and the doctor whom kind Dame 
Ange upon his knee, and said;Ponsard sent for said it was a 
very gravely, ‘‘Now, Ange, tell'fever, so every one was afraid to 
me tho truth — where hast thou' go near poor Madelaine for fear 
been all day, and what hast thou! of infection, and there was only 
done with the money I gave' little Marguerite to watch by her 
thee?” But, just then Jeannettc:and to smooth her pillow, and 
came to say that neighbour: give her the medicine that Dr. 
Jacques wished to speak with Maynard had sent her. And 
Father Mathurin, and Father: Marguerite was a very little girl 
Mathurin told Jeannette to ask!'— much younger than Ange — 
him to come in; and neighbour and so it seemed to Ange im- 
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ossible that she could do all this 
hy herself; and so Ange begged 
and prayed to bc allowed to stay 
and watch by his mother, as he 
called Madelaine. And Ange 
stayed with Madelaine, and he 
walked about so gently on his 
tiptoes in the room, that he might. 
not disturb her; and he smoothed 
her pillow with his soft little hand 
far gentler than the gentlest 
nurse; and the instant shemoved, 
he came to give her medicine, or 
some tisane to imoisten her 
parched mouth; and he never 
wearied in this labour of love. 
Sometimes, when Madelaine 
was getting better, when she fell 
asleep, Ange and Margucrite 
went for a walk, and it seemed to 
a OES that the birds sang clearer 
and flowers smelt sweeter, and 
the very river danced with a joy 
it had not known before; and 
they 
wild flowers to decorate the sick 
room, and made daisy chains as 
eat sat to rest by the river's 
side. 
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MapxLaine grew better and 
better; and when she returned to 
health she found she had two 
children to love instead of onc. 
And Father Mathurin agrecd 
that Ange should live with Made- 
laine and Marguerite; and Dame 
Ponsard found that Madelainc 


athered large bouquets ofjhandsome and Margu 
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and what. Ange gained they had 
enough to liye very comfortably ; 
and Marguerite went to the Sun- 
day-school, and helped her mo- 
ther about the house on week 
days And then, when there was 
a markct, she sold flowers, for 
where they lived there was a very 
pretty little garden, and Ange 
worked in it all his leisure hours, 
and grew lovely flowers for Mar- 
gucrite to sell at the market. 

Oh, how different Ange’s even- 
ings were now! — how Mar- 
gucrite’s little face beamed with 
joy when he came home; and 
what a nice supper Madelaiue 
always had for him! Simple as it 
was, it seeined the daintiest of 
food to him — they were sohappy 
eating it together. 

Time passed on, and Ange was 
no longer a very little boy; but 
grew to be tall and strong and 
erite grew 
to be the neatest, prettiest little 
maid in all the village. 

And when Dame Ponsard’s 
daughter Blanche was marricd, 
all said Ange was the handsomest. 
youth at the wedding-dance, and 
none danced so lightly or spoke 
so gaily as he. 

And often when Marguerite 
went to evening service and 
walked home with Ange, they 
would rest together on the stone 
coping of that same fountain, 
with the ever-murmuring water 
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Was a very good necdlcwoman,| behind them, and the sun setting 
and she gave her work to do, and just as it did of yore; and sige 
ersuaded many of the neigh-| would tell Marguerite all that he 


ours to give her work too: so|had hoped and prayed on_ that 
that with what Madelaine gained | same spot years before, and how 


~ 
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fully his dreams of happiness 
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the town, for it was the conscrip- 


were realised now;.and tears of|tion, and some hearts beat high 


gratitude would come into Mar- 
guerite’s eyes when she thought 
of all that Ange had done for 
them. 

As the time passes on, Dame 
Ponsard called upon Madelaine, 
and she said she thought Mar- 
poe might do something 

etter than sell flowcrs at the 
market. And then she told how 
Fauchette was married, and she 
wanted somcbody to supply her 
place, and thought ea en 
would suit exactly. And Mar- 
guerite, though she was very 
sorry to leave her mother and 
Ange, was yet delighted at the 
thought of doing something for 
herself; for though they were 
so happy, they were still very 
poor. d so Marguerite went 
to be Dame Ponsard’s little maid 
at the Bell, and Madelaine and 
Ange found it very triste without 
her at first, though they went to 
see her very often. Margucrite 
became the neatest, handiest 
little maid possible, and with 
such a cheerful, loveable face 
that everybody was possessed in 
her favour. 

On Sundays how happy she 
was to wander in the woods and 
by the river with Ange ; and they 
talked together of the future, and 
made suc olden plans; and in 
their plans they were always to- 
gether. It seemed quite impos- 
sible now that Madelaine, Mar- 
guemte, and Ange should ever 

e separated. 


with hopes of glory, and some 
were loth to leave their homes, 
and mothers’ hearts were anxious. 
The town was full of military, 
and there was Guillaume’s bro- 
ther Jean, with gay ribbons in 
his cap, going about the town to 
persuade the young men how 
happy a soldier's life was, and 
how charming it was to travel 
and sec the world — so much 
better than remaining all one’s 
life in this little stupid town. 

Jean tried to persuade Ange 
too, but that he could not do, for 
Ange knew what it was to be 
without a home; and, besides, he 
would not have left Madelaine 
and Marguerite of his own free 
will for any pleasures that could 
be offered him. 

At this time, too, the chateau 
was full of people, and there 
were to be very grand doings 
there indeed; for the young 


(Count Isidore was coming of 


age, and so there were fétes and 
balls and hunts all the day long; 
and as it happened that the 
young Count’s iisthday was on 
the first of May, the May-day 
féte was to be held in his beauti- 


ful park. And that morning there 
was to bea carol sung under his 
window, which had been com- 


posed expressly for the occasion, 
and Monsieur F reron, the organ- 
master, declared that Marguerite, 
should sing the first part and 
lead all the rest; and he taught 
her how she should raise her 


And then came a busy time in/|little hand when it was time to 
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begin, so that they might all sing 
together, so that the voices might 
not come one after another, like 
birds flying, as he said. 

Dame Ponsard, when she heard 
what an important part Margue- 
rite was to play in the festivities, 
was particularly anxious that 
Marguerite should look particu- 
larly nice; and so she gave hcra 
pha handsome dark blue silk 
quilted pctticoat that had be- 
longed to Blanche, and lent her 
some beautiful old lace for her 
little cap. And Ange had been 
secrctly saving up money little 
by little, so as to be able to buy 
Marguerite a pair of gold car- 
rings, and these he gave her on 
that morning, so that Marguerite 
did indeed look quite a little 
pearl that day. She had on 
clocked stockings and neat black 
shocs with high red heels, such 
as they uscd to wear in those 
days, and such a pretty chintz 
boddice and skirt, tucked up so 
as to show her quilted petticoat, 
and a black hood and cloak, and 
a dainty little muff, and, lastly, a 
beautiful bunch of spring flowers, 
which Ange had brought her 
from the garden. 

And s0, on that May morning, 
when the dew was still on the 
grass, and the sun’s rays seemed 
to cover the whole earth with dia- 
monds, the little choir took their 
way to the old chateau, and there 
ranged themselves under the win- 
dow of the young lord, to waken 
him up that day, with melody. 
When they were all grouped 
lightly before the window and 
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ready to begin. Marguerite raised 
her little hand as a signal for 
them all. Then the chorus be- 
gan; and, lastof all, the young 
lord himself opencd his window 
wide, and looked down upon 
them. The boys took off their 
caps, and shouted, tho girls curt- 
sied and waved their handker- 
chiefs, and the young Count 
threw down a number of bright 
gold pieces among them, and 
then there was a great cry of 
** Long live Count Isidore!” and 
then they went away. 

Later in the day there was a 
beautiful Maypole, and a band 
for thedancers. The park seemed 
perfectly lighted up with the 
many gy dresses and happy 
faces that were scattered about it. 
The trees were in their freshest 
green, and the frolicsome wind 
seemed to carry the peals of 
laughter through their branches, 
and make them wave and quiver 
with pleasure. Then, about mid- 
day, came all the guests from the 
chateau, beautifully dressed, and 
the young lord in the midst of 
them, with a beautiful wreath of 
flowers in his hand; and the 
ladies with him were laughing 
and talking, and their silk dresscs 
rustled and gleamed so in the 
sun, and they wore high pow- 
dered hair, and then such dainty 
little different coloured hats to 
keep off the sun. 

All the girls of the village were 
bidden to come forward that the 
young Count might see who was 
most worthy of the crown. Of 
each he asked her name, and 
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purse, and hear all that had been 
said to her. 

Then, in the soft twilight, each 
returned to his home, bearing 
bouquets of wild spring flowers 
from the woods, and the night- 
ingales sang in the soft evening 
air, and there was a still sweeter 
murmur of happy voices as they 
passed through the lanes. 


said some kind word, and held 
council of the two handsome 
ladies, and sent for Father Ma- 
thurin, and spoke to him. Then, 
to Marguerite’s great surprise 
little Rosalie came bounding up 
to her where she sat under a tree 
with Ange, and said, ‘“‘Marguc- 
rite, Marguerite! you are to be 
Queen of the May, and you 
must come now, and receive the 
crown.” Marguerite blushed till 
she looked a thousand times 
pretty than before, and Ange 
elt happy and proud of her. 
Margucrite advanced before the 

oung Count, and he spoke very 
Lindly to her, and placed the 
crown gently on her head, and 
told her that, as he had put the 
crown upon her fair young head 
and made her qucen, she must 
try more than ever to be virtuous 
and good. 

One of the handsome ladies 
came forward, and said: ‘My 
name is the Marquise de [elle 
Isle, and you must keep this for 
my sake.” While she was saying 
this, she tied round Margucrite’s 
neck a piece of black velvet, to 
which was attached a beautiful 
gold cross. The other lady, who 
was much younger, and very 
lovely, gave Marguerite a bright 
cerise-coloured little purse, and 
said: ‘My name is Mademoiselle 
de Bruntiere, and you must keep 
this for remembrance of me.” 
Marguerite curtsied, and thanked 
them very much, and returned to 
her companions; and they all 
crowded round her to see the 
beautiful wreath, and cross, and 






























CHAPTER V. 


Bor the prosperity of the little 
family was destined not to be of 
long duration. Something oc- 
curred which promised to break 
up all their peaceful happiness. 
Ange was drawn for the conscrip- 
tion. 

On the evening of that dread- 
ful day, Ange, with a heavy 
heart, came to see Marguerite, 
and acquaint her with the mis- 
fortune that had befallen them; 
the tears flowed silently down 
Marguerite’s pale face, and Ange 
could find no words to comfort 
her as they stood together in the 
twilight, in the porch, and the 
old sign of the Bell swung 
drearily to and fro before them. 
reps it was, before Ange could 
tear himself away that night, and 
wearily and drearily poor Mar- 
guerite entered the house, after 
she had watched Ange down the 
street, and seen his figure grow 
less and icss in the dusk of the 
evening. Then Marguerite re- 
tired to her own little room, and 
threw herself on her bed, and 
cried as though her heart would 
break. Then she sat up, and 
thought. 
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There was a way to set free word about it to Madelaine or 
Ange, but then that way scemed Ange, for tear he should try and 
itseif an impossibility. Blanche’s prevent her selling the ear-rings. 
husband had been drawn, had Marguerite put on her cloak and 
been bought off; but, todo that hood, and tied up her ear-rings 
for Ange, Marguerite must pos-:and cross in her handkerchief, 
sess twenty louis — and that and she then, with, a heavy 
seemed perfectly impossible —-heart, took her way to Farmer 
poor Marguerite’s wages were: Bouset’s, quite alone. 
only ten crowns a-ycar, and that; It was a long, long way, up hill 
was just two louis and a half,;and down dale, but a very beau- 
then there were the four sous|tiful road. The morning was 
that had been given to Margue-|fresh, and clear, and everythin 
rite in the little purse; and the in nature looked very love with 
bright golden louis the young:its young spring dregusand: there 
Count had thrown from the win-:!were wild lilies and violets, and 
dow, all of which Madelaine had} primroses, on either side of the 
in keeping for her. Then Mar-!road, and the birds sang very 
guerite thought of her ear-rings!sweetly; but Marguerite took no 
and cross, and wondered how/heed of all these beauties now; 
much they were worth, the ear-|:nd the birds’ songs did not seem 
rings dear Ange had ee her, {for her, and the flowers looked 
and Marguerite kissed them for |faded in her eyes, for the thought 
his sake; and with all this woc;that Ange was going to leave 
weighing upon her mind, poor|them had taken all beauty from 
Marguerite went to bed, and fell|everything. 
asleep, murmuring ‘l'wenty louis| And when Marguerite reached 
— Twenty louis! the top of the last hill she felt 

The next day, as she was/very hot and weary, and so sat 
dressing herself Marguerite re-|down on the soft grass, mixed 
membered how Angeliquc, the|with wild thyme, and heather, to 
daughter of Farmer Bouset, had/rest; and the wild ferns grew so 
admired her ear-rings — how she |tall around her, that they almost 
had said they were the prettiest; made a shade; and then Margue- 
she had ever seen, and that she|rite untied her handkerchief, in 
should try and get a pair like|which werc the ear-rings and the 
them. Yes, certainly, Angelique | cross, to look at them as her own, 
would buy the ear-rings, and,|for the last time. And, as she 
perhaps, the cross, too; for he/|sat there, Marguerite grew very 
was a rich man, Farmer Bouset,|thirsty, and then she bethought 
and very fond of Angelique. So/herot a little mountain-rill, which 
Marguerite asked Dame Pon-}came out ofa rock close by, that 
surd’s leave to go out for the|was celebrated for its delicious 
day; and she would not say ajwater, and so Marguerite put the 
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handkerchief down, with her ear- 
rings upon it — in a conspicuous 
spot, where she should be sure to 
see it again in a moment — and 
then she ran to get the water; 
and the wind was s0 great that it 
almost blew gd beer ps petti- 
coat over her head, as she 
stooped to catch the water in her 
hands; and it had made Marguc- 
rite’s hair quite rough, so she 
stood for a moment to smooth it 
with her wet hands, that she 
might not look untidy when she 
arrived at the farm. 

But when Marguerite returned 
to the spot where she thought 
she had left her handkerchief, 
there it was not. She searched a 
long time in vain, without seeing 
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whole day long quite uselessly, 
and then she saw that it was near 
sunset, and that for that day it 
would be no use searching any 
more. With a heavy heart and 
weary feet, Margucrite took her 
way ome. — ; 

nee again by the fountain sat 
Marguerite and Ange; and Mar- 
guerite, foot-sore and sad, told 
Ange how she had lost the ear- 
eee and cross, and so all hope 
of their being able toraise twenty 
louis was gone. Marguerite, quite 
overcome, hid her face in her 
handkerchief and wept bitterly. 
Just then came the sound of a 
horse’s footsteps close to them, 
and Marguerite, despite her grief, 
looked up, and saw the young 


anything of either ear-rings or|Count Isidore. And when he saw 
handkerchief; but at last, atsome|Margucrite’s face, he stopped his 
distance from her, blown by the | horse and said: 


wind, she saw something white, 


that looked more like a piece of|of May 
else.|soon in tears?” 


white paper than anythin 
She ran after it, and it was blown 
on and on: still she followed, 
and at last reached it. Margue- 
rite picked up the handkerchief, 
but ear-rings and cross were 
gone — it was the empty shell 
without the kernel. 

The whole day Marguerite 
wandered about the common, 
but, alas! there were so many 
tall ferns, and so much heather 
and wild thyme everywhere, she 
could never feel certain of the 
precise spot where she had been. 
Sometimes she thought it was 
one place where she had sat 


down, sometimes another; and|Ange and 


she searched and searched the 


&é 


hy! art thou not the Queen 
What has made thee so 


And then Marguerite told him 
how Ange had been drawn for 
the conscription, and how she 


had gone to sell the ear-rings 
and the cross the handsome lady 
had piven her to Angelique of 
the Bouset farm; how on the 


common the ear-rings had been 
lost. And then Marguerite’s tears 
flowed a-fresh. 

The young Count passed on, 
and looked very grave, for he 
had had so many petitions about 
the conscription that he had been 
obliged to refuse all, and felt he 
could not openly do anything for 
arguerite. 
hen Marguerite returned that 
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night to Dame Ponsard’s, she 
found some very grand people 
indeed were coming to dine there 
the next day, and the whole 
house was in a state of confusion 
preparing things forthem. The 
dining-room was to be decorated 
with laurels and flowers, and the 
band of the young Count’s regi- 
ment was to play during dinner, 
and every honour was to be paid 
them ; for though these travellers 
were only called the Comte and 
Comtesse du Nord, yet the cou- 
rier said that was a feigned 
name, and they were, in fact, 
heirs to one of the greatest 
crowns in Europe. 

The next day Margucrite could 
not go to look after her ear-rings, 
for she had a great deal to do. 

All day these great pcople 
were expected, and at last there 
was @ great noise of carriages, 
and they stopped before the door 
of the Bell, and a great, great 
many people were there to see 
the travellers descend; and then 
Dame Ponsard, rather awe- 
stricken, but still a smiling and 
courteous hostess, stood in the 
porch to receive them, and 
showed them to their rooms. And 
then came the dinner; and poor 
Marguerite, with her pale face 
and red eyes, had to help others 
to wait at table. 

And the young Count Isidore 
was there, and he sat on one side 
of the great lady, and her hus- 
band on the other; and they 
talked a great deal all the dinner, 
but Marguerite never noticed 
whether they looked at her or 
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!not — she could think of nothin 

| but Ange. Hut at the end o 
the dinner, when the dessert was 
on the table, and all the ser- 
vants were going away, the 
aoe beckoned to Marguerite and 
called her by her name; and Mar- 
guerite came, and felt very shy 
and nervous, for it was all she 
could do to help crying, her 
heart was so sad. 

“So thou art the Queen of the 
May,” said the lady, kindly. 
‘¢ And now tell me, why are thy 
cyes so red with tears?’ 

‘‘Ange has been drawn for the 
conscription, madame,” answered. 
Margucrite, inasad, low voice. 

‘‘And dost thou love Ange so 
much ?”’ 

‘““Oh, yes, very, very much,” 
answered Marguerite; and, de- 
spite of herself, she blushed quite 
red, and the tear-drops came in 
her eyes again. 

“ And how much money would 
it take to free Ange from this 
conscription?” said the lady’s 
husband. 

“Oh, a very large sum; more 
than we could ever have,” an- 
swered Marguerite. 

“But how much?” said the 
Countess. 

‘‘Alas! twenty louis, madame,” 
answered poor Marguerite. And 
then she wiped her eyes on the 
corner of her apron, and made 
a sort of half-movement to go 
away; for she felt that if she 
stayed much longer she should 
burst into tears. 

‘Hold out thy apron, my 
child ,” said the Countess, gaily. 
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And then from her purse she took 
twenty louis and strewed them 
into cag, V pela apron. 

Poor Marguerite could not 
speak a word to thank a kind 
benefactress: she gave a little 
scream of astonishment and joy, 
and the louis rolled on the floor. 
And she knelt and kissed the 
lady’s dress, which was all the 
thanks she could offer; for Mar- 
guerite’s heart was too full for 
words. 

As soon as Marguerite had a 
little recovered from her agita- 
tion, she ran off to thcir home to 
find Madelainc and Ange, and 
impart her joyful tidings. And 
then she was sadly disappointed 
to find that Ange was not there. 
He had been outall day, Made- 
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retired together to Margucrite’s 
little room, and Marguerite told 
how kind the great lady had been 
to her, and how she could not 
help thinking that the youn 
Count had told their story, an 
interested the great lady in their 
behalf; and arguerite drew 
from her pocket the little card 
which gave Ange his frecdom. 
And then Madclaine clasped 
Ange to her heart, and kissed 
him again and again; and Mar- 
gucrite felt as happy as though 
she had been areal queen. 

And at that moment came a 
tap at the door; and it was dear, 
kind Dame Ponsard come to con- 
gratulate them on their happi- 
ness. And then Marguerite had 
to tell her story all over again; 


laine said; but the two took|but she did not the least mind it: 


counsel together, and determined 
to hasten to the mayor’s that 
night, in spite of Ange’s being 
away, and obtain his dismissal; 
for Marguerite felt quite uncasy 
at havin 


money in her possession, for fear ' tell his sto 


she could have told it all day 
long — she was so happy. 

“Rut what a pity that thou hast 
lost thy cross and thy ear-rings 
all for nothing,” said Dame Pon- 


such a large sum ofisard. Now it was Ange’s turn to 


and he told that he 


something should happen to it|had been all day on the common, 
before it had accomplished its|searching for the said ear-rings 


end. 


and cross; and then, to the great 


And the mayor received Made-!astonishment and delight of all, 


laine and Marguerite very 


ciously, and was very glad that’ 
ad been able to buy off.found them, almost hidden by 
good name | 
oved him; 
joyfully, Mad ce 
very joyfully, Madelaine : 
and Marguerite walked back to| 


they 
“Ange 5 for Ange had a 
in the town, and all 
and thought well of him. 
then 


a-ihe drew them both out of his 


ocket, and told how he had 


the heather and moss, where they 
had fallen when the wind had 
blown the handkerchief away. 
Most joyfully, he tied the cross 
round Marguerite’s neck, and put 


the Bell, and there they found the ear-rings in her ears. 


Ange sitting in the porch to re-| 
And then they alljtravellers were to start again. 


ceive them, 


The next morning, early, the 
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Ange and Marguerite stood ready | The fall thou darest to despise —_ 
in the porch, strewing flowers for | diag puftcren Gt. athe apy as 
them to walk over, and in theiri And take a firmer, surer stand: 
hands the had bouauets of the! Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
choicest flowers of their garden| May henceforth learn to uge his wings. 
to offer to the Count and Coun- 
tess; and Ange and Marguerite 
waited some time before they |The depth of the abyss may be 
came; but when at last they did/ 4 ‘Tove and glory that teuy caleen 
come, and they offered the bou-} ‘This soul to Gud in after days! 

uets, the Countess smiled so 

er as she oa Bib yey ae 
to Marguerite, “Is this Ange?” 
and Mar uerite curtsied , mand WRECKS AT SEA. 
said, ‘Yes, madame; this is| Tur Wreck Chart of the British 
Ange.” And when the carriages ‘Islands for the year eightcen 
drove away, all the pcople!hundred and fifty-four, and the 
cheered them, for the had | heard | last Admiralty register of wrecks, 
the story of the great lady’s kind-|are grievous things to look at and 
ness; and Ange and Marguerite;|to read. In spite of all that has 
blessed them from their hearts.|bcen said about accidents at sea, 
And, in after-life, Ange and Mar-| they have increascd in frequency § 
guerite became man and behtesd ier whether they will bo much 

| 





And jJudze none lost, bat walt, and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain, 








and in their turn had children;!diminished by the operation of 
and Marguerite told her children: those clauses in Mr. Cardwell’s 
the story of her early years, that|Merchant Shipping Act, which 
they might love the poor and/are intended to assist in their re- 
friendless, as Ange had loved her} pression, is extremely doubtful. 
and her mother. As the Act only came into opera- 
tion three months since (on the 
first of May last), we can speak 
from no expcrience of its effccts. 





JUDGE NOT. So far as the prevention of ac- 

JUDGE not; the workings of his brain cident 18 concer ned itis a step i 
And of his heart thuu canst not sce; | the right direction, though buta 
What louoks to thy dim eyes a stain, single step, we fear, where there 


In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, are half a hundred needed. We 


Where thou wouldat only faint and yield. feel pretty sure that the most 
The look, the air, that frets thy sight callous man in England (whoever 
May be a token, that below ' he ma be) woulc be startled by 
The soul has closed in deadly fight the information given to him ata 
With some infernal fiery fue, lance in the Wreck Chart of 
Whose glance would scorch thy amiling | 7: reat Britain and Ireland. Total 


grace, s s 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! |wrecks are marked on it with 
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black little 
others, accordin 
with crosses an 
each wreck is indicated b 


eclipsed moons; 
to their class, 

other signs; 
its 


proper mark in the sea adjoining | 
that part of our coast upon which j und 
d here on thejall round the island lie the dots, 


it occurred; an 


chart in which the wrecks only of 


last Phar are set down, they lie 
blackening our sea along the en- 
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Arbroath and Dundec, at the en- 
trance to the Firth of Forth, op- 
osite North Berwick, Dunbar, 
erwick, Holy Island, with some 
thirty more between that place 
ewcastle; and in this way 


of which every one represents a 
dread calamity, and almost every 
one a calamity that might have 


tire line of British co, 4%, as thick | been prevented. Upon the coasts 


as bees about a honeywomb. ‘The 
swarm is greater of course near 
some ports than elsewhere. Col- 
liers and craft of that kind furnish 
a double file of six and forty 
wrecks, halfof them total wrecks, 
opposite Newcastle; opposite 
Sunderland there is a regiment 
of forty, and there are about as 
many near the shores of Hartle- 
pool and Seaton Carew. AtLiver- 
ool the ominous marks are much 
ess numerous, but then each 
commonly represents a wreck of 
greater magnitude, a much more 
terrible disaster. itis not, how- 
ever, only near great bal that 
these calamities occur. Beginning 
with nineteen wrecks (twelve of 
them total), on the shores of 
Shetland and Orkney, and so 
passing down to the main-land, a 
otted line of distress runs with- 
out break round the whole coun- 
try. Opposite Wick, opposite 
Golspie, opposite Cromarty, on 
the way to Inverness; opposite 
Port Gordon, opposite Banff, 
against Rattray Head and Buchan 
ess, on the coast between 
Buchan Ness and Aberdeen; op- 
,08iIte Aberdeen, between Stone- 
shaven and Montrose, opposite 


or near the coasts of the small 
islands inhabited bya great mari- 
time people, who ought surely to 
be cunning in the build and ma- 
nagement of ships, within thir- 
teen of one thousand vessels 
were wrecked in the year last ex- 
pired, of which four hundred and 
eighty-four were totally lost, the 
rest stranded and damaged se- 
riously, so that it was necess 
for them to discharge their cargo. 
The waste of treasure was at- 
tended with the greater loss of 
one thousand five hundred and 
forty-nine lives: which exceeds 
the sum of misery produced by 
shipwreck on the coasts of Bri- 
tain in any previous year of 
which there exists a record. In 
eightcen hundred and fifty-three, 
the deaths by shipwreck on our 
coasts were about one thousand, 
and the number of the wrecks 
themselves about eight hundred 
and thirty. 

We do not mean it to be in- 
ferred that this increase in the 
number of shipwrecks is due to 
an increase of culpable neglect 
on the part of shipowners and 
masters. Continued gales of un- 
usual severity prevailed last year 
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throughout the month of January, | escape the fury of the hurricane ; 
and that month alone was fatal|we know howto guide our sailing 
to upwards of two hundred and/vessels and our steamers — they 
fifty vessels and almost five hun-/are not sent out to drift before 
dred lives. In the whole half|every wind that blows; the sea- 
year from the first of April to the|man knows how to tell where he 
end of September, during which | is uponghe occan, and his chart 
the summer weather was un-itells him of the rocks and shoals 
usually calm, there were not so|that are to be avoided. If owners 
many wrecks, by sixty, as in the having insured their vessels at 
one terrible month with which|Lloyd’s dit 10t become careless 
the year began. On the other|about insuring them at the ship- 
had. it is to be said that al«, builder’s by help of his art; if 
though in January of the year| vessels were sent out seaworthy, 
preceding there were  fewerlefiiciently manned, commanded 
wrecks, there was a greater|by men competent and watchful; 
sacrifice of life; that element in| we believe that areduction of the 
the calculation being of course| number of our wrecks by at least 
dependent altogether on the na-! one-half would immediately fol- 
ture of the vessels lost. low. Practically there must al- 

But, if the Wreck Chart of Jast| ways be a certain risk at sea, but 
year does not prove incrcase of| practically it need not be large; 
neglect, it surely demonstrates/and theoretically there nced cer- 
that there is no increase of care-|tainly be none, but theory leaves 
fulness. Rotten vessels, or ves-|out of sight the imperfections of 
sels ill equipped or impropcerly|the human character. Owners of 
manned, are still sent to sea;|ships will equip them economi- 
masters incompetent or wanting| cally, saving their own money at 
common prudence still miss their;/the risk of sacrificing other 
bearings, shave the coast to make 





people's lives ; seamen, especially 
short cuts, or run foul of other| when over-tasked, will sometimes 
vessels through neglect of sharp|fail in the performance of their 
look-out, or of the use of signals.|duties; unskilful captains will 
Fifty-three vessels in the course|contrive to get ships entrusted to 
of the year were sunk, and forty-|their charge; and skilful captains 
one were shattered by collision.| will be found who put imprudent 
It is well for us to say that the| faith in their own skill. Let any 
sea is a dangerous and fickle|shipowner or sailor speak thus of 
element, and will always claim’ his class if he please, but let him 
its victims. If the element is|take good care that no one shall 
fickle we know all its moods, and|have reason to reflect inthe same 
build ships able to fight through | fashion on himself, as one of the 
them; we know what is the law of|class. Let every man cd take 
storms, and by knowledge can|heed that he at any rate is bound 
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in honour to stand out as an|into the surf, and imperilled his 
exception, and there ends the) own life seriously in accomplish- 
rule. ling arescue. A Norwegian brig 
We don’t believein the general: drove on the Holm Sand on the 
perfectibility of man, within the'coast of Suffolk, during an 
next three or four centuries aticasterly gale on a dark night. 
any rate, but we equal refuse, The Pakefield life-boat, manned 
to believe that he is essentially; by Captain Joachim, put out to 
wrong-headed or wrong hearted. irescuc, and inthe midst of the 
There is much in the annals of; darkness and the storm found a 
last year’s shipwrecks to support;drunken crew madly swearing 
a different opivion. On _ the|that they would stick by the ship, 
twenty-seventh of April, the gal-|and resisting every effort made 
liot Ariadne drove from her an-'to save them. The boat returned, 
chorage near Thurso in stormy!allowed the miserable people 
weather and became awreck: out|time to become sober, went to 
started, in a common fishing|them again, and found them glad 
coble, a merchant of Thurso,|enough to come ashore. A smack 
Mr. David Sinclair, with four|was stranded on the eighteenth 
fishermen, and bravely brought! of October last on the Anglesey 
ashore nine men, together with|coast,' and its little crew was 
the master’s wife and child. A!saved by men who went outina 
boat laden with seawced, shipped | shore boat, though the sea raged 
a heavy sea and foundered on the/so fiercely that it took four hours 
coast of Donegal. Its crew of:to reach the wreck, only a mile 
three men was drowning, and it| distant. On the same night there 
blew a gale: out started two men! was a brig wrecked three miles 
and two brave women (God bless|from Skegness, on the coast of 
them!) to the rescue. The barque! Lincolnshire. The coxswain of 
Mahomed Shah, on the fourth of|the life-boat, Samuel Moody, 
May, bound to New Zealand,| gallantly set out with his men 
took fire at sea. Mr. Paddon,!through a violent storm, a hedvy 
master of the brig Ellen, saved|sea, and intense darkness. They 
at great risk the crew and pas-! brought ashore the entire crew 
sengers, fifty-nine souls, and{|with the master’s wife and child. 
found means to carry them in his| All persons on board the schooner 
own vessel to Hobart Town, a|/New Janc, totally lost on the 
distance of two thousand miles!Cornish coast five days before 
from the scene of the catastrophe.|Christmas last, were lifted out 
A man whose boat was wrecked,over the bowsprit of the wreck 
during a heavy storm in Waitham! by one noble seaman, Charles 
Bay, was struggling in the water,! Pearce, who was not then saving 
".when he was noticed by a far-/life for the first time. Once, while 
mer's boy, who rushed instantly | he was engaged about this work, 
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and when there was a child in his/sca from any port in the Uniteg 
arms, the sca dashed him away.! Kingdom unless provided with a 
The child was not to be re-/certain number of boats, ac- 
covered, but the bold sailor re-|cording to their tonnage, as fixed 
gained his footing on the rock,|by a table annexed to the Act. 
and finished his good service to! But, itis added, this enactment 
humanity. shall ngt apply to any ship hold- 

For, good service to humanity |ing a certificate under the Pas- 
is always done when one man’s|sengers’ Act, eighteen hundred 
act is of a kind that confersjand fifty-two. Can any non- 
honour and credit on his race. In: official mind sce why the neces- 
the notes just recorded, we have|sity of having a sufficient number 
shown how both the merchant) of boats on board is not as great 
and the seaman can forget his,in an emigrant ship as in any 
selfish interest to save men who| other? Any non-oflicial mind 
are struggling in the actual hor-/can, we are quite sure, under- 
ror of a wreck; and we believe/stand the other defect in the 
that there are not many incither/clause. The declaration that 
class who have not the same|boats must be had according to 
generous impulses. If men could!the scale in an annexed table, is 
only submit habitually to a/good; but an official compromise 
fiftieth part of the heroical self-|makes up for that. The “annexed 
sacrifice with which they face an jtable” is a joke to all shipowners. 
actual danger, that would be|Ior vessels of six hundred tons 
enough probably in three cases,;and under, the Board of Trade 
out of four to prevent any such/|offers to be content with a much 
danger from occurring. It 1s fear-|shorter provision of boats than 
ful to think of the fifteen hun-|ship-owners have been hitherto 
dred men, women, and children, | used of their own accord to place 
who, during the past year alone, in them. A diminution instead of 
have struggied in the water off!an increasc in the provision of 
those very coasts to which we are | boats would so far, therefore, be 
now repairing for a holiday sca-|the most natural consequence of 
son of rest and refreshment. \this part of the enactment. 

The recent Merchant Shipping; The Act then, still excepting 
Act contains certain provisions; all certificated passenger vessels, 
which have been devised with the directs, under defined penalties, 
purpose of diminishing the fre-;that no vessel containing more 
quency of accidents at sea. They|than ten passengers shall go to 
are good for something; though | sea without a life-boat, or a boat 
we fear not good for 1 much. |made buoyant after the manner 

It is required by this Act, that| of a life-boat, or without also two 
no British vessels, except whalers |life-buoys, which shall at all 
and steam-tugs, shall procced to|times be left fit for use. This 
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geems to mean, that seamen must 
Cc with them an 2xgis of ten 
passengers if they hope to have 
on board, by the compulsion of 
an Act of Parliament, a life-boat 
ora buoy. As for the buoy, since 
itis, in by far the greatest num- 
ber of cases the common seaman, 
engaged on the ropes, at the 
mast-head, and otherwise about 
the vessel, who falls overboard, 
it is rather hard that no consider- 
ation is had for the crew in 
ordering that life-buoys should 
be kept. A good cork life-buoy 
costs about thirteen shillings, — 
Would it be a ruinousdemand on 
owners of vessels sent out, even 
with less than ten souls on board, 
and none of them passengers, 
that eve such vessel should 
have a life-buoy on board? Men 
are, indced, more likely to fall 
overboard from little barks and 
schooners than from ships. 

And why are we to be content, 
on a large vessel, with one life- 
boat only, and ag A a limited 
number of other boats, the 
ordering of which is left to the 
discretion of the crew? Every 
great wreck that is reported, tells 
us what that means; tackles foul, 
or are let go prematurely; oars 
and thowel pins missing; plugs 
out when the moment of sudden 
need is passing. And while, 
under the same dread pressure, 
with sea beating the ship's sides 
in, passengers know that there is 
only “‘a certain amount” of boat 
accommodation; that as there is 
not boat room for all, some must 
be left behindto await the chance 
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of their being alive when a return 
boat comes to look forthem. A 
fatal rush is the consequence, 
and the one remedy against this, 
is the demand that every shi 
shall carry boats enough to admit 
of the immediate escape of all on 
board if necessary. Passengers 
and crew knowing that there are 
boats for all, will not then waste 
time in an agonising struggle 
with each other, as well as w 
the element that threatens to 
destroy them; and it is not true 
that a provision of this kind is 
totally impracticable. There ex- 
ists such a thing as a collapsible 
life-boat, which is perfectly trust- 
worthy. 

The Act then provides wisely 
for an ee iat into the circum- 
stances of every wreck or other 
casualty on our shores, by the 
caepectne officers of Coastguard 
and the principal officers of 
Customs; gives pprnerel superin- 
tendence of affairs concerning 
pin phdbchons to the Board of Trade, 
and appoints less wisely ‘‘Re- 
ceivers of Wreck,” along the 
coast, who are to have the chief 
authority at each scene of wreck 
that occurs in their district. The 
office of Receiver of Wreck, 
under the Board of Trade, has 
been given to many persons who 
were lately Receivers of Ad- 
miralty Droits, -— tradesmen, and 


others perfectly ignorant of sea- 


manship. Whether the Inspect- 
ing Commander of Coastguard, 
who is a commander in the Navy, 


or the chief officer of Coastguard, 
who is commonly a lieutenant in 
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the Navy, will be quickened in| The Act provides also for the 
his desire to place his seaman-|increased efficiency of the life- 
ship at the disposal of the people| boat service, by adding govern- 
who are endeavouring to organise jment help to private enterprise ; 
a rescte, when he knows thathe!so that the National Life-boat 
is to have Mr. Jones the hatter, | Institution, an admirable socie 
or Mr. Smith the tailor, or Mr.|supported by the public, whic 
Brown the grocer, from the next| saved last year by its boats up- 
town, in chief command, andjwards of one hundred and thirty 
authorised by Act of Parliament/lives, by increasing the pay of its 
to overrule his orders, is ex-|}coxswains and the reward to its 
tremely questionable. Asa matter'servants who succeed in saving 
of the very commonest sense, the |life, backed both by the people 
Receiver of Wreck should be ajand the government, may do 
skilful seaman, but that is nota|more than it has yet done to 
matter of official sense. decrease the number of persons 
It is then ordered that payment lost in shipwreck on our coasts. 
by owners of wrecked vessels| Itis evident from what we have 
to the representatives of the{said, that the new Merchant 
drowned (assessed in each casc| Shipping Act will unquestionabl 
at thirty pounds, and salvage to|— so far as accident at sca is | 
the rescuers of life), shall be the|concerned — tend towards the 
first claims due against them,and|lessening of an enormous evil; 
the first to be paid, in full, out of|and as for its defects, it would 
their effects: salvage of lifejnot be believed to have come 
having now for the first time|from a government office if it 
distinct priority over salvage of|did not contain a few obvious 
property. For loss of life, and;blunders. Some such authenti- 
personal injury on board any;cation was perhaps considered 
ship, the owner may be held/necessary by its author; who, for 
liable to the extent of the value| what he did, apart from whatthe 
of his ship and of the cargo|left undone, deserves the very 
saved, but notany further. JF ar| hearty thanks of all men who go 
enough and too far, many an/|outto brave the perils of the sea. 
owner may say; but in no other 
way = as we a Fe ta since 
urged — is it possible to over- 
come the passive carelessness of SCHOOL-GIRLS. 
life, which is produced by the; Why should “like a great 
habit of insuring vessels against |school-girl” be an uncomplimen- 
money loss, and not merely leav-|tary metaphor? Most of our 
ing them quietly to their fate, but|mothers, our wives, our daugh- 
sometimes even, it is to be feared,|ters have been school-girls in 
half desiring their destruction. their time, and some of them 
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school-girls of a tolerable size.’ cousin Sophy has, to use her own 
Jeannie Morrison was a school-:expression, “piled it up” very 
girl, and the subject of the most considerably — she means by 
charming of ballads. Her tiny that, increased my sympathy 
world of school-weans was not with school-girls — by certain 
more rude and jealous than that details which I intend to con- 
of ordinary womankind, when fide to the reader. 

they called up the roses in her! Cousin Sophyis, I should per- 
checks and in those of her little haps remark, about scventeen, 
lover, by remarking how they but looks nearly two years older. 
cleeked —I think it was cleeked 1f I say in this publication and 
—‘‘they clecked togethcr hame.” for the private information of the 
I remember, when at the pre-|reader, that she is crumby for 
mature aye of ten, I visited my!that age, 1 do not wish it to go 
sister at a seminary in Reading,ifurther. She will receive, in 
kissing a great school-girl on the'three ycars and four months 
stairs, and rather liking it. 1 re-| exactly (1 took the trouble of cal- 
member also that she was con-' culating it once for fun), the sum 
demned to confine her talk to the! of twelve thousand pounds,— 
French language for one fort-;and 1 wish, dear girl, from my 
night, in consequence of that act: heart that it was twice as much. 
of gallantry of mine. Nay, when! We read portions of Tennyson 
I was younger still, I well recol-| together (the Miller’s Daughter); 
lect how 1 went myself to a day-! play at back-gammon with one 
school, one half of which wasidice-box, whose fellow I have 
composed of the softer BGx.| purpens! mislaid that we may 
I used to wear.a small velvet) have little contentions for pos- 
shooting-jacket, with short:scssion after every throw; and 
sleeves, and little red ribbons for: generally chaff one another in a 
shoulder-knots; and Il was, 1 be-: pleasant way. She will not play 
lie®e, very much admired. 1 learnt; at chess with me, because she is, 
Valpy’s Chronology, the pencejshe says, sv stupid, and dislikes 
and shilling tables, and dancing, | people to make bad moves on 
in company with twelve young: purpose to let her win. It was 
ladies and cleven young gentle-| between and among these varied 
men. [ liked the girls — from| occupations that I became pos- 
nine years old to fourteen they|sessed of her little school 
were — by ever so much the best;|troubles, and of the causes of 
the boys, who were younger,|them. She has even entrusted me 
were continually putting their! (in the strictest confidence) with 
tongues out and shying things at)a copy of the regulations of the 
me. Having then this substratum | seminary, Acacia Lodge, in which 
of interest in the subject, it is| hereducation is still being impart- 
mot to be wondered at thatjed; and I have extracted a few of 
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them for the purpose of publica- 
tion. Sophy, who is charmingly 
natural, and indeed forcible, in 
her language, says her school- 1 
mistress, Miss Maigre,isa “‘dis-|ladies who are able to pay two 

sting creature,” and ‘‘anasty; hundred pounds n-year for their 
thing.” Upon the whole, that|education should be taught to 
lady appears to be a screw. Wit- | know their exalted position, and 
ness the following extracts fromithe gulf that lies between them 
the Code Maigre: — and those whom the Rev. Milkan 

‘Rule 73. To eat two picces of Walters calls “our humbler sis- 


bread-and-butter at tea, and two ters.” To the same eftect, and 
at breakfast.” with a yet higher teaching, runs 


“Rule 61. Not to speak more 
than is absolutely necessary toa 
servant.” 

How right it is that young 








: P this 

These pieces, I am given to| (7 : 
understand, are “as thick as se ee 4. Not to kiss the go- 
that” (Sophy | separates her| “Not to bestow their well-born 
hands, which I am playfully| ,. pichly-endowed affection upon 
holding in my own, about six} y le! ‘he “k p 
= : ; poor people! 1@ now thy- 
sachoey, and destroy all sub- tol” of the old philoso her is in 
scquent appetite for dinner. The the Code Mai ae Eanalate as 
butter is infinitesimally thin (pan- |p omember & nie ladies that 
tomimie explanatory action by| you are the cult OF die. Sart 
rt ei iad her pals toge- keep separate from the common 

“Rule 63. Not to be allowed | that your first cousin is a baronet 
two cups of tea.” and your mother a Bodgers; or 

7 cs 9 

What a halfpennyworth of|that your uncle (who was in 
sack to this intolerable amount/trade, and is personally to be 
of bread! Supposing, as Sophy) forgotten) has left you ten thou- 
tells me, that these cups arc per- j sand sounds with interest to ac- 
fect thimbles, I think this regu-|cumulate ; always stand on tiptoe 
lation crucl. Can it be that Miss;in relation to your inferiors, and 
Maigre has made this cdict in|bestow on them the fewest pos- 
remembrance of the orgies of the|sible words, and no thought 
Rev. Stiggins and his shep-|whatever; beware especially of 
herdesses? With allrespecttothe| sympathy; no beauty of nature, 
conductor of this journal, I think/ and no richness of intellect, can 
it probable that Miss Maigre} make up, remember, for the want 
would cut her hands off, mittens) of money, or the absence of the 
and all, rather than confess toj Bodgers blood.” The first rule 
have read Pickwick. Sheis “‘so|in reference to the masters, is 
very, so very genteel.” Consider, j this: — 
for instance, ‘Rule 1. Wear always gloves 


~ 
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or mits in the presence of a|Do you save them to make pil- 


master.” 

This, 1 think, must be a winter 
regulation. Rule twenty-two is 
more explicit: 

“Rule 22. Not to go on your 
knees when a master is present.” 

Why not? This surely must be 
a law for the masters and not for 
the misses! Cousin Sophy, for 
instance, never dreams of going 
on her knees in my presence. 
Quite the reverse. Can it be that 
Miss Maigre's young ladies habi- 
tually throw themselves into that 
attitude; or, is the rule only ac- 
tually enforced during leap year? 

Rule twenty rather puzzies me: 

“Rule 20. Not to have any 
matches.” 

What kind of matches — those 
that are said to be madc in 
heaven, or lucifer matches? Cer- 
tainly not the former, when rule 
forty is read in connection with 
it: — 

“Rule 40. Never to wear white 
gloves.” 

With regard to the cdicts which 
are to follow, I have no solution 
to offer, that wears the shadow 
of probability. Let us head them 
“'l'o the Ingenious;” and, as 
the manner of some is, offer five 
thousand copies of our journal to 
the elucidator. 

‘Rule 62. Not to burn paper 
scraps.” 

Now, my dear Sophy, let us 
sit upon the ground, — no, that 


lows for the nervous and insane? 
or do you sow patchwork upon 
them for quilts? or do you preserve 
them for shaving-papers for the 
French and Italian masters? or 
for paper-chaises in the half- 
holidays? or do you screw them 
up into spills for the cconoinic 
lady, your mistress? Curl-papers 
being utterly out of fashion, ima- 

ination can no further go; and 

turn for relicf even to another 
conundrum: 

“Rule 69. 
window.” 

Gracious mercy, then, is Acacia 
Lodge a nunnery? Do its in- 
mates stand, as the poor girls at 
Norwood did, for penance, with 
their faces to a whited wall, till 
they grow blind? Are the sky, 
and the trees, and the fair green 
earth forbidden to be gazed 
upon? [s the sun pronounced by 
the Code Maigre to be ineligible 
and not to be regarded, and the 
moon to be no better than she 
should be? Indeed, the manner 
in which those dangerous wea- 
pons of offence, the eyes, are 
legislated for is worthy of Con- 
fucius: — 

‘‘Rule 94. Not to look behind 
when walking.” 

“Rule 83. Not to stare in 
church.” 

Far be it from me to question 
the ablutionary system of Miss 
Maigre’s, or to bring down the 


Not to look out of 


is forbidden in edict nine (“‘never|Board of Health upon Acacia 


to sit upon the 
talk this over 


ound”). Letus/ Lodge; 
en quietly toge-|thirty-four mean, if it doesn’t 


but, what does rule 


ther. Why not burn paper scraps? |mean dirt? 
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“Rule 34. Only to wash your: What an enormous time must 
hands before dinner.” jthese toilettes occupy which 

By rule twenty-five, you must:admit of six periodical visits! 
not write in the week without Some suspicions regarding the 
especial leave. Can it be really natural wave in Sophia’s hair 
meant by this that the whole of I confess have been awakene 
the epistolary business of Miss since reading the above. An 
M.'s establishment is carried on' charitable suggestion of study is 
upon the Sabbath? As rule thir- {shut out by. 
teen, too, is not to write uponthe! ‘Rule 45. Not to take books 
desks, what a harassing as well.into dormitory.” ; 
as irreligious affair their writing| Nothing escapes in this mi- 
altogether must be. Let me,!croscopic code. The rug, the 
however, have the pleasure of.poker, the stairs, pocket-hand- 


extracting this regulation also: ‘kerchiefs, boots, the bed, the 
“Rule Bs. All letters, except! chairs, the windows, the desks, 
to relations, to be inspected.”  |the keys of your boxes; your 


This is a wise and prudent!eyes, your hair, your teeth, your 
edict: there is no knowing, else,|hands, your feet, your knees, 
with how many designing young| your nose, yourneck, your tongue 
men communications may not be!(the tongue occupying almost 
kept up. I seem to see Miss: half these statutes at large) — all 
ae as she plys her task, 4 la; have clauscs made and provided 
Sir James Graham, and ap re- | for them, as stringent, as if they 
ciate her position thoroughly;'involved the peace of Europe and 
all letters in pink envelopes, | the fate of unborn millions. 
directed to Henry Lovell, Esq.,| There are kou-fou edicts con- 
if you please, Miss Sophia, I must;cerning Miss Maigre herself, 
detain. — But “please, he’s my! suggesting the ceremonials of an 
cousin!” No matter. You need: Eastern court. The whole estab- 
not write to gentleman cousins;lishment rises at her entrance 
on rosc-coloured paper. In fact|(rule ninety-three), as the roses 
you must not. {and lilies spring up at the footfall 
There are several edicts in the ' of the fairy-quecn: and beware! 
code with regard to the getting-: bewarc! rash mortal, saith regu- 
up — I mean the toilettes — of!lation twelve, who shall, on any 
the young ladies, which I feel it! pretence whatever, sit in Miss 
would be unbecoming (however; Maigre’s seat. Nay, you dare 
interesting) to allude to: not even approach it; for what 
Rule eighty-four, however, —/} says rule thirteen? 
the governess to enter your; “Rule13. Not to step on the 
rooms six times during the night-|rug;” where, of course, Miss 
ly toilettes, — is too remarkable | Maigre’s throne is placed. 
to be passed over in silence.| Finally, L,will extract one edict 
Household Words. XXXII. | : 18 
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more — the one-hundredth. It. 
closes the Code Maigre with a 
snap; and is, above all others, 
to be resolutely obeyed. It is 
defined, and dwelt upon, more 
emphatically than any; and the 
italics (as the newspapers say) 
are all Miss Maigre’s own: — 

*¢ Rule 100. ot even to look at 
a boys’-school.”* 
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We have heard it said that. 
there are to be no morc slaves in 
Egypt — a pleasant piece of 
news, if true. Mr. Breakchains 
has already commented on the 
circumstance, and told us that, 
“for the first time since the Nilc 
began to deposit its sediment, 
the pellucid stream reflects the 
beauteous countenance of frec- 
dom,” and so forth. This is not 
the first timo there has been talk 
of this kind. ‘T'en years ago, it 
was solemnly decreed by that 
“very magnificent Bashaw” — 
this is the truce Egyptian pro- 
nunciation — Mohammed Ali, 
that in Alexandria, at least, 
conscientious residents and mis- 
sionary gentlemen bound for 
India should not be shocked by 
the sight of flocks of human 
beings exposed for sale in public 
places. ‘lhis was the result of a 
movement something analogous 
to that against Smithfield. The 
slave markets were complaincd 
of as a nuisance, not as a system. 


* All the extracted rules are from a 
genuine document. 
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They were ordered to disappear. 
Accordingly travellers, esh 
from London or Paris, who 
wished to convince themselvcs 
that such things could be — that 
boys and girls and grown persons 
were actually to be seen for sale 
— at least, such was the reason 
given for the eagerness with 
which the sight was sought — 
were compelled to hire a guide 
acquainted with the back-slums 
of the city. They then learned 
that the trade, instead of being 
carried on in the open street, was 
confined to certain small houses 
adapted for the purpose—ranges 
of rooms or cells round low 
courts. It was not customary, 
even for natives, to visit these 
places: a man in want of a slave 
used to send for four or five 
specimens, male or female as the 
case might be, and examine them 
deliberately as he sat smoking 
his pipe in his own divan; the 
jellab, or dealer, squatting by, 
ready to answer all questions as 
to age, tempcr, or origin. Euro- 
peans, however, obtained ad- 
mission into the private slave- 
markets with tolerable ease. 
‘There was always some grum- 
bling and afiectation of resist- 
auce, but a few piastres smoothed 
all difficultics. 1t was worth while 
going once or twice in order to 
epprec ate the vulgar reality of 
the scene. Whilst passenger- 
philanthropists were praising the 
great step towards cmancipation 
taken by Mohammed Ali — sup- 
posed to have repented of his 
slave-hunts — hcre was evidence 
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that not the slightest real change 
was contemplated. Serving men 
and serving maids, of all classes 
and degrees, were constantly on 


hand, constantly coming or 
oing. In most cases, they werc 
fresh from Soudan, clothed in a 


single rag, with thcir hair in a 
thousand plaits. It is not from 
avarice that the jellabs make 
their slaves preserve this miser- 
able dress, but because thcy well 
know that new arrivals are most. 
prized. Families like to educate 
them in their own way. It is not. 
uncommon for girls already well 
civilised to be compelled to re- 
assume theirnative dress, pretend 
ignorance of Arabic, and affect 
pristine stupidity. 

We have glided into the use of 
the present tense, because the 
same observations still apply. 
Indeed, in speaking of Eastern 
manners, the past tense is almost 
superfluous; and, for that matter, 
perhaps, so is the future. No- 
thing scems to change there but. 
names — there is no progress, 
no development. When we hear, 
therefore, that slavery is to be 
abolished in Egypt by the will of 
that new jovial pasha — that 
man-mountain invested with 
authority, and besieged by rival 
influences — we remain perfectly 
unmoved. Thc statement has 
the appearancc of acontradiction 
in terms. Abolish Egypt, you 
may; but not slavery in Egypt, 
for many along day. The whole 
of society is constructed on the 
supposition that in every family 
above the position of a common 
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labourer there shall be, atleast, 
one bought assistant. Take awa 
the slave-girl, and who shall 
grind the corn, or pound the 
coffee or the meat, or blow the 
fire with her breath, or turn the 
kababs, or wash the floor, or 
ca master’s dinner to the shop 
in the bazaar. Who shall light 
the pipes of the great, or bring 
their slippers, or watch over the 
women, if there be no more mem- 
looks or eunuchs? We will not 
absolutely despair of the future: 
but change must come by slow 
degrees. 

What, too, would the rich Turk 
or the merchant) who cannot 
afford to take a wife from 
amongst his own people do with- 
out Abyssinian or Georgian 
slaves? Let us not have false 
ideas on this subject. In most 
cases the Orientals do not buy 
odalisques, but housewives. 
When white or bronze-coloured 
ladies are introduced into a 
harim, the transaction very much 
resembles a matrimonial one. 
The victims, as we are accustom- 
ed to call them, are very willing 
parties In most cases. They are 
eager to obtain an establishment. 
We remember once — during the 
time when it was said that no 
more slaves were to be publicly 
sold in Alexandria — being told 
that there was a Georgian girl to 
he disposed of in the Broker 
Bazaar. We went to see her. 
The poor thing sat a little back 
in ashop, closely wrapped up in 
a white woollen mantle, and only 
allowing her dark glancing eyes 

18* 
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to be seen. Her owner was not|sweet, and her 


then present, but the master of 
the shop, Sidi Abn Hassan, sat 
smoking his pipe before her, 
dilating, from imagination, on 
ber innumerable erfections. 
The moon, the palm branch, the 
pomegranate, and the gazelle 
were, as usual, brought in as 
comparisons for her face, her 
figure, her form, and her eyes. 

e chief thing on which he 
dwelt, however, was the fact that 
the ornaments of her person werc 
worth three thousand piastres 
(thirty pounds). We saluted him 
at the first period, and he made 
way for us by his side, jocularly 
informing his auditors that we 
should be thc successful pur- 
chaser. Two or three scowled 
tremendously; but the _ rest 
laughed, saying that the Frank 
was very unfortunate that he 
could not buy so beautiful a 
companion. ce learned that the 
girl’s name was Nazlet; and it 
was added that she was fresh 
from her mother’s sidein Georgia. 
This we knew to he untrue, and, 
having shown our incredulity, 
we adually ascertained that 
she had been lately sold out of 
the harim of a Turk. When the 
crowd had dispersed, we tried to 
talk to the girl, but she did not 
understand Arabic, and Abn 
Hassan was a poor Turkish 
scholar. She contrived, however, 
to ask whether the Frank in- 
tended to purchase her, and said 
— interested flatterer — that she 
had always desired to be the 
slave of a Frank. Her voice was 
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estures were 
pretty and expressive; but when 
in accordance with the usua 
coquetry of Eastern women, she 
allowed us to take a rapid glance 
at her face, we discovered that 
care or sickness had made sur- 
prising inroads on her youth. 

e shall never forget that an- 
xious and pallid countenance, 
lighted up for a moment by a 
one smile —- we fear not 
genuine, for it was expiring be- 
fore the veil rapidly returned to 
its place. Her master — a surly 
Turk — coming up to take her 
home, put an end to the inter- 
view. ext day we heard some 
bidding for her; but the report 
had got abroad that she was 
thin and sick, and very low offers 
were made. We had resolved 
not to go and see her again; but 
she beckoned to us in passing, 
and we could not resist. Her 
first words, as interpreted, were: 
‘“Nazarene! Cannot you find a 
substitute to buy me for you?” 
That is to say, a Mohammedan, 
to become the nominal purchaser, 
we infidels not being allowed the 
enviable privilege of possessing 
slaves in our own right. She 
seemed really to anticipate being 
left on the hands of her master, 
who, we were told, attributed her 
meagerness either to ill-humour 
or to the effect of the evil-eye. 
We did not attempt to explain to 
her that Christians abhorred 
slavery, and were liable to a fine 
imposed by the consul of a hun- 
dred pounds sterling (ten thou- 
sand piastres), for encouraging 
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it in any way. We thought it 
best to affect poverty. That was 
decisive. Her manner changed 
like that of a young lady who 
learns that some impassioned 
suitor is dreaming of love in a 
cottage, because he has no ex- 
pectations. She looked over our 
shoulder at a huge greasy Turk 
who was waddling that way. 
A short time afterwards, she 
was parted with for about 
aeouty pounds, ornaments and 
all. 
White slaves are kept atCairo, 
in Wakalfabs, specially devoted 
to the purpose, but under the 
superintendence of the common 
sheikh of the slave-dealers. They 
are brought there generally from 
Constantinople some half a dozen 
at a time, but almost always 
receive additions from the harim 
of the place, for there are always 
‘sa few fine young ladies” for 
sale, forming part of the fortune 
of some deceased Turk. In the 
best houses, each has a separate 
apartment, and a_ separate 
duenna, or attendant — facts, 
which we might have learned 
from report, but which we happen 
to know from positive experience. 
Wewere some years ago at Cairo, 
m the heyday of youth and spi- 
rits, and chancing to hear of the 
existence of these curious hotels, 
as well as of the difficulty, not to 
say impossibility of penetrating 
into them, determined, at an 
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in such case can alone insure 
pace ; P 
e started one day, a party o 

four, mounted on donkeys equal- 
ly spirited with oursclves, and 

ashed into the narrow, tortuous, 
thronged alleys of the city, loudly 
informing our guide that we 
never meant to return without 
having seen a depot of white 
slaves. The fellow’s single eye 

listened with wonder, but he put 
Fis hand to his head, and ex- 
claimed: ‘* Trader — ready!” 
and trotted before us, stopping 
to whisper to all his numerous 
friends and acquaintances as he 
passed, informing them, as we 
afterwards learned, that he had 
four mad Franks in charge, whom 
he was resolved to lead a tre- 
mendous dance, in order to tame 
down their absurd curiosity. In 
the first placc, he took us straight 
to the other extremity of the city, 
near the Bab-el-Zontona, where 
are the black-slave bazaars. We 
inspected them rather hurriedly, 
being already acquainted with 
that sort of thing, and then 
turning to our one-eyed cicerone, 
who pretented to forget what we 
really wished, said rather sternly: 
‘““Well, Sir?” He apologised, and 
when we had satisfied the greedy 
demands of the jellabs, trotted 
away to the other side of the 
Bab-en-Nasr, where we saw some 
ladics from Abyssinia of various 
degrees of bronze-colour, anda 


rate, totry. Had we been better|few Galla girls, black as coal, 
acquainted with Eastern man-/but wonderfully lovely in fea- 


ners, we should never have ex- |ture. 


This was not what we 


hibited the blind obstinacy which; wanted, and some of our party 
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began to talk of the propriety of 
cudgelling our guide. He under- 
stood the pantomime, ‘and re- 
questing us to mount again, 
promised with many solemn as- 
severations to take us to the 
therkh of the slave-dealers; and 
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our own account. At that time 
of day the streets of Cairo are 
ve uict and lonely. Every- 
body is taking his siesta after 
dinner, and even the _ coffce- 
houses are empty. There happen- 
ed to be onc of these establish- 


so we rode about a couple of} ments exactly opposite the great 


hours, having interviews oc- 
casionally with several grave old 
white-bearded gentlemen who 
were always at first introduced 
as the sheikh, and who were 
then admitted to be only depu- 
ties. They all made long 
speeches to us, which we partly 
understood, beginning by ex- 
patiating on the impropriety of 
our wishes, and ending — when 
it was evident that we were per- 
fectly inaccessible to reason — 
by referring us to a man in the 
next bazaar. 

We had started very early in 
the morning, and it was not until 
an hour after noon that we began 
to suspect we were being merely 
played with: thatis to say, that 
our guide was in league with 
everybody to prevent us from 
seeing these mysterious white 
slaves. We had learned one 
fact, however, namely, that a 
good number of Georgian and 
other beauties were lodging ina 
vast house in one of the principal 
streets — a continuation of the 
Goreeyeh, if we remember right- 


house in question. We entered 
and called for pipes and Mocha 
— paid extravagantly for the first 
supply, and ordered a second. 
The kawajee was delighted, and 
pave a ready ear to our confi- 

ences. We told him what we 
wanted. That great wall, striped 
horizontally with red and white, 
rising to the height of some 
twenty feet, without windows, 
and then having only a sort of 
range of bird-cages projecting, 
but jealously closed, stood be- 
tween us and a mystery which 
we were resolved to investigate. 
The worthy coffee-man, whose 
countenance was as brown as the 
berry in which he dealt, grinned 
and winked, but at first uttered 
that same absurd word which had 
annoycd us all day. It was im- 
possible, he said. The only 
means of entrance was that 
narrow thick door opposite. 
There was a wicket in it. If we 
showed our -Frank faces and 
de piped for admission, we should 

e laughed at. That was indeed 
probable, but we did not give up 


ly — of course, under the care of|in despair. We waited for events, 


amerchant. After a serious con- 
sultation, therefore, we gave 


smoking, and drinking coffee to 
the imminent danger of our 


. Mohammed — he must have been|nerves. At last the kawajee, who 


. mamed Mohammed — the slip, 
‘and resolved to do business on 


really took an interest in us, drew 
our attention to a great, brawny, 
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fellit woman. who was coming 
down the street on the sunny 
side, with a great pitcher on her 
head. She was going, he told us, 
into the sealed house, being a 
servant thereof; and if, he added, 
retiring with a cunning look 
towards the back part of his 
shop, we chose to go in with her, 
why we should find only a de- 
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of piastres and parahs, which 
produced a most complete effect. 
Yheir gestures calmed down, 
their voices became gentler, they 
began to understand our curio- 
sity. After all, where was the 
harm? The merchant and his 
men were away — the old porter, 
who at length came up, had re- 
ceived a dollar in the ‘hand that 


crepit old porter, and a lot of|had been stretched out to grasp 


women, to resist us. We thought 
not a moment of the disagree- 
able consequences the act sug- 

ested, which had somewhat of 
the character of a burglary, 
might entail. All means of satis- 
fying our legitimate curiosity, 
appeared to us legitimate. The 
door was opened. The brawny 
fell4t woman entcred. We made 
2 rush across the street — a hop, 
step, and a jump — and bcfore 
the old porter had time to under- 
stand what had happened, were 
scrambling up a long flight of 
narrow, dirty, shattered steps, as 
fiercely as if we werc taking 2 
town by storm. Where they came 
from we did not know, but by the 
time we had reached a broad 
gallery on one side, overlooking 
a vast court-yard, we were 
surrounded by a number of wo- 
men, not the beauties we were in 
search of, but old, ugly women 
of nondescript appearance. How 
they screamed and shouted, and 
gesticulated, and threatened, and 
put their half-veiled faces close 
to ours, and asked us what we 
wanted and where we came from 
and where we expected to of 
Our answer consisted of handfuls 


one of our throats — order was 
restored and then came explana- 
tions and a sort of bargain. Ly 
this time we had made out an 
individual figure in the crowd of 
our quondam female assailants. 
It was that of a round little old 
woman in a white woollen mantle 
with a mutiler wrapped all round 
her head, above and below her 
eyes; she was the chief duenna, 
and when her avarice was satis- 
fied, professed perfectly to 
appreciate our feelings, and 
agreed if we would only make 
haste to cxhibit her caged 
beautics. 

There were seven or eight of 
them, cach occupying a separate 
apartment opening into the great 
gallery which we had reached by 
our first effort. The doors were 
opened ono after the other. After 
crossing a small ante-room, we 
found ourselves in each case in 
a nice chamber furnished with a 
divan, on which the slave sat or 
reclined, whilst an attendant 
woman squatted near at hand 
ready to serve her. The first lady 
we saw received us sulkily and 
pulled on her veil. The second 
— extremely handsome, by-the- 
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bye — greeted us with shouts of |inquisitiveness. 


laughter, made us sit down, and 
affected to coquette with some of 
us. On being rebuked hy the 
duenna, she laughed still more 
immoderately, and offered us 
coffee and pipes. <A _ serious 
quarrel ensued, during which we 
left, after making our present — 
for we had begun to suspect that 
the least interesting specimens 
alone were exhibited to us. It 
was evident that these two ladies, 
though richly dressed and at- 
tractive in poreon: were not fresh 
arrivals. ‘They hadmost probably 
been already in some Cairo 
harim, and were for sale either as 
a punishment or on account of 
the poverty of their masters. 
There was a certain reckless, 
vicious look about them that 
suggested the former to be the 
case — told stories, in fact, of in- 
compatibility of reqs which 
low feeding and the whip had not 
been able to overcome. 

The third door had been pass- 
ed over, which of course roused 
our curiosity. In the other apart- 
ments we saw one or two young 
girls, very innocent-looking and 
quiet, with several dames, 
evidently well-accustomed to 
that transition state; but we did 
not note them much, being too 
occupied in thought with the 
mysterious third chamber. At. 
length, after a good deal of 
parleying, in which promises 
were not spared, we succeeded in 
procuring admittance, and under- 
stood at once the reason of the 
hesitation that had piqued our 
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Here -was the 
gem of the exhibition — for in 
that light we regarded the place 
—a meen cene young woman 

with dark dreamy eyes, arche 

eyebrows, smooth low forchead, 
rich lips, and dimpled chin. The 
purple blood came to her cheeks, 
und went and came again rapidly 
in the first flutter caused by our 
intrusion. She was dressed in 
the usual embroidered vest, with 
a many-folded shawl round her 
waist and loose trowsers, as we 
are accustomed to call the Orien- 
tal jupe, because it is fastened 
round below the knee, and falls 
in double folds to the ancles. 
The lady wore a small red cap, 
from beneath which her immense 
profusion of small tresses, in- 
creased in volume by braid, and 
spangled with gold ornaments, 
fell over her shoulders. Her un- 
stockinged feet were partially 
covered by bright yellow inner 
slippers, as they may be called. 
When the first surprise was over, 
she received us in a courteous 
and lady-like manner, but still 
seemed puzzled to know what we 
could want, and why she was 
made a show of to Europeans. 
The dignity of her appearance 
checked our somewhat boisterous 
gatety, and we remained gazing 
at her in silence — a circum- 
stance that did not seem at all 
displeasing; for she smiled ap- 
provingly at us and at herself, 
glancing down over her splendid 
attire, of which she was evidently 
very proud. All our ideas of 
slavery were atonceconfounded ; 
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and it was not until some time|down the staircase and 
afterwards that we understood/the street, 
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et into 
where our donkey- 


the difference between the pur-|boys, who had heard of our 


chase of human beings to put 
them to hard labour and the pur- 
chase of them as members of a 
family. 

We might at last have had 
some conversation with this bride 
for sale; but suddenly a tempest 
of human voices again whirled 
along the gallery. We were un- 
ceremoniously hurried out of the 
boudoir just in time to find our- 
selves in the midst of a dozen 
fiercelooking jellabs, armed with 
clubs and headed by an old man 
with a white beard, which he ac- 
cused us of defiling. He was the 
master of the place; and amighty 
rage he was in. The scene that 
ensued was so confused — s0 
many people spoke at once — 
that we could not make our apo- 
logies appreciated; and, though 


danger, were beginning to whim. 

er and collect a crowd. Gettin 
into the sadde as fastas we could, 
we galloped off towards the Eu- 
ropean quarter, where we related 
to many unbelieving Franks the 
story of our visit. 
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I aarer, to a certain extent, 
with Mr. Luke F eomen, of 
Friars’ Alley, in his reprobation 
of dreamers. And I say this, well 
knowing that he suspects me of 
belonging to the class. It may 
seem paradoxical to state that 
the place which 1 sometimes oc- 
cupy at the grcat wine-merchant’s 
table is due to his low estimate 


of my understanding. Such, 


we distributed small pieces of|however, is the fact. The city 


money right and left to the whole 


magnate, who has not been for- 


garrison, and thereby warded off|tunate in attracting to his board 


some of the blows aimed at us, 
yet we could not, in any degrec, 
pecuy the old gentleman, who, 

eing past the age of action, 
offered us his beard to pull, 
slapped his face, took off his tur- 
ban and threw it on the ground— 
all to denote that we had unjus- 
tifiably violated his domicile — 
and so we had. Mingling, there- 
fore, entreaties with counter- 
thrusts , opening a way with pias- 
tres when we could not do it with 
blows, taking the bruises we re- 
ceived as good humouredly as 
possible, we managed to scramble 


persons of quality or taste, deings, 
for the reason I have given, to 
command such society as mine. 
His leading instinct was, doubt- 
less, to be obsequious; but, 
finding no patron to flatter, he 
obeyed the second marked im- 
pulse of his nature, and became 
dogmatical. 

Now, 1 am, so to speak, a man 
made to order for the gratifica- 
tion of this propensity. Originally 
Mr. Higginbotham's clerk, and 
now but the salaried manager 
of a modest wine house in the 
country, there could be no better 
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foil to the Bacchic potentate, who| proposition, and Mr. Thorney- 


boasts domains in 


dalusia, on|side, the attorney, was at no 


the Rhine-steeps, and in Cham-|pains to repress a contemptuous 


pagne ; 


with rivers of tawny gold, 
c 
ru 


and whose territories I! chuckle. 
ave often pictured as flowing|to their patron’s humour, 
of|might have shown their disdain 
stal with foaming eddies, of|for me yet more emphatically but 

smooth, swift, and deep—-|for Mr. Higginbotham himself, 


hey had been trained 
and 


all hurrying to some great festive} Even as the experienced angler 


ocean which laves the coasts of 
an ideal Naxos. It is this ten- 
dency on my part to picture, to 
imagine — or, as Mr. Higyinbot- 
ham phrases it, to dream — that. 

ields one of the main points of 
his aupen ony and of his con- 
sequent satisfaction in our inter- 
course. For example, last Thurs- 
day, after one of those stately 
and frigid dinners sometimes 
given at his villa in Berkshire, 
and at which, for the sake of my 
present employer, I am com- 
pelled to assist, our host pro- 
duced a sample of his rarcst 
Assmannshausen. After testify- 
ing to its excellence, 1 ventured 
to observe that the wine in ques- 
tion gained an added zest from 
the picturesqueness of its native 
region, that those green steeps 
which hem in the Khine gorge, 
with all its old-world life and na- 
tural beauty, gave a stimulus 
even to the palate — that, in fact, 
it would have been quite another 
thing to have quafied the same 
fluid if derived from some level 
and uninteresting district. 

I was allowed to state this 
doctrine without serious inter- 
ruption. True, Mr. Chipfield, 
the curate, had ejaculated “ Now, 
really!’ in the first stage of my 


checks the impatience of the tyro 
to strike, so did our host raise a 
warning and expressive hand, 
which plainly said —“ Wait, wait, 
gentlemen — only give him line 
enough.” <A while, in careless 
mood, he dallied with his watch- 
seals, smoothed his porny chest, 
and telegraphed with an eye of 
cruel humour to his confederates. 
As I concluded, however, he 
grew erect — stiff and peremptory 
was he as his highly- starched 
collar, his short, inflexible fin- 
goers, or his iron-grey, stubbly 
hair —he took the rod into his 
own hands, and prepared to 
land me. 

‘‘ Been up the Rhine, Thorney- 
side?” inquired my tormentor, 
with a wink. 

“Not 1 — I’ve my hands too 
full,’’ said the lawyer, with the 
air of one who thanked the Maker 
of the world that he had seen 
very little of it. 

Chip- 


‘*Been up the Rhine, 
field?” pursues the querist. 
Young Chipfield, who has sixty 
pounds per annum and no vaca- 
tion, repudiates theidea. Nothing 
would induce him to go — every- 
body goes there — he considers 


the Rhine a mere resort for Cock- 
neys—no, not for Cockneys — 
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observing Higginbotham’s sud- 
den frown — he doesn’t mean 
that all — ; 

«He means, for idlers — drea- 
mers!” cries Higginbotham. 

“Of course, dreamers!” chimes 
the chorus. 

“Now, gentlemen,” resumes 
the angler, rapidly winding in 
line, ‘“‘did you ever think of the 
Rhine when you tasted that Ass- 
mannshausen ?” 

“No, I thought of the cellar,” 
smirks Mr. Chipfield. 

Mr. Thorneyside also laughs a 
sardonic negative. 

“Yet you found the wine good 
— knew that it had body, flavour, 
bouquet?” 

Chorus shouts in the affirma- 
tive, while 1 feel each query a 
separate tug. 

‘““Would you think that wince 
bad if it had been grown in Lin- 
colnshire?” 

“It might have been grown in 
my cabbage garden,” exclaims 
Thorneyside. ‘If the article it- 
self be prime 2 who cares where it 
comes from?” 

“Ho! ho!” rejoins our host, 
giving me a desperate jerk, 

‘you're there, are you? You 
know things by what they are, do 
you? With you bacon’s salt, and 
peas are green! A thing's a thing 
and no more, wherever it comes 
from, is it? Egad, gentlemen, 
I’m with you; 1 
those plain, duil dogs who see 
with their eyes, and taste with 
their palates. 
slow-coach, a 


but, then, I’m aja dream of remodellin 
vulgar wide-awake|and whose Harmonic 
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a dreamer, 1 never could be a 
dreamer, and, what’s more as- 
tounding, gentlemen, I wouldn’t 
be one if I could!” 

A blow on the table gives em- 
pues to the last words. The 
awyer and the divine go into fits. 
I am landed, and Mr. Higgin- 
botham is repaid for his dinner. 

We were next regaled with an 
account of all the dreamers whom 
our host had ever know, and 
whose special end in existence 


|scemed to be his glorification by 


contrast. There was Tubbs, he 
said, who had such a first-rate 
power of dreaming, that he could 
make what he liked of the future, 
and nothing at all of the present. 
His youthful bent was towards 
the church, till Oxford disen- 
chanted him. His next passion 
was for a forensic career. He 
imagined himself diving into the 
mcrits of causes by intuition, and 
thrilling juries with harangucs 
that should have the convenience 
of costing no trouble in their pre- 
paration, while they should be 
irresistible in their effect. So 
enthralling was this dream, that 
it needed three weeks’ attendance 
at a pleader’s chambers, preceded 
by a fee of two hundred guincas, 
to disperse it. Tubbs was sub- 
sequently haunted by a vision of 
military glory and a commission 
was obtained for him; but a brief 


too, am one of|experience of parade sufficed to 


There was 
too, who had 
society, 
niverse, 


lay that phantom. 
Redivivus Smirke 


—1 can’t dream — I never was|illustrated by diagrams, might 
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have been inspected for three|little short of Higginbotham’s 


months, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-nine, at his lodgings in 
Fudget Court — hours of attend- 
ance, from eleven to four. 
Whatever his logical powers, no 
one who heard Smirke could 
doubt that he had a large gift of 
invention; and if he had chosen 
to manufacture novels — says 
Higginbotham — he might have 
lived on the tastes of sillier 
dreamers than himself. But the 
regenerator, with whom life itself 
was one grand scheme of fiction, 
was far too superb to deal in the 
small imaginative ware of book- 
sellers. So he expounded the 
one a to various eccentrics, 

hile his wife took in plain work 
till she sickened, and, descrted 
by Smirke, became, with her 
children, ee arish. 
As 1 have already said, 1 some- 
times agreed with Higginbotham, 
and felt no ery, acute grief to 
learn that Tubbs and Smirke, 
after having so dreamed away 
the purposes of life, should at 
last be somewhat roughly awak- 
ened to its realities. 

I could, however, no longer 
sympathise with our host when, 
according to his wont, he wound 
up with the instance of my friend 
Merton, whom he denounced as 
a flagrant example of the visio- 
nary class. He impeaches Mer- 
ton on several distinct counts. 
“Kirst,” says he, ‘“‘Merton was 
nephew to one of our partners 

with common prudence, 
Bight have become one himself.” 
es, honours and emoluments 


own were within his reach. Mer- 
ton, too, might have owned vin- 
tages abroad and mansions in 
park-like domaix® at home. Mer- 
ton, too, might have been a 
chairman of boards, a creator of 
railway and insurance compa- 
nies, a Presence in Threadneedle 
Street. ‘‘He was actually offered 
a stool in our countinghouse, and 
— declined!” The accuser pauses 
that we may have time to weigh 
the enormity, then, in a vein of 
fine oe resumes — ‘Yes, de- 
clined! his tastes were not com- 
mercial; he had a private inde- 
pendence — that there may be no 
mistake, it was just a hundred 
a-year, gentlemen. What did he 
want with more? He could live 
in the country, he had books, 
friends, and he could converse 
with Nature! His own words, I 
assure you. J)id you ever con- 
verse with Nature, Thorneyside, 
or you Chipfield, except on Sun- 
days, when it’s the habit of your 
cloth to say so? I never had 
any talk with Nature! 1 never 
dreamed! As for books, they ’re 
well cnough, though a man who 
has his hands full don’t want ’em, 
and theyruin the digestion. Then 


” observes Higgin- 


for friendshi p 
th more frankness 


botham, wi 
than courtesy, ‘“‘we know it’s 


humbug — we serve each other's 
turns — Thorneyside draws my 
leases, Chipfield has an eye to 
Easter offerings, and my dinner 
sometimes goes down better with 
2 little talk to season it. Between 
ourselves — between friends — 
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that’s the long and short of friend- 
ship; yet, for books, friends, and 
Nature, this idiot flung away a 
fortune.” 

Is your balance so very large, 
sds pect deagal in that account 
which every man keeps with des- 
tiny? No pure delight in God’s 
work, no genial interest in man’s; 
no sense of love and trust re- 
ceived, no sense — still more 
blessed — of love and trust bes- 
towed; friendship a convenicnce, 
religion a routine, no aim beyond 
the hour, no use for time but to 
kill it; life straitened to its nar- 
rowest point, and no horizon 
beyond it! 

erton’s crowning delinquen- 
cies had, however, yet to be told 
—how the honorable and roman- 
tic Miss Busb 


was willing to con- 


sign to him the mature charms of} been wea 
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man who can dream himself well 
when he pleases should ever put 
up with a head-ache. The butler's 
cnutrance, however, diverts the 
attack. ‘hat domestic, having 
served the icc in a state approach- 
ing to solution, undergoes a pub- 
lic reprimand; and, as I leave the 
room, [learn the precise amount 
of his wages, and the surprise of 
his master that they cannot se- 
cure attention and obedience. « 

I take my way — carpet-bag in 
hand — through the park-like 
domains. Protected by the oak- 
shadows from the dazzling beams 
of a July sunset, I strike through 
the ferns till I fall into the main 
sweep and emerge through the 
new stone gates crowned by those 
two heraldic bears which prove 
that Higginbotham himself had 
cnough to indulge ro- 


fifty years and of as many thou-|mance one day; though, in this 
sand pounds, how the “idiot” —jcasc, it must be owned, with no 
far from mecting the advances of|very wide deviation from fact. I 
that nowise coy Phillia—-amarried | wind along the lane festooned 
a pretty governess with a depen-| with its late wild roses and open- 
dent mother, and “took to lte-|ing honeysuckles, and in half an 
rature” to support the trio. “Yes,” jhour stand before the porch of 
RAYS Higginbotham: ‘che was as! Merton's cottage. 
shy of guineas as a troutin the! On entering | caught a glimpse 
dog-days, but he rose at once to'of my friend as he crossed the 
that bait of red and white called garden-path behind, his form 
beauty. Yes’? — and here Hig-:stceped in the gold green light 
inbotham evidently feels that that flowed through the lcaves. 
rovidence was just — “that was;lt may be fantastic to state this 
his investment, and a peru aoe yet it was a peculiarity of 
poor one, too; the girl died ina!Merton that all the happy acci- 
twelvemonth.” idents of nature secmed to serve 
At this pom I plead a head-'him. If he stood hefore a tree, 
ache, and rise. My gracious it was sure to form an admirable 
entertainer has a parting fling at. back-ground; if he leaned by 
me, and wonders that a gentle-ithe mantle-piece, some shadow 


a 
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would so slope on his figure as to 
bring his noble head into bold 
relief. With another, in the like 

osition, the same facts would 

oubtiess have occurred, but not 
the same effects. His own grace 
and simple dignity made you 
note them. The inscriptions of 
Beauty can only be read on her 
own tablets. 

The motion of his head, as he 
again turned to converse with 
some one at. the window, revealed 
the countenance which of all, 
save my sailor-boy’s, 1 now best 
loved to look on. Merton’s face 
had always personified to me the 
idea of an English June. It was 
so in his youth — the type of a 


life made vigorous by the gusts of|Mrs. Acton’s niece 


spring, fulfilling to the heart its 
oft baffled yearnings for the 
beautiful, replenished with abun- 
dant light and joy, yet sopping 
short of that ficrce glow and ran 

luxuriance which precede decay. 
So had he seemed, especially on 
that far-off afternoon, when to 
me and one who hung on my arm, 
he broke in sounds tremulous as 
those of the wind-stirred leaves, 
the secret of his accepted love — 
of his coming union with Lucy 
Acton. J remember even now 
how thosc hushed tones gradually 
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is the spire of the church by 
whose gate we paused as he 
uttercd these words: hat 
church, which, having witnessed 
the growth of our friendship in a 
season of mutual joy, saw it after- 
wards strike still deeper root ina 
season of common grief. We, 
who within a few months of each 
other, had approached one altar 
—— within afew months also bent 
over pons graves. 

I had not seen Merton for 
months. He met me with a greet- 
ing of child-like joy, and bore 
me in triumph to the window, 
almost lost in clematis, where sat 
the mother of Lucy, and from 
which the arch face of Susan, 
peeped out 
into the clear twilight. I was next 
led to the well for the satisfaction 
of Hannah, who had served Mer- 
ton in the old days of Lucy, and 
who now waited: while a sturdy 
boy wound up her bucket. Asa 
final measurc, I was introduced 
to the gardener, whom I compli- 
mented upon the beauty of the 
beds and the picturesque swee 
of the walks. ‘‘Nay, it be all 
Mr. Merton’s planning,” replied 
the man. ‘A power of difference 
he have madc in my taste, surely; 
though how he got at his notions 


became buoyant as he spoke of|I beant able to guess, unlicss he 


that literary carcer by which he 
hoped, not only to benefit him- 
self, but mankind; ‘For love,” 
said he, ‘‘makes me feel the 
duties of life — what I owe to the 
Giver of so much happiness. I 
must deserve her.” 

Yonder, behind the orchard, 


dreamed on ’cm. hy, sir, at 
one time I were all for straight 
walks with square plots, and pin- 
cushion-beds. it was him as 
taught me the value of them 
curves, and how, at odd corners, 
to throw outa clump of shadows 
and hide what comes next. And 
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mighty good the effect be, though 
why or wherefore 1 never could 
find out.” : 

“Can you understand,” asked 
Merton, “how dull your life 
would be, if you could see to the 
end of it, and knew before-hand 
everything that would happen?” 

‘‘Life would be very dry,” said 
theman. “The things one knew 
so long aforehand would seem 
stale when they came.” 

“Undoubtedly,” rejoined Mer- 
ton; ‘“‘and the use of curves, is 
just this: to prevent us sceing 
the whole at once. As the path 
winds, we know that something 
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the time when eaeh passion, like 
fire, evil only because ungo- 
verned, shall own the yoke of a 
higher law, and change from @ 
foe into a servant. Nay, is not 
this very power of stenm prepar- 
ing for that better time — annihi- 
lating distance, uniting nations, 
acpuainting all sections of man- 
kind with each other? And by 
this knowledge — this intercom- 
munion,” he continued, ‘the 
cause of the World’s Brotherhood 
isalready half won. For, what- 
ever the private selfishness of in- 
dividuals, man loves his fellow 
in the race.” 


new will meet us at the turning; 
and because what we see is beau-|I felt raised and touched his 
tiful, we belicve what is still| words. Life scemed nobler as 
hidden will be the same. It is|he spoke. For observe, whether 
with a garden as with life; the|his reasoning were true or not, 
charm of both would be gone if|his aspiration was so; and it was 
we could not expect and trust.” |that which bcttered me. 

We passed through a wicket | By this time the moon was up; 
gate into the orchard, one fence! and as we turned towards the 
of which overhangs the railway |house we saw the near spire spi- 
and the glinting line of the/ritualised in the soft rays. Mer- 
Thames beyond. It was pleasant;ton paused. 1 guessed why, and 
from the silence of that rocky|pressed his hand. “She is with 
spot to look down on one of the;me yet,” he said, after a while. 
world’s great thoroughfares in;‘‘] never pass a day unconscious 
the valley. Soon along the track | of her influence — without hoping 
of sinuous iron we heard the to be worthier of her — without 
distant clang of a train, the snort ;a prayer that 1 may be made liker 
of the rushing fire-steed. We saw ‘unto those who are already in Llis 
the vivid blaze on his path, and: kingdom!” 
the train whirled by. “What asthat, too, adream? 
music in that crash!” said Mer-| Hcre a quick, buoyant tread 
ton, as, with reverting cyes of. approached. It was that of Susan. 
fire, the phantom plunged into! As she drew near, however, she 
the dusk. “It always sounds to 'modulated her step, like one who 
me like a pan for man’s triumph'divined his thought, and we 
over the elements — a symbol of. moved in silence to the house. 


Ile was dreaming againg ; but 
y 
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Arrived there, we found their 
evening repast preparcd — straw- 
berries and clotted cream, cream 
cheese, honey, the whitest of 
bread, and cider which had a 
rarer zest than even the Ass- 
mannshausen of my quondam 
host. There was a charm in the 
scene which no one could feel 
who did not feel too the love that 
pervaded it. The mother of Lucy 
gazed on Merton with a wistful 
tenderness which showed that 
she had indeed found in him a 
son. Indeed, it was her habit to 
call him so. 

‘““My son,” said she, “works 
too hard. He is always at his 
books and papers, and neccds 
iro al 

“ What can there be happier in 
life than work,” he replied cheer- 
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“Of course, women must put 
on severity,” smiled Merton, 
“lest they should be thought 
weak; but men, whom nature 
made strong, Susy, can afford 
to be gentle.” 

She kissed him — this severe 
Susy — and we all laughed. Then 
she extinguished the lamp, and 
sang to us a ballad in the moon- 
light, so plaintively, that it was 
clear some tenderness yct lurked 
in her stern composition. Candles 
were then brought, and we parted 
for the night. 

I was conducted to a charming 
little bedroom, in the spotless 
and nicely-looped drapery o 
which I saw evidences of Susy’s 
hand. I looked from the lattice 
into the poacest garden, and 
compare the condition of 


fully, “if you love it, and are of| Higginbotham with that of my 


use in it?” 
the last new poet, some of whose 
verses he recited with infectious 
enthusiasm. His day’s work had 


been a critique of the poet, which| 





Then he passed to} friend. 


‘‘It is no mere metaphor,” I 
mused, ‘to say that the man of 
pure imagination is richer than 
the worldling. We are happy, 


was also produced and read at:not according to what we have, 
the instigation of Susan. The! but according to what we enjoy. 
criticism was full of apprecia-| What are halls to him around 
tion, candid and decisive in its|whom friends do not gather? 
objections, yet, withal, it read) What, domains, to him who has 
like the counsel of afriend. There no eye for beauty? What is life, 
was a respect in it, too, which:to him who has no future? Men 
Merton felt was due tothe man,|}of Mcrton’s class are wealthy; 
however young, in whom he had'and the world itself would be 
recognised genius. |sensibly poorer if deprived of its 
“TT should have been much' dreamers.” 

more severe,”’ said Susan, with 
an authoritative gesture of her 
crochet-needle, and throwing out 
an imperious little foot as if to 
repel all claims on her lenity. 
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where there were excellent shops, 
and sometiines a concert at five 


Hetr! help! fire! fire! water!| shillings a-head, where you heard 
water! Lut there is no help, and|the best London performers? No, 


little water; not all the water of|I believe not. And Enna; 


our little brook — the pastoral, 
the winding, the beautiful Wal- 
laston — not all the showers that 
fall in a thousand ycars upon our 
undulating, romantic Peverton 
Hill — no; nothing that man can 
do will ever extinguish the drcead- 
ful conflagration. A metaphoricil 
conflagration; not vulgar flame 
and heat, but internal, mental, 
scorching-up thought and fecling 
— a frightful incremation of 
Christian charity , which goes on 
blazing, crackling, smouldering, 
night and day, and gradually re- 
ducing us all to dust and ashes. 
If all the extinct volcanos of 
Auvergne were suddenly to break 
out at once, and send their conic- 
al flame-floods forth in all direc- 
tions — splitting the solid carth 
with wedges in inexhaustible 
fire, drying up the rivers with 
hissing heat, and charring all the 
forest with a suffocating smell — 
they would be but a faint image 
and presentiment of the devasta- 
tion at this moment raging in our 
parish. And what a parish it was! 

‘alk of Tempe! we beat it all to 
nothing. Did houses ever letin 
‘Tempe at ten and twelve guincas 
a-weck? Were there hot baths 
at Tempe? and a nice little sub- 
scription library? and_poney- 
chaises to be had at a shilling an 
hour? and an omnibus that took 
you into a Thessalian Harrow- 
gate, in less than forty minutes, 

itousehuld Words. XXXUL. 


eople 
talk of Enna, and the flowers 
that Proserpine was gatherin 


when Pluto (under the alias o 


rloomy ipa eco off both with 

er and her bouquet. Hadn't we 
flower-shows every year, with 
yeraniuins, and cactuses, and 
fuchsias far finer than Proserpine 
ever saw? And Pluto — had they 
no police in those days? Imagine 
aman carrying off any of our 
young ladies by main force, and 
Gi 34 not having him in the lock- 
up before he got over the bridge! 
Such a place, indeed, as Silverton 
Spa was never heard of before. 
There wereabout twenty families 
— all very genteel; in fact, we 
set our faces so entirely against 
anybody that wasn’t genteel, 
that nobody that wasn’t genteel 
ever thought of settling among 
us, and we were as united as a 
“happy family.” If there were 
falcons among us, we never 
found it out; they sat on the 
same perch with the doves, and 
behaved delightfully. The pro- 
verb of a cat-and-dog life lost 
its application — that is, if there 
were any cats and dogs among 
us — for they lived together in 
perfect comfort; and, in short, a 
great artist could have painted 
us all as a frontispiece to that ex- 

uisite hymn of Dr. Watts, which 
deseribes the bliss of those in 
unity who dwell. Yes, we dwelt 
in unity and drank tea together 
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all the summer, and made pic- 
nics, and had Khttle evening 
dances, and all went gaily as a 
marriage-bell; and plans were 
evidently in progress for the fu- 
ture. . Baskins had only one 
son — Mr. Welford Jells had 
only one daughter; the mothers 
were always together — so were 
the boy and girl. It scemed quite 
an arranged ane from the time 
the young people were twelve 
years old; when they were re- 
spectively nineteen and seven- 
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old gentlemen I ever saw. It 
seemed as if he hed intended in 
his youth to be prime minister, 
and, perhaps, commander-in- 
chief, and never could get quit 
of the dignified manner befit- 
ting those exalted positions. He 
seemed to do the duties of the 
church out of a sort of a gracious 
condescension, and visited, and 
taught, and gave charities to the 

oor like a nobleman in disguise; 
inculcating humility, lowliness, 
and obedience with such a ma- 


teen, I believe the only reason |jestic expression on his fine 


they had not proposed and ac- 
cepted — also respectively —was 
that they considered it a useless 
ceremony, an that it was quite as 
well as it was. Then there was 
Mr. Jollico who had written a 
book, and was looked up to ac- 
cordingly. None of us knew 
what the book was about; he was 
modest, and nevcr mentioned its 
name; but we had no doubt it 
was about natural history — per- 
haps a monograph of a worm — 
for he was always talking of 
vertebrz and developments, and 
other points of anatomy, and 

ve admirable dinners, and 
fooked so complacently down on 
the affairs of the parish — never 
seeming to interfere, but, some- 
how, always knowing everything 
better than anybody else — that 
we deferred to him on all occa- 
sions, and he acted as a sort of 
magistrate in the inoral commis- 
sion of the peace, and gave uni- 
versal satisfaction by the wisdom 
and kindness of his decision. Our 
clergyman was onc of the finest 


aristocratic features, that we all 
thought he was a beautiful spe- 
cimen of meekness and self- 
denial to speak to anybody at all 
under the degree ofa duke. He 
was himself the patron of the 
living , and when he died, the ad- 
vowson, as it is called, or per- 
petual right of such presenta- 
tion, was bought by a gentleman 
of a very dark er aes long 
straight nose, wide unshapely 
mouth, with remarkably longand 
thin legs, and a great habit of 


drinking gin-sling in the morn- 
ing, and spitting at all times on 
the floor. His name was Smith — 


und he was as decided a 
Britisher as ever was raised in 
Old England. Some people said 
he was an American, others that 
he had made a deal of money at 
a slave-driverin Cuba. But here 
he was, owner of Nettleton House 
in our parish, and patron of the 
living. None of us liked him. He 
was always chewing tobacco, and 
looked as if he thought we were 


a good old English name, he 
said, 
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going to 
on him, for he never would let 
anybody get in the slightest de- 

ee behind his back or even 
parallel with his shoulder, hut 
managed to keep us all right in 
front. 1 used to think I saw the 
butt-end of a revolver bulging 
out of his breast-pocket; but he 
said it was a telescope, though 
none of us ever saw him look 
through it. He often picked his 
tecth, by way of amusement, ap- 
parently; for the act had no con- 
nection with his -meal-time, and 
his toothpick was a long, sharp- 
pointed, broad-bladed knife, 
which opened and shut with a 
noisy spring, as if it had beena 
dagger, and would have cut the 
sides of his mouth with its razor- 
like edges, if he had not handled 
it with the greatest dextcrity. 
Mr. Jollico asked him to dinner, 
and examined him very carefully. 
He said he considered him in the 
pre-Adamite period of brain, and 
probably cognate with the ple- 
siosaurus, We did not know what 
he meant, and at that time had 
never heard of the plesiosaurus; 
bat we waited a? ga for the 
es gaa of the new rector. 

e all got ready our best smiles 
and kindest mannerstodo honour 
to his reception. Mr. Smith — his 
Christian name was Jefferson , — 
Mr. Jefferson Smith bought a 
labourer’s cottage for ninety 
pounds, and laid out fifty in im- 
proving its appearance, telling 
us that he intended to present it 
as a rectory-house to the new 
incumbent; whereupon we all 
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try a garrotte robbery |joined in furthering so desirable 


an object, and in less than a week 
made up a purse of two hundred 
and twenty guineas, which we 
presented to the generous patron, 
and were gratified in return with 
the name of our future friend, the 
Reverend Hieronymus Wicket. 
A rumour got round the parish 
that he was young, that he was 
rich, that he was handsome. 
Young Charlie Baskins said he 
hated handsome clergymen, and 
Sophy Jeclls said the samo. 
Charlie was going into the Engi- 
neers, and said no clergyman 
should be more than five feet 
four; above that height, he ouent 
to be in the army; and Sophy 
agreed with him. It was a waste 
of power, they both thought, for 
a man of six feet high to be 
preaching, when he could be 
leading a storming party at a 
siege, or repelling a sortie at the 
head of the grenadicrs. And as 
to a clergymin being rich, it was 
sinful. hat could the fellow 
do with his money? He couldn’t 
hunt, or keep a yacht, or havea 
box at the opera; it was wealth 
utterly thrown away. But there 
are ways of of apenas moncy 
upon horses without keeping a 
stud at Melton; and on music, 
without keeping an opera-box. 
Mr. Hieronymus Wicket came 
down in the handsomest curricle 
any of us had ever scen; he was 
possessed of more silver-mounted 
flutes and hundred-guinea fiddles 
than would have set up a respect- 
able music-shop; he took the 
largest house in the parish; it 
: 1 
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had been built for a hotel, buta 
licence could not be procured,|Wallaston Brook, and on the 
because two of the licensing|ridges of Peverton Hill. There 
magistrates had shares in the,is certainly nothing so beautiful 
Queen’s Head; he furnished it:in young people’s eyes as the 
handsomely; and in a short time| glimmer and gloom of moonlight 


of the shadows on the ripples in 





made himself very agreeable to/ on hill and stream. 
half the congregation. I say to 
half, for the days of perfect una- 
nimity were already past. Some 


Mr. Wicket preached, and we 
were ail delighted with his elo- 
uence. It was something quite 


thought it too bad, and savouring | different from what we had heard 


of popish tyranny, to appoint a| before. 
clergyman over us withoutasking|it, not even Mr. Jollico. 
Mr. Welford Jells| Jefferson Smith sat in the 


our opinion. 


None of us understood 
Mr.. 
prin- 


stuck up for what he called the|cipal pew, chewing tobacco, and 


lay clement in 


Mr. Baskins the elder was in-j pride and exultation. 


clined to submit to the Church 
in all things. The ladies were 
equally divided; and Mrs.Baskins 
even hinted that Mrs. Jells’ prin- 
ciples were nearly akin to Dis- 
sent. Mrs. Jells drew up a little, 
and said her family were as truc 
Churchpeople as the Baskiuses; 
she never had an unele a 
Methodist preacher at York, and 
her father had arways been a 
Churchman, and had not mcrely 
conformed when he retired from 
trade. Ilow Mrs. Baskins hated 
Mrs. Jells! But Mr. Jollico gave 
a party, spokc to the ladies se- 
parately, reminded us that our 
only chance of retaining our com- 


arochial affairs;)looking up at the preacher with 


He occa- 
sionally looked round with an air 
of triumph, as if he said, “There! 
that’s a parson for you! Did you 
ever listen to the like of that? 
Can you make head or tail out 
of it? Not you!” And then he 
would turn his sharp countenance 
once more towards the preacher, 
as if with that hatchet-like in- 
strument he could cut his way 
into the intention of his dis- 
course. He said a great deal 
about two or three things that 
picased us all. Everything was 
to be looked at from two points 
of view — everything had two 
sides, its objectivity and its sub- 
jectivity; and ruling over these, 


fortable socicty was by mutualjand combining, correcting, and 


forbearance; and we had a nice 
little dance, and a nice little 
supper, a great deal of laughter, 
some games at “‘yes” and “no, 
— and Charlie Baskins walked 


reconciling them, was the *‘Ich.” 
This he pronounced in a very 
forcign manner, like a serpent 
perhaps trying to speak, for it 
partook greatly of the hiss in its 


home in the moonlight with the|sound; but with the help of this 


Jclises, lingering occasionally 


“Ich,” whatever it might be, he 


behind to show Sophy the effects|turned the Christian religion in 
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any way he liked. “ 
objective side,” he said; ‘‘repul- 
sive, perhaps doubtful, alarming: 
this is its subjective side — 
alluring, enchanting, improving. 
Now, what is wanted to perfect 
the bond between objectivity and 
subjectivity? Nothing but one, 
— that is the Ich.” So we all 
went away greatly edified, and 
wondering what in the world the 
Ich could be. 

“The man has been in Ger- 
many,” said Mr. Jollico, “and 
these are some of the nonsensical 
results of beer and metaphysics. 
Objective and subjective mean 
outward and inward, — a stick 
applied to any head is objective; 
my head struck by a stick is sub- 
jective; and Ich means I. So 
the man means that if I did not 
exist the stick would not exist as 
regards me, nor the head as 
regards the stick. The Ich there- 
fore is to blame for everything, 
for if there was no | there would 
be nothing at all. 1 should sa 
he is still in the oolitc — a repti- 
lian brain, with perhaps the de- 
velopment of a crocodile, but no 
higher, — ill-defined spinal cord, 
and triple-chambered heart.” 

However, he was 2 remarkabl 
handsome crocodile; fine dar 
eyes — tall and elastic figure, — 
and he drove the fiery greys at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour; 
and it was soon understood he 
had quarrelled with Mr. Jefferson 

mith, and even threatened to in- 
sert his head in Wallaston Brook, 
both objectively and subjective- 
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Mr. Wicket had not 
ealled on the Spavins, or the 
Willigos, or the Greens. So they 
all sided with Mr. Smith, and 
thought the clergyman did not 
know his place and held his head 
a great deal too high. Somebody 
found out that his father had 
made his fortune as a mercer 
in Liverpool, — and it was 
astonishing how he could give 
himself such airs. Mrs. Willigo, 
whose brother had married the 
niece of a baronet (afterwards 
transported for forgery), refused. 
to meet Mr. Wicket at Mr. Jolli- 
co’s, at dinner, as she said the 
distinctions of rank ought to be 
kept up. Meanwhile Mr. Jefferson 
Smith went from house to house 
as an injured patron, and awoke 
the sympathy of half the in- 
habitants by his history of the 
ungrateful conduct of Mr.Wicket, 
to whom he had sold the presen- 
tation for halfits value. He also 
said his religious feelings were 
in an everlasting fix, whereby he 
didn’t know whether his head 
was his head or not, but some- 
times he rayther belicved it must 
be his heels, and he would apply 
to the bishop to set him on his 
pins again. But, he added con- 
fidentially, if he had catched sich 
a fella a-holding forth to any of 
his acquaintance some six or 
seven years since, he would have 
had him tied up to a tree and 
precious well wolloped with a 
strip of bull’s hide, as he had 
done to many a betterman. | 
And every Sunday the division 


ly, which created a scandal in|grew wider and wider. The state- 
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ments of Mr. Wickct astonished|of Higele and Shillings; so it 


us more and more. He talked 
despairingly of the church — he 
almost laughed at the notion of 
people beingimproved by coming 
together to show off their best 
bonnets and vie with each other 
in gay apparel; he saw no good, 
he said, in people coming to 
listen with a sneer, and more 
prepared to find fault with the 
preacher than to benefit by what 
they heard, — to criticise the 
sermon than to practise the pre- 
cepts, — and to gratify their evil- 
speaking, lying, and slandering, 
at the expense of their friends 
and neighbours. He told us that 
the church was a heap of stones 
— the pulpit a piece of wood — 


would be charming to be able to 
understand his doctrine, and ex- 
pain it to Charlie Baskins when 

ce came home; for he had gone 
to finish off at Woolwich, and 
had no time for philosophical 
pursuits. But it was easy to be 
seen there would be few oppor- 
tunities for any explanation, 
either of philosophy or anything 
else, between the young ple; 
for the old ones took ‘Efferent 
sides, and quarrelled on all sub- 
jects, particularly about object- 
ivity and the Ich. Mr. Baskins 
beheved in neither, and said he 
considered Mr. Wicket a very 
dangerous man, with very absurd 
tenets on many points; he had 


the Bible itself a combination of] heard him say, for instance, that 


paper and calf’s-skin — and 
asked us in a taunting manner if 
we could derive any benefit from 
these. Then he told us of the 
Ich again, that gave a soul to 
stone, and wood, and paper, and 
made each man's own little cham- 
ber into a church, and our own 
rivate thoughts a bible. SoMrs. 
iligo and Mrs. Green threaten- 
ed to join the Papists, for ch 
couldn't bear to hear the chure 


crime would probably not be 
visited on the ignorant perpe- 
trator, but on the purse-proud 
selfish pharisee who saw his bro- 
ther ignorant and did not teach 
him, idle, and did not give him 
work: who, when he asked for 
bread in the shape of instruction, 
gave him a stone in the shape of 
the treadmill. Then he added in 
a whisper, — for the eommunica- 
tion was too awful to be conveyed 


run down, after all the moncy/in his ordinary tone of voice — 


spent on its decoration and re- 
pairs, and it was shocking to hear 
a clergyman attack the Bible. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jells, however, 
seemed to agree with all that Mr. 
Wicket said, and so did Sophy. 
She began the study of German, 
and talked about 


hour, and said the rector was/dual 


oths by the ‘altogether. 


he is by no means sound about 
Satan. This was a settler. It was 


iseen at once that a man might 


be unsound on many subjects, 
and yet be orthodox enough; 
but unsoundness in this was an 
overthrow of the Christian faith 
So the belief gra- 
y spread that Mr. Wicket 


soon going to give her a course;was a confirmed atheist, and 
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worshipped the devil. Such a 


hubbub was never know. There: 


was a complete cut between al- 
wiost every two people in the 
arish. r. Jollico couldn't col- 


ect above eight or nine Pagel Ha 


to his nicest dinners. harlie 
Baskins, when he came home on 
leave, was not admitted at Mr. 
Jells’, when he called. And Mr. 
Jefferson Smith, who let the orna- 
mented cottage, intended for the 
rector, for thirty pounds a-year, 
said it was intolerable that a 
perien should suffer such an in- 

iction, and if the living were 
vacant, he should know what 
to do. 

Strangely enough the living 
became vacant very soon. Mr. 
Wicket grew tired of so much 
cEnomoon as he experienced, 
and resigned the rectory to go 
abroad. Mr. Jefferson Smith was 
now in supreme delight, — he sat 
for hours in front of his door, and 
peeled sticks with a bowie-knife, 
and spat at marks on the drive. 
He said he would pratify the 
parish with a gentleman who 
would put everything straight. 
He would have none of your Ichs 
or objectivities. He had taken 
the precaution to sell the next 
presentation to a society whose 
whole object it was to introduce 
real Christianity into a benighted 
land. So there came down a very 
little stout man, with a very bald 
head, and very short neck. A 
low brow corrugated itself in 
wa folds, while his cheeks 
filled themselves with a great 
sound, and collapsed at each 
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sentence like a broken bellows. 
Short bandy legs scarcely suf- 
ficed to support the weight of his 
rotund and shapeless body. He 
was married, and had many chil- 
dren. Ilis wife, a thin, cada- 
verous person of fifty years of 
age; his children, sleek-haired 
dirty-handed, short- jacketted 
little fellows, with red hair, and 
flat- topped heads. And again 
hope revived in the parish, for 
Mr. Howligin was said to be asur- 
prising orator,;and did not under- 
stand a word of any language 
but his own — a phenomenon of 
sclf-culture. Originally designed 
for a tailor, but with an indomit- 
able ambition to teach rig i 
body he came in contact with, he 
had offended his master by dog- 
matising on the shape of trousers, 
and after many B ecciit steady 
perseverance, had pushed him- 
self up to his present station, by 
loudness of voice, and a perfect 
Niagara of words, over which, as 
in the real waterfall, hung a per- 
petual mist through which it was 
impossible to see. ‘I have been 
in Plymouth Dockyard,” said Mr. 
Jollico, “and I have noticed the 
skulls of the culprits with much 
attention. ‘This man looks like a 
convict with a call; which many 
of them have, by the bye, to the 
great delight of the chaplains, 
and the easy obtaining of tickets 
of leave. He has the criminal 
development very strong, and Il 
should fear will murder some of 
us soon, or die of delirium tre- 
mens.” 

He die of delirium tremens! 
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The last man in the world to do 
any such thing. He must have 
had a constitution of iron. In his 
very first sermon he told us he 
had at one time been the greatest 
rascal, without any exception, 
who ever escaped the gallows by 
the blindness of the Jaw. For 
many years he had been a con- 
firmed-drunkard. He had broken 
every commandment every day 
of his life. He had never seen 
money without SJeuuies to steal 
it; nor a woman of any kind with- 
out wishing to insult her; nor 
seen a neighbour in distress 
without wishing to increase his 
sufferings. He had never re- 
ceived a favour without wishing 
to injure his benefactor. Ile had 
never answered a question with- 
out telling a lie. e had never 
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go and say to each other, — ‘My 
respected friend do so and so,’ 
but say —‘Unconvicted swindler, 
undetected murderer, unexposed 
forger, do so and so.” That’s 
how you ought to speak to each 
other; that’s how the angels look 
upon every one of you; that’s 
how they would once have been 
justified in looking on me! Go 
home then,” he said, after his 
“finally, and in conclusion” had 
been repeated two or three times, 
— ‘*Go home, and be sure there 
is one man in the parish who 
knows your hearts better than 
you do yourselves; for I have 
nothing to do but study my own. 
Don't I see in it all the vices itis 
possible to name’ — and isn’t it 
a human heart?” 

‘“‘] should say not,” said Mr. 


had a dinner given him without! Jollico, as we walked home, ‘I 
eating till he could eat no more.) should think it is the very lowest 
Murder he had not risen to, but}stage of animal development — 


it was only through fear of the 
law. Forge he 
tempted, for he was afraid of dis- 
covery; but 
forgery he would have gloried in 
committing — for his heart was 
in a state of nature. So were all 
our hearts. ‘‘ You would all rob, 


had not at-;mains. 


prior even to the silurian re- 
In fact, I should say you 
had no heart atall, but that you 


both murder and/were a sort of polyp, consistin 


of a stomach and a mouth. I wil 

show you some fossilised spe- 
cimens of the family ,” he added, 
‘‘when we get to my house. This 


and slay, and cheat if you dared!/fellow will do more mischief to 


Don’t try to deceive me; my 
feelings once were what yours 
now are. 
thieves 
ards. I 
once all these things. 


You are all murderers, | dinner. 
assassins, liars, drunk-|spoons. He told us he was at one 
know it — for wasn’t Ijtime in the habit of pocketing 
And don’t; whatever he could; and the old 


ithe parish than fifty Mr. Wickets. 


It is impossible to ask him to 
He would steal the 


go P een over your iniquities! propensity sar Oe break out. He 
wi 


what is called politeness. 


was the ruffian you are. 


1! 
had no politeness, even when I'three glasses of Twen 
Don’t| because he was once a deliberate 


nd fault with my 
Port, 


would also 
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drunkard, and might object fo tabiog away the purity. and 
my asking Sophy Jells to tea, be-! snatenance of the bread of life?” 
cause he used to have curious 
ideas edge any lady ri ei F 
So here we are in the midst o . 1 - 

an internal conflagration, which WET GARDEN WALKS. 

nothing seems likely to extin-| Arrer a stout pitched battle 
guish; and all because we have/ with the obstinate resistance of 
no voice in the appointment of|three dinner courses, consisting 
our rector; anybody can buy the] of fish, flesh, and fowl (not to 
right of setting anybody to|mention the volunteer regiments 
instruct us. Cannot some way be| of vegetables), with soup in the 
found out of consulting a parish|van, and dessert in the rear, 
on the scttlement in the midst of| flanked by a sharp-shooting com- 
it of a teacher and guide? Are|pany of frisky beer, popping 
German eClomaoe to come and | seltzer-water, and explosive le- 
mystify us with Ichs and other|monade, the whole covered by a 
unintelligibilities, and turn sue] por ee kitchen battery smo- 
heads of silly young girls like; king and steaming close behind 
Sophy Jells, who has lost both}— at the conclusion of such a 
Charlie Baskins and Mr. Wicket;| destructive onslaught, commen- 
or aranting BDoanerges to escape cing at the carly hour of half- 
by a miracle from being hanged,! past twelve, the sated dining- 
and paint poor human nature as!room warrior is apt to become 
black as pitch, as pitch only fit to|lazy, especially if he has risen at 
be burned ? — taking his wretched |five in the morning, and has ov- 
self as the model, his own wicked ,cupied his time in an out-door 
thoughts and depraved imagina- | campaign. At least such was the 
tions as the same thoughts and|case with myself when the great 
imaginations which softened thej bell of St. Qiner hoarsely boomed 
heart of Howard and ennobled|out two in the afternoon, to be 
the mind of Milton? I am going!immediatcly re-cchoed by the 
to dine with Mr. Jollico to-day,:'shoemaking watchman, who 
and we are going to read a;cobbles, strikes the hour, and 
chapter or two of the Gospel of; looks out for fires, on the plea- 
St. John. “It is like grinding;sant but windy eminence of St. 
one’s own wheat,” he says, ‘‘and' Bertin’s tower. It was too early 
baking one’s own loaf after the;in the day, as well as too hot, to 
adulterations of miller and baker. remain in-doors, tippling old 
Is there no Dr. Hassall to spy out. Bordeaux, especially as the other 
the deleterious mixtures and un-'voyageours had left the Hotel du 
wholesome poisons retailed in, Commerce to transact their own 
pulpits a& well as shops — the! private commerce in town. So, 
alum, and plaster, and acid,jafter a blink at the dazzling 
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sunshine, and a hesitating halt|tulips expressly placed to shade 


under the lofty archway, which 
used to swallow up, one after the 
other, whole diligences, horses 
and all, just as a hungry chicken 
bolts grains of barley, until the 
railway swallowed them alto- 
gether at one Ip, but which 
now serves mainly as the airy 
larder wherein crude shouldcrs 
of mutton, fair quarters of lamb, 
fat legs of veal, and ruddy loins 
of beef find a temporary refuge 
—after a carcless glance at those 
huge festoons of meat, I stuck 
my hands in my pockets and 
sallied forth. I longed for a cool 
and shady garden walk; but, as 
the proverb says, water goes to 
the river, andsodidI. Like the 
pailful from the pump, with which 
the good “bonne” (she might 
have been bad, for aught I know, 
though I hope not, and do not 
really think so), rinsed and cooled 
her bucket bcfore pumping an- 
other, I softly slided, rather than 
walked, down the gentle slope of 
the Rue de Dunkerque. 

In that easy descent there are 
some cap shops, tempting to look 
into on several accounts; there 
is a milliner’s that is perfectly 
irresistible (it has a _ choice 
geranium novelty in a china pot 
stuck in the window to give you 
an excuse for stopping); there 
is a charcutier’s tartee in pork), 
with a varnished ham, a french- 
poe tongue, a china hen that 

s been sitting upon the same 
eggs, to my knowledge, for these 
eighteen months and a 
large bouquet of 


ast; 
linely-broken little bridges; 


half a sausage from thesunshine; 
there is a shocmaker’s, where 
four-and-twenty Crispins sit all 
in two rows, who know better 
than the subtlest and sccretest 
agent of police the face and the 
business of every passer-by; 
there is 2 tobacco débit, where 
you find the newest fashions 
from Monsieur Fiolet’s world- 
famous pipc-and-bowl manufac- 
tory — death’s-heads with jew- 
elled eyes, and (with shame be 
it spoken) the Empress Eugénie’s 
busts destined to convert the 
soothing weed into smoke and 
ashes; there are aristocratic 
porte-cochéres closely shut, and 
stately windows densely mufiled 
with double curtains of crochet 
and muslin: nobody ever looks 
out of those windows, cxcept the 
greenhouse plants, of whom the 
master is so blindly infatuated 
that he thinks they can never do 
anything wrong; there is a book- 
seller’s, where your choice lies 
between the Life of St. Mouldi- 
bones, the Meditations,of St. 
Meaghermeel, the Antiquities of 
St. Outotheway, the Gauger's 
Ready-Reckoner, and the Ser- 
jeant’s Livret. There is not a 
soul to stare at all these fine 
things; for, except on market- 
days, and the hours of going to 
and from mass and vespers, you 
may fire a cannon-ball down any 
of the streets of St. Omer with- 
out fear of committing homicide. 
Then there are the canalised 
river crossed by innumerable 


e sentinelled 
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and well-guarded porte, like a 
short dark tunnel; the draw- 
bridge, the octroi bureau, and 
the fortification ditches, which 
last are admirably adapted to the 
comforts of the fat carp and 
slippery tench, who flounce and 
wriggle among the reeds and 
water-lilies. There is the passage 
by which the road ducks beneath 
the railway — and then you are 
walking in another’ world, 
amongst a people who have only 
two ideas to rub together — 
namely, gardens and _ watcr; 
unless white-washing, colouring, 
paneng , scrubbing, beer-drink- 
ing, and smoking, may , between 
them, constitute a third. I do 
not, however, mean to assert, 
either that the natives are devoid 
of all sense of religion, tendcr- 
ness, and duty, or that money- 
making is entirely a forgotten 


art. 

Heigho! it is very hot. Why 
did we dine so heartily? Because 
we were hungry, and the dinner 
was good. Idly do we stroll by 
the hewn-stone bank of the river 
Aa, which runs down the middle 
of the main street, constituting 
the Faubourg du Haut-Pont. We 
stare in at the windows, rather 
rudely perhaps, to look at the 
flowers — fuchsias that would 
sereen a south-west gale, and 
roses which might fence out a 
berd of bullocks — and the more 
pointedly we gaze, the more 
complacently do the inmates 
regard us. It shows inus, they 
think, such natural benevolence 
of disposition to admire a bloom- 
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ing well-tutored cactus, and to 
smilecomplacently ata promising 
family ae well-educated double 
stocks. Surely this plot must 
belong to a professional; it is 
neatness itself, and gayer than 


harlequin’s coat and nether gar- 
ments. If Hudibras were done 
into the Flemish tongue, we 


would quote and stick over the 
door as a motto — 

Though Paradise were e‘cr so fair, 

It was not kept so withont care. 


The whole world, without art and dress 
Would be but one great wilderness. 


“If you please madame, will 
you accord us the gratification 
of walking round your garden?” 

“Willingly, monsicur. Enter 
oes way.” Accordingly I accept 

e invitation. 

“And what is the price of this 
darling chek pants plante grasse, 
or succulent?” 

“Ah! monsieur; my husband 
does not sell flowers. He only 
rears them for his own enjoy- 
ment.” 

“T beg excuses,” — 

‘There is no occasion, mon- 
sieur. lf you wish for a cutting, 
you are at liberty to take one.” 

Of course I took a strong 
cutting, inserting the knife so as 
to divide the subterranean stem, 
and bring away a fibre or two of 
vigorous root. It was the pret- 
tiest plant I had seen for some 
time. 

But, if you are curious about 
the name of the vegetable pet 
1 thus carried off from that Haut- 
Pont parterre, 1 simply reply it 
was the plant then in vogue. 


800 


Flowers are like fashions and 
the fair ones who set and wear 
them: each reigning beauty, 
each fresh-blown mode, is ad- 
mired as the loveliest and the 
most becoming. What more 
charming than the simple un- 
affected style of dress introduccd 
by the snowdrop, the crocus, the 
hepatica, and the primrose? But, 
as dogs have their day, so have 
flowers and beautics. ‘‘Like the 
waves of the summer, as one dics 
away, another as bright and as 
flecting comes on.” And we think 
them all the brightest for the 
time being. 1cn the first 
gencration of spring blooms are 
turned to hay and _ withered 
leaves, we rapturously admire 
and ecstatically adore the glories 
of the tulip, the voluptuousncss 
of the rose, the luxury of the 
carnation, and the noble pre- 
sence of the dahlia. And when 
they are standing with onc foot in 
the grave, ready to be swept to 
their funeral amidst the compost 
heaps of autumn, we console 
ourselves for the loss of dcar 
departed flowers, by gazing with 
rapture at the cxpanding petals 
of chrysanthemums, dwarf, tall, 
and middle-sized, white, yellow, 


orange, red, brown, blush; in|fas 


short, of every colour of the 
rainbow except the best, — blue 


and violet, — for those are the 
hues of love and friendship. 
Exactly so with  milliner’s 


fashions. Did you ever know 
a pretty and amiable woman look 
otherwise than charming, whe- 
ther she wore a ruff, a farthingale, 
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a hoop, or a Mary Stuart cap? 
Her hair, whether dusted with a 
bushel of powder, frizzed into a 
cloud, tortured into corkscrews, 
braided into long  cows’-tails, 
plastered stiff with Bandoline, 
or putted into rolls like Bolognu 
sausages, — her hair still consti- 
tuted the head-dress of a beauty ; 
and you admired its arrangement 
while you beheld it, however 
absurd that arrangement might 
be. Were you not taken, in your 
youth, with coal-scuttle hats, 
skin-tight sleeves, low-cut bo- 
soms, and high waists on a level 
with the arm-pits? Have you not 
been pleased with decorous 
dresses buttoned tight round the 
throat; with gigot-sleeves, which 
ony require inflation with gas to 
make your dearly-beloved Jenny 
jump over the moon; with shot- 
silk skirts, which answer as ad- 
mirable substitutes when the 
strect-sweeping machines are 
out of order; with multiple serics 
of graduated flounces reaching 
almost to the ears of the wearer, 
as if a lady were a sort of 
pyramido-conical obelisk, whose 
pinnacle was to be reached by 
climbing up a flight of external 
rial eed J again assert that women, 

ions, and flowers, admit. of 
no degrees of comparison. They 
are all superlative, while they 
last. The flower season is a 
succession of brilliant noons, 2 
compressed epitome of many 
bright summers, a reiteration of 
culminating points, zeniths, and 
climaxes, from which all shadows 
of morn and eve, all decline and 
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fall, all sunset and autumn, arc] or plante des genets, of our own 
temporarily and apie creed haart Plantagenets. There 
excluded, till at last old Winter/are national flowers; the touch- 
comes to wave his white wand|me-not thistle of Scotland, the 
again, and scatters his hoar-' delicate wood-sorrel or shamrock 
frost over the carth, like burning!of Ireland, the blood-stained 
ashes. jroses (both white and red) of 

Every flower is a favourite; England, the perfumed rose of 
with somebody, though overy-| the orientals, the water-lilies of 
body does not fix his affections| India, the tuberose of Italy; to 
on the same identical favourite.| which might be added the gera- 
As in matters matrimonial, cvery ,niums of the Cape, the cactuses 
Jack finds his Jill (chacun trouve of America, the lilies of Guern- 
sa chacusme);.so, in floral attach- lsey, the double pomegranates of 
ments, evety ub] ect of attraction; Morocco, the scarlet quince , and 
bewitches its own special object;a hundred other beauties of 
whom its influence § attracts.| Japan, the chrysanthemum and a 
Rousseau had his periwivkle;|thousund more charmers from 
Girofalo the painter, his gilli-|China, the gentian of the Alps, 
flower, whence he derives his)and the blushing crab-blossom of 
pictorial name.  Linnzeus fell|Siberia. There arc religious and 
into a rapture of adoration the| supernatural flowers; — the pas- 
first time he beheld the golden, sion-Hower, which represents, in 
blossoms of the furze; while|the parts of its inflorescence, 
Burns worshipped with fond de-|the matcrial instruiments of the 
votion that wee modest crimson-|Saviour’s suffering; the box 
tipped flower, the daisy. The|which (when properly blest and 
late king and queen of Otaheitc! dipped in holy water) drives off, 
wore sunflowers in their bosoms/|by sprinkling, all cvil influences 
on drawing-room days. There|— I have scen it used effectually, 
are memorial flowers; the Flos|with decoction of tobacco, to 
Adonis, or pheasant’s eye, sprang |cxorcise malignant insects from 
from the blood that fell from/|tormented and demoniacally- 
Adonis’s thigh, when the savage | possessed wall-fruit trees ; — the 
boar inflicted the dcath-wound;|mandrake, which, when torn up 
the hyacinth rose to perpetuate | by the roots, utters a wailing cry, 
the perishin beauty of another/and drives the hearer mad. hero 
comely stripling. The vergiss-|is Shakespearo’s “little western 
mcin-nicht, or forget-me-not, is a|flower;” and joubarbe, Jupiter's 
modern remembranccr of lovers’| beard, vulg( houselcek, “‘which,” 
vows. ‘Thereare dynastic flowers;|saith Sir Thomas Browne, “old 
the hly of the Bourbons, the|superstition set on the tops of 
violet of the Bonapartes, and the|houses as a defensation against 
broom-twig, the planta genista,|lightning and thunder;” St, 
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Anthony’s white lily, symbolic|them. I question whether there 
and virtuous; and a legend of!are any truly scentless flowers; 
the Virgin worthier of belief than| but there are paradoxical flowers, 
the new-fangled doctrine of her'that exhale a powerful odour, 
immaculate conception, that,imperceptible nevertheless to 
when her votaries sought her | most human noses; thus com- 
body in the tomb, they found that|pleting the circle of our imperfect 
it had undergone apotheosis, and|senses. As there are sounds in- 
that its place was filled with a/audible to ordinary ears (the 
bouquet parfait, a mingled mass|highest notes of insect chirping 
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of sweet-smelling blooms. 


and the lowest tones of coloss 


There are even blossoms of) pedal pipes); as there are colours 


county repute; hops in Kent, 
apples in Devonshire, barley- 
bloom in Norfolk, gooseberries 
There are poor 
men’s flowers (double-daisics 
and wall-flowers), rich men’s 
flowers (orchidaces), weavers’ 
Howers(tulipsand ranunculuses), 
shoe- makers’ flowers (auriculas 
and calceolarias); button-hole 
flowers; flowers for the mouth; 
nay, some enthusiasts (I cannot 
call them savages), go so far as 
to stick flowers, in slits, in their 
cars. There are barometric 
flowers (the shepherds’ weather- 
glasses); photometric flowers 
mesembrianthemums, or noon- 
owers, not to mention a star or 
two of Bethlehem, and others); 
clock flowers (the white water 
ily) » which shut at certain hours 
of the day; luminous flowers 
(tropzolum), from which bright 
sparks have been seen to flash. 

here are swect-smelling flowers 
that intoxicate the soul; and 
stinking flowers (stapcliw) which 
imitate putrid carrion so well as 
to take the very blow-flies in. 
There are ticklish flowers, which 
shrink and wince when you tickle 


in Lancashire. 


Invisible to or eyes (we 
know them to exist from the 
chemical action of the rays that 
produce them); so there are 
vegetable parfumes whose pecu- 
liar savour is not to be caught by 
vulgar nasal nerves. That there 
are such emanations, you will not 
doubt, after being closeted for 
an hour or two in a snug apart- 
ment, with sundry individuals of 
the cactus family. 

oO, pray which are your 
favourite flowers, — the lily of 
the valley, the dandelion, or the 
eo cornea which comes be- 
fore the swallow dares to come, 
and mects the winds of March 
with beauty? I will candidly tell 
you which are mine. As Cowslip 
the dairymaid, when pressed to 
patronise a bird (after the fashion 
of Venus, Juno, and Minerva, 
who selected doves, peacocks, 
and owls respectively), answered, 
“Well } I should like a nice roast 
duck;” in like manner, if you 
put me to the question about my 
flowers, 1 must confess that 
I have a weakness for caper- 
buds, whenever there is talk of 
boiled legs of mutton; for borage 
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and nasturtium-flowers to crown 
a salad; for cowslips and cream, 
while the cuckoo singeth; for a 
dish of cooked artichokes, when- 
ever they are to be had (I cannot 
even yet manage them raw i la 
poivrade) ; for chamomile fomen- 
tutions when seized with the 
face-ache; for marigold broth 
when I want to bring out the 
measles or the scarlet fever; for 
elder-flower water to strengthen 
and cleanse the few scant hairs 
that remain on my cranium; for 
a glass of clary wine as an cx- 
hilarator and anti-lacrymatic; 
for a tisane of violets and lime- 
tree blossoms when the doctor 
prescribes a cooling diluent; for 
decoction of rosc-leaves when he 
says I am feverish; for the dried 
bouquet, which I treasure flatten- 
ed between the leaves of acertain 
folio volume; and for the prety 
little pot-flower (never mind what 
genus and species it belongs to) 
which Mary Jane presented on 
my birth-day. 

But we have not quitted the 
Faubourg du Haut-Pont the inore 
for having wandered amongst 
the flowers. We have not yet 
thanked the Flemish dame for 
her cutting, nor inquired the best 
way to walk to Clairmarias and 
view the floating islands there. 

““Walk!” she exclaims, ‘im- 
possible, from this place. Last 
winter you might have walked 
there easily enough.” 

‘To drive then?” The lady 
smiled. 

“‘ At the corner, near the sluice, 
you will find a boat.” 
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“And the floating islands?” 
Another smile, a shrug, and a 
bow. 

Now, if you can give a full and 
particular account of eleven hun- 
dred and upwards of named ca- 
nals that twist zig-zag into an 
aqueous network, which converts 
some two thousand acres of 
garden-ground into a labyrinth 
of watercourses and an archi- 
polsee of islands, I must confess 
that I cannot. My slip-shod boat, 
urged by a ime gossiping 
Charon with whom it would bea 
pleasure to pass the Styx, went 
sliding through the currentless 
water, 25 time passes over a man 
in a trance. ot a visible foot- 
mark on the bank, not adirection- 
post or wheel-rut, to indicate the 


direction of hourly traflic. The 
houses, whether isolated or 
standing in rows, had boats 


moored before their doors, often 
as the only means of escape; but 
which way they were to go when 
set in motion, none but a born 
H{aut-Ponter could tell. Water, 
and gardens, and Flemings, and 
frogs, realised Hood’s joke of a 
xastoral symphony in A flat. 
ou saw nobody walking about, 
because they couldn't. ut you 
inet women punting their babies 
to and fro, who will hereafter be 
the punters of babies yet unborn. 
You passed parties returning 
from market, husbands pushin 
their dearly-beloveds backwar 
through the water,— cconomy at 
the prow and industry at the 
helm, with a mass of leguminous 
material results in the middle. 
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The wayside weeds were water- 
lilies; instead of flocks of hedge- 
sparrows, shoals of roach and 

ace glanced by; while tobacco- 
smoke imperfectly did duty for 


dust, and yelping curs were re- 
presented “4 b erapci fowl as 
they gambolled at their sport of 


ducks and drakes. And thus we 


glided from Haut-Pont to Lyzel,|- 


@ twin terraqueous horticultural 
district. In the heart of the 
suburb the streets are water, 
with rows of decent houses on 
each side; before them boats are 
moored at the edge of the canal, 
like strings of aquatic hackney- 
coaches, or those used-up things 
in art, Venetian gondolas. Close 
hy: are huge stacks of what look 
like an infinity of rods for 
naughty boys, but really are 
sticks for ambitious peas that 
want to rise in the world, and 
look down disdainfully on their 
squatter comrades. What we call 
green peas the French style little 
peas. What, then, are great 
peas? J] should like to raise a 
eut-and-come-again pea, — a 
great green pea, a bloated inar- 
rowfat, which I might divide, 
like a peach, into two handsome 
portions: giving half of it to the 
partner of my joys and sorrows, 
and transferring the remaining 
half to the plate before my own 
sweet self. It is worth noting 
that the St. Omerian gardeners, 
amongst the most skilful in the 
world (as far as they go), sow 
their peas in two parallel drills, 
some nine inches apart, lcaving 
a wide interval of from five to six 
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feet before the two next drills; 
down the middle of which inter- 
vening space they plant early 
potatoes. They stick the peas 
en berceau, thatis, in arches, or 
bowerwise, very early in spring; 
and it is found that the shelter of 
the sticks greatly aids both the 
peas and the potatoes. 

In front of the Lyzel houses, 
are flights of steps to the water's 
edge, down which descend, not 
noble maidens, but Flemish frow- 
lings. Single-planked bridges, 
worthy of Anne of Geierstein, 
cross the canal at short intervals. 
On its edge, lie beds of dung, of 
the consistency of ripe Cheshire 
cheese, with a thick crop of 
seedlings, instead of blue mould, 
covering their surface. Nor is 
there any scarcity of little au- 
berges, redolent of brown beer 
and tobacco, where gaines known 
only to Flemings are played. 
One practical joke actually per- 
formed hereabouts was to rae 
the butt of the party up a 
chimney, landing bin on the 
roof, by means of a halter sud- 
denly slipped round his neck as 
he sat by the fire. Gliding noise- 
lessly out of the faubourg, you 
continue your voyage through 
forests of cabbage, woods of 
chervil, and palm-groves of 
haricots, intermingled with little 
bits of green carpet (sorrel, shal- 
lots, parsley, and other pot- 
herbs and garnishings), all ready 
to fly away to market. Little 
fields of strawberries, prac ally 
for exportation, take their places 
irregularly in the verdant patch- 
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inhabitants of Great Yarmouth 


work. During the height of the 
strawberry season, the railway 
station is as highly perfumed by 
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arc reputed to sleep with one eye 
open. Often and often, when 


the delicately-packed baskets of} other folks would be holding a 


aromatic fruit as a double-dis- 
tilled exquisite is, during his 
season, with musk, patchouli, or 
eau de Cologne. 
young crops rise continuously 


and jauntily from the surface of|eyes open as we pass, 


the Lyzel, as if they thought 
themselves the cream of the 
earth. And do not scorn those 
osier stools, which furnish twigs 
to bind the fruit-trees. The 
sooner we come to osier ligatures 
ourselves the better, now that 
Russia no longer gives us mats of 
bast. You cannot see a weed, 
nor the semblance of one. In 
such gardens they are things 
insufferable, — in fact, unheard 
of; but in farming hereabouts, 
the weeds drawn are the per- 
quisite of the weeders (almost 
always women), who bring home 
at night a waggon-load on their 
backs for the benefit of their cow, 
their goat, or their pig. 

The Lyzelard gardeners would 
have quite the right to pass the 
winter, if they choose, like dor- 
mice, inatorpid state, to make 


family concert by snoring in 
parts, they are up before the 
dawn to gather vegetables and 


All sorts of} fruit. 


Jt is worth while keeping our 
for the 
sake of the lesson in culin 

botany. I wish my present and 
all my future cooks were here, to 
learn to know wholesome plants 
when they see them. Amongst 
devourers of salads and whole- 
sale consumers of fine herbs, it 
really is a matter of importance. 
The Progres du Pas-de-Calais, 
of the cighth of July, announces 
a terrible event as taking place 
at Belluno, in Italy. The cholera 
had already destroyed several 
victims in that town, when the 
boarders at the college (grammar- 
school) suddenly all fell ill at 
once. The doctors declared that 
it was an attack of that scourge, 
and treated the lads accordingly. 
Fifty of the number sunk under 
the malady. At the post-mortem 
examination, it was discovered 


that the cause of the disease 


up by a long three-months night, | arose from the administration of 
for the want of sleep they endure|the lesser hemlock, which an 
insummer. Often and often, in-,ignorant cook had mistaken for 
stead of going to bed after a hard | arsley. Gipsy-partics arc equal- 
day’s work, they sit up to shell; ly dangerous expedients for in- 
peas. Perhaps by some com- | nocents who don’t know black- 
pensating adaptation, the fingers; berries from bitter-sweet. Outin 
acquire the faculty of keeping'the wilds, amidst pretty bright 
awake and doing, while the rest: berries, discretion is often the 
of their bodily frame is steeped | better part of valour. It is true 
in forgetfulness; exactly as the; that an unknown fruit may be 
Houschold Words. XXXII. 20 
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almost always eaten with safety, 
if the stamens (amounting to 
twenty at least) remain adhering 
to the calyx, as is the case with 
the strawberry. If they have 
grown on the receptacic, be- 
ware. Our gallant allies are more 
prudent than ourselves. With 
the exception of wild strawber- 
ries and cherries, they are as 
nice about a plant’s being pro- 
perly gardened as the Jews are 
about a shecp’s being properly 
butchered. Full many a fruit of 
urest juice serenc the dark un- 
athom’d woods of Gallia bear; 
full many a mushroom springs 
to rot unseen, and wastes its ket- 
chup on the desert air. Unfor- 
tunately, some families of plants 
which are marked by close rela- 
tionship and strongresemblance, 
contain both nutritious and dead- 
ly species. Thus, the umbellifers 
include, besides the carrot and 
parsnip, the benumbing hem- 
lock, the pungent pig-nut, the 
aromatic dill, coriander, and ca- 
raway, the deadly burning water- 
hemlock, the treacherous fool's 
arslcy, and the anise, beloved of 
istillers and liquor-shops. 
And when you are out on a 
ipsy pic-nic, don’t pick up every 
ower you sec (any more than 
you would pick up every decently- 
dressed acquaintance), and stick 
it into your mouth to make you 
look interesting. 
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dering mood of mind caused her 
to pluck and nibble a bit of the 
nearest plant, whether flower or 
leaf she cannot remember. At 
mass, my lady was taken ill; and 
after a horrible afternoon an 
night, got well in the morning. 
But she no longer permits cha- 
peau de prétre, or monk’s-hood, 
to form onc of her list of border 
flowers. Lately, hereabouts, a 
little boy, four years old, the son 
of an overseer of customs at 
Pont-i-Marceq, was playing in a 
meadow with his sister } his elder 
by a twelve-month. ‘Che child 
gathered some flowers, it is not 
known what, and ate them. The 
father, when told of it by the 
girl, treated the circumstance as 
a inatter of no consequence. But, 
in the evening, the poor little 
fellow complained of violent. 
pains, made repeated but uscless 
efforts to vomit, and in spite of 
all the doctor's care was dead 
within four and twenty hours. 
Qur cruise was in search of the 
long-celebrated floating islands 
of Clairmarais, the oft-reprinted 
wonders of travelling guidc- 
books. They float, like corks, 
on the pages of many that grace 
my shelves. Put, here we are on 
their aqueous locality , and there 
are no other floating islands than 
ourselves to be seen. The others 
have long since taken their de- 


A lady of my!parture, following in the train of 


acquaintance preE pec into her;a thousand and one a 
hf 


tees , to listen 


ell to ring for mass. Like the 


loughman who whistled o’er the, 
fea fo 


or the church jand things of nought. The la 


at Haut-Pont might well smile 
when we mentioned them. But 


or want of thought, a wan-;the boatman accepts a chope of 
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beer to compensate for the dis- 
appointment; and it is now time 
to zo home and sup. We reccive 
our summons — not from a bell, 
but from something floral ap- 
proaching to it. Mark that green 
elon ated bud. At word of com- 
cad (not from you or me, 
though we might hocus-pocus 
and pretend to give it,) it bursts. 
An evening primrose comes forth, 
bearing inscribed on its banner 
the number four. The stem qui- 
vers. QOne yellow petal boldly 
protrudes; then another; and 
then two, starting at once, elbow 
their way out of doors, and split. 
their calyx the whole way down. 
The flower expands and takes its 
shape, as a butterfly spreads its 
wings to the sunshine. Its mo- 
tions are like those of a living 
thing of quiet habjts. Like? Is 
it not alive? 
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REGULARS AND IRREGU- 
LARS. 


Anott five miles from Poona, 


is situated the cantonment of 


Kirkee, where an English dra- 
goon regiment is always sta- 
tioned. During the time I hved 
at Poona, the corps quartered m 
Kirkec, was the ‘Tenth Hussars; 
and, one of my greatcst pleasures 
when taking my constitutional 
ride in the morning, was to go 
across country to the vast plain, 
where 1 could see this magnifi- 
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ing order,” as they called it, or 
going through their various drill 
iInanceuvres, under their energetic 
little coloned. Asa boy, I had 
lived many years in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s Park, 
and had always been a great ad- 
mirer of the Life Guards, sta- 
tioned in the Albany Street bar- 
racks, as well as a regular at- 
tendant at all their parades. 
Finding myself, many years af- 
terwards, living near an English 
dragoon regiment in Western 
India, and having, as a sick man 
much time on my hands, I felt all 
my former curiosity and boyish 
admiration for the cavalry ser- 
vice revive, and 1 hegan soon to 
jtake an interest in all that con- 
cerned the gallant ‘Tenth Hus- 
;sars, which ] now sinile at when I 
lrecollect. By degrees I began to 
know some of the officers and re- 
riinent; and, from both them and 
the men, I gained no little in- 
formation regarding the manner 
in which the English dragoons, 
serving in India, are armed, 
|!mounted, equipped, and dressed. 
i AIL ranks were mounted on 
(horses — of mares there were 
inone in the corps, and but very 
‘few geldings. For the non-com- 
:missioned ofticers and men, they 
‘were provided by the Boinbay 
:Gsovernment, and were mostly 
‘purchased from Arab dealers, 
‘who brought them down from 
ithe Persian Gulf. Their average 
.height was only fourteen hands 


| 





cent regiment— numbering some ‘and three inches, or nearly two 

seven hundred horses and wen— hands under the average beight 

either out at exercise, in “‘water-,of ordinary English carriage 
Oy % 
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horses. 


REGULARS AND IRREGULARS. 
The average height of|picketted out in the open air, 


the men of the regiment was/front and rear rank horses of 


about five feet eight inches; and, 
when in full marching order, car- 
rying everything as on a cam- 
paign, the average weight which 
each man rode was upwards of 
twenty-one stone, or very nearly 
as much as if each horse car- 
ried three Newmarket jockeys — 
saddles and all — on his back. 
In the marching equipment of 
the Hussars, three things struck 
me as peculiarly suitable for ca- 
valry soldiers going on service, 
and which I am sure the whole 
regiment must find the benefit of 
in the Crimea, where the Tenth 
now are. The first of these was 
asmall compact copper cooking 
pot, with cover, just large enough 
to cook the dinner of one indi- 
vidual, and well calculated to 
make him perfectly independent 
on a campaign. This fitted on 
the valise, or saddle-bags, car- 
ried behind, and was strapped on 
in such a manner that it could 
not move. The next peculiarity 
which I observed in the regiment, 
was one which every Indian ca- 
valry soldier carries when on the 
line of march — namely, head 
and heel ropes, or the means of 
securing the horses effectually in 
the open plains, or wherever the 
regiment may be halted. J should 
mention that the horses of the 
Tenth Hussars are never, at any 
time, undercover. There are no 
stables of any kind — cxcept for 
the sick horses — in the cavalry 
cantonment at Kirkee. The cight 
troops of the regiment are 


each troop facing each other, in 
eight double lines. In the third 
place, I remarked, as very sen- 
sible and appropriate for a hot 
country, that the chakos were 
covered with neat, white cotton 
cloth, padded, so as to guard the 
head against the effccts of the 
sun. ith this last exception, 
the uniform of. the Hussars was, 
when on mounted duty, exactly 
the same as if they had been 

uartered inEngland. They wore 
tight leather stocks, tightly but- 
toned cloth jackets, and hanging 
“‘nelisses” over the right arm. 

o allowance scemed to be made 
for the great heat of India. When 
on guard, or other dismounted 
duty, during the heat of the day, 
they wore a dress consisting of a 
white cotton jacket, buttoned up 
in military fashion, and trousers 
of the same material. The arms 
of the regiment appeared to by 
seralarly inappropriate. They 
consisted of a cut-and-thrust 
sword which, from continual rub- 
bing against the steel scabbard 
was too blunt to cut. Even had 
an edge been put to it, the fric- 
tion of continual drawing and 
returning of swords would have 
soon destroyed it. The officers 
of the corps, told me that their 
men were armed with the iden- 
tical pattern of both sword and 
carbine, which are carried by the 
cavalry of the Household bri- 
gade, and indeed by all dragoon 
regiments throughout the ser- 
vice. ‘This struck me as very 
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remarkable; for the troopers ofithe Desert to Cairo, down the 
the Tenth are nearly four inches' Nile to Alexandria, and from that 
shorter than those of the Life; port, by steamers, to Balaklava. 
Guards, and the horses of the| I left the Kirkee station witha 
former are mere ponies, when ‘deep impression of the value and 
compared to the big black horses/excellence of the discipline of 
which carry the latter. The:.the Tenth; but with the notion 
carbines of the Tenth appearedithat there are many very grave 
to be the most heavy unwield jfaults connccted with the manner 
fire-arms for men on horseback|in which the men are dressed and 
that it was possible to conceive. |armed and the weight which their 
They were too heavy to be used j horses have to carry, which must 
effectively with one arm, and}detract from the efficiency of the 
every one knows that on horsc-|regiment when in the field. It 
back, one of the rider's hands|seemed in fact, as if government 
must always be fully occupied: tried how effectively they could, 
with the management of his | by bad regulations and obsolete 
bridle. Their belts were heavy /rules as to weapons and clothing, 
and cumbersome, giving the be-|impede and hinder in every pos- 
holder a notion of their being!/sible way the use to which light 
fashioned in the early part of the;cavalry should be put on a cam- 
last century. 1 was told that the)paign. Imagine, for an instant, 
cost of each soldier of the eatela horse of fourteen hands two 
ment, as he stood mounted at:inches in height having to carry,, 
Kirkee, including all the ex-|for along day’s march, a hussar, 
penses incidental upon enlisting! who with all his accoutrements, 
him, training him in England, | weighs twenty-two stone, or 
bringing him out to India, aud | somewhere about the burden he 
finishing his training there, wasjwould have to bear, if either 
calculated at one hundred and;three Newmarket jockeys, or 
fifty pounds sterling. ‘This was|two avcrage-sized whippers-in of 
not pig eh to include hisjhounds, were to get upon his 
horse; which, taking one with;back! What chance would an 
another, was supposed to cost/animal carrying this have, when 
about sixty pounds more. Thus|the march was over, of charging 
the entire regiment, numbering jas a dragoon’s horse ought to 
seven hundred sabres, costs the|charge, — or of pursuing an 
country no less a sum than one|;enemy with the slightest chance 
hundred and forty-seven thou-jof overtaking him. When, in 
sand pounds, without calculating|addition to this, we take into 
the enormous expenses attending |consideration the very inferior 
passage of the regiment in|weapons which the hussars — 
steamers, from Bombay, up the|and indeed, all English cavalry 
Red Sea to Suez, thence across|for that matter, as all are armed 
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alike — carry, is it a matter of 


astonishment if, on more than 
one occasion, ourmounted troops, 
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jackets of the Zouaves are made. 


On their legs the men of the 
Poona Horse wear high boots of 


both in India and elsewhere, |thin black leather, resembling 
have failed in the hour of need to; those known in England by the 


be fully up to that mark without 
which there can be no efficiency 
of any sort amongst soldiers? 
From Poona, I proceeded to a 
milita station some seventy 
miles further inland in the Dec- 
ean, called Ahmednuggur. On 
my way thither, I stopped for 
some time at the small canton- 
ment of Seroor, which used in 
former days to be the head- 
uarters of the Poona division of 
the army; but is now only oc- 
ecupied by one corps, the Poona 
Auxiliary Horse. 





name of Napoleon boots. But 
what struck me most forcibly 
were the arms of the regiment, 
and their great superiority over 
those provided for English dra- 
goons. Their carbines are light 
useful weapons, of excellent 
finish, and so light, that evena 
weak man might use them on 
horseback with perfect ease. In- 
stead of the mere ordinary half- 
cock and full-cock, with which 
the arms of the English service 
are furnished, the carbines of the 


The men of|Poona Horse have a third cock, 


this regiment are all natives of|which raises the doghead or 


Hindostan, or the north-west 


hammer well of the nipple, but is 


provinces of India. ‘Throughout sufiiciently near it to prevent the 


the corps, the weight which cach 
horse has to carry when his rider 
is in marching order, is only ten 
and a half stone — ecxactl 
that with which the Hussar 
horses are burdened. The men 
are clad in a most becoming 
native dress, and their clothing, 
as well as their arms, arc per- 
feetly uniform throughout the 
regiment. On the head is worn a 
red turban, very much of the 
same shape and make as the 
white turban which the Zouaves 
of the Guard may beseen wearing 
in Paris. The coat is a sort of 
frock, which descends to the 
knee, of a dark-green colour, and 
fashioned round the neck so as 
to leave that part perfectly ex- 
posed, in the same way that the 


half| obvious. 


copper cap falling off. The use 
of this for fire-arms meant to be 
earried by mounted men, is 
early all the accidents 
which happen to persons carrying 
loaded guns, arise from the dog- 
head being Icft down on the 
nipple, and the gun, musket, or 
carbine being suddenly struck 
cues the cap to explode. But 
with the carbines of the Poona 
Horse this is next to impossible. 
‘The swords are the curved native 
weapon, and are kept as sharp as 
razors; the scabbards being of 
leather, lined with wood. I felt 
many of the swords, and found 
them all almost sharp enough to 
shave with. The troopers told 
me that the drawing of swords 
is avoided as much as possible, 
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and I observed that in general 
the sentinels and others per- 
formed their duties with their 
swords in the scabbards. ‘The 
sword and pouch-belts were one 
und all of black patent leather, 
so that no time was taken up in 
cleaning — if cleaning the pro- 
cess can be called — with that 
mixture of white filth called pipe- 
clay. Speaking afterwards to an 
officer of the Company’s Service 
on this subject, | remarked how 
much better the weapons of the 
Poona Horse were than those 
carried by the Tenth Hussars. 
Fhe reply struck me as one 
which would have shocked some 
of our elderly English generals, 
who look upon every order that 
is issued from the Horse Guards 
as second only to what is to be 
found in Lloly Writ. “The car- 
bines of the Poona Horse,” said 
this gentleman, “are ordered out. 
from England by oflicers who 
have had experience in Indian 
warfare; those carried by the 
I{ussars are only sent out by the 
Jiorse Guards.” 

The Poona Horsc is a regiment 
of what are termed Irregulars. 
An Irregular Horseman, is one 


who provides his own horse,!diate 
suena: 
} 
{ 


saddle, arms, accoutrements, for 
#2. certain sum monthly, included 
in which 


for his horse. 


is the food and forage | 
The sum paid|Crimea for 


S11 


in the Deccan, to feed and main- 
tain both horse and man as th 
ought to be kept. Notwithstand- 
ing this, no sooner does a va- 
cancy in the corps happen, than 
there are twenty applications for 
it. Natives, who would never 
think of taking service in the re- 
ular cavalry or infantry, travel 
undreds of miles on bare chance 
of anne | employment in the 
irregular horse. hese, unlike 
other vcore » require no commis- 
sariat, either when stationary in 
cantonments, or upon taking the 
the field. In quarters, and on the 
march, each man caters for him- 
self and his charger. The bag- 
gago is carried by ponies, of 
which there is one to every three 
privates, and so on in proportion 
with the other ranks. Of Euro- 
pean officers, there are but three 
with the whole corps of Poonah 
Horse — a Commandant, a Se- 
cond in Command, and an Adju- 
tant. The Native Officers are, of 
course, much more numcrous: 
there being two or three with 
each troop, besides a Native 
Commandant, and Native Adju- 
tant, who carry on the duties of 
the regiment, under the imme- 
irection of their European 


udging from the letters which 
cen received from the 
the last twelve 


have 


by Government to each Poona/months, what is more wanted 
trooper, is twenty-seven rupees, |than anything else with ourarmy. 
or two pounds fourteen shillings, | is a body of real light horsemen? 


er month. This sum is not, 


owever, 


with the presentprices of grain 


considered sufficient ly such hdr 4 


| By this term I do not mean mere- 


soldiers as are of 


light weight, but self-dependent 
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dragoons, who require little or 
no care taken of them in the way 
of providing commissariat, and 
who are capable of acting as the 
eyes, arms, and feelers of the 
army, when it is requisite either 
to know the whereabouts of the 
enemy, or to follow him up when 
routed. Since my return to Eng- 
land, much has been said and 
written about light horsemcn for 
service in the Crimea, and this 
has induced me to pen these few 
remarks regarding English Hus- 
sars and Indian Hiorseman. In 
the various discussions which 
have taken Pisce about the amal- 
ation of the Indian and Eng- 
ish armies, I have never yct seen 
it mooted that some practices of 
the one service might be copied 
by the other, although I fcel cer- 
tain that such a fusion would be 
perfectly feasible, and in many 
instances highly advisable. 


COMFORT. 


Hast thou vee the clear heaven of thy 
sou 
Seen tempests roll? 
Hast thou watch'd all the hopes thou 
would’st have won 
Fade, one by one? 
Wait till the clouds are past, then raise 
thine cycs 
To bluer skics! 


Hast thou gone sadly through a dreary 


night, 
And found no light; 
No gaide, no star, to cheer thee through 
the plain — 
No friend, save pain? 
Wait, and thy soul shall see, when most 
forlorn, 
Rise a new morn. 


COMFORT. 


Hast thou bencath another's stern control 
Bent thy sad soul, 
And wasted sacred hopes and precious 
tears? 
Yet caim thy fears, 
For thou canst gain even from the bitter- 
est part, 
A stronger heart! 


Has Fate o'erwhelm'd thee with some 
sudden blow ? 
Let thy tcars flow; 
But know when storms are past, the 
heavens appear 
More pure, more clear; 
And hope, when farthest from their 
shining rays, 
For brighter days. 


Hast thou found life a cheat, and worn 
in vain 
Its iron chain? 
Hast thy soul bent beneath earth's heavy 
bond ? 
Look thou beyond; 
If life Is bitter, there for ever shine 
Hopes more divine! 


Art thou alone, and does thy soul com- 
plain 
It lives in vain? 
Not vainly dves he live who can endure. 
O be thou sure, 
That he who hopes, and suffers here can 
carn 
A sure return. 


Hast thou found nought within thy 
troubled life 
Save inward atrife ? 
Hast thou found ali she promised thee, 
Deceit, 
And Elope a cheat? 
Endure, and there shall dawn within thy 
breast 
Etornal rest! 


CORALIE. 


In one of the streets branching 
off to the right, as you go up the 
Champs Elysées towards the Bar- 
riére de Etoile, exists Madame 
Sévéré’s Pensionnat for young 
ladies: a tall, white, imposing 
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tain; for she never speaks to any 


building, as befits its character 
of them, [not even to Mons. 


and purpose. Almost conven- 
tual discipline is observed at Ma-| Ernest, the drawing-master, who 
dame Sévéré’s; the young ladics|has more than once hinted what 
are supposed to know nothing of|a capital study Mademoiselle 
the gay domes in their neigh-' Fischer's head would make. 'The 
bourhood. ut as they pace|two girls think a great deal of 
round and round the monoto-/this Mons. Ernest. School-girls 
nous garden, their eyes being in concer do place a glory round 
no way amused, their youthful | e head of one or other of the 
imaginations go wandering tu an; gentlemen who have the honour 
extent little dreamed of by their| of teaching them. A pretty young 
revered directress or their re-|creature once owned herself to 
verend confessor. be desperately in love, as she 
Love, lovers, and weddings/|called it, with her harp-master, 
are, sad to say, the staple of the|a little elderly man in yellow 
conversation of that nearly grown|slippers, who thoroughly de- 
up pair of friends, whispering|spiscd her for her want of musical 
as they walk. They are in factitalent. . 
discussing their pretty under| Coralie was tall, and had a 
teacher. commanding carriage; her lar 
“Go away, my dear,” says Miss|cyes were black, a velvet black, 
Sixteen to Miss Twelve, who/soft not sparkling, with clear 
comes bounding up to her. depths into which it was pleasant 
“But what are youtwowhisper-|to gaze; her complexion, of a 
ing about?” asks little Curiosity.|rich brown; and her well-shaped 
‘*Never mind, my dear,” says|head, a perfect marvel of glossy 
Miss Importance, unconsciously| braids and plaits. An clegant 
imitating her own mamma’s wayj|and accomplished girl, she was 
of sending herself outof the room |nevertheless filling the situation 
on the arrival of a confidential|of under-teacher in Madame Sé- 
friend. “Go and play at Les/vére's school, with a salary of 
Graces with Louise.” three hundred francs, or twelve 
‘And so, as I was saying,’”|pounds a-year, for which she 
continues the oldest girl of the!engaged to teach grammar, 
school, ‘Madame called herjhistory, geography, writing, 
down to give her the letter; and/cyphering, and _needle-wor 
you can’t think how awfully she|of every description, to about 
lushed. I am sure she knew the/twenty pupils, whom she was 
hand.” expected never to lose sight of 
And now the confidante won-! during the day (not even in their 
ders if Mademoiselle can be/|play hours) and moreover, bein 
really engaged, and who to?/required every morning to brus 
None of the masters, that’s cer-|the hair of this score of obstre- 
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_ The half of| Fischer. 
unday once a fortnight was the/ralie’s uncle, being 


He called himself Co- 
the son of 


only holiday Coralie was allowed | Dr. Fischer's step-mother by her 


during the half-year. 


first marriage. adame Fischer 


A terrible life this for a sensi-|therefore called him mon frére, 
tive, well-educated girl of twenty-|and Mademoiselle Coralie at the 


two. 


However, Coralie had en- beginning said, mon oncle, very 


dured it unflinchingly for four perpeces ly: 


years, and looked plumpand belt 
still. Coralie was waiting wit 

all the faith of a pure heart for 
the return of her affianced hus- 


This state of things lasted but 
avery short time. ‘hough there 
was abundance of reason for 

uestioning the _ relationship, 


band. A ycar more, and he would | there was none at all for doubtin 
be back; and as that thought/that M. Peroud was very hand- 


rises, how she bows her blushing 
face, and lays her hand over her 
heart, as if she strong beats must 
be seen by some of the tiresome 
mother’s cherub’s round her 
chair. 

Coralie was an orphan. Her 
father, a medical man, had died 
when the cholera was raging in 
Paris. He had been respected 
by his professional brethren, and 
as a matter of course beloved by 
his clientelle. What doctor is 
not? — the family doctor, we 
mean. 

Poor Dr. Fischer diced, just as 
his prosperous days had set in, 
leaving a widow and a little girl 
to the tender mercies of the 
world. And the wind was tem- 
pered to these shorn lambs; 





some and only twenty-seven. 
The assumed uncleship allowed 
of unusual intimacy, and Co- 
ralie’s young heart was _ irre- 
trievably gone before she knew 
she had a heart to lose. Eugene 
left off petting her, and distressed 
her greatly by calling her Made- 


moiselle. Was he angry with 
her? 
After various hesitations, 


whether ‘*to put it to the touch, 
to win, or lose it all,” Eugene 
made the mama acquainted with 
the condition of his affections. 
A cabinct council of the con- 
fessor and one or two distant re- 
lations of the Fischer family was 
held, and then it was graciously 
announced to the anxious lover 
that his cause was won. Then it 


some of the many kind hearts of;came out, how very stupidly 
Dr. Fischer’s patients Papeauies eee d one had acted in makin 

for the widow the right to sell' Eugenc intoan uncle; for, thoug 

tobacco and snuff, which enabled it was allowed on all hands that 
that poor lady to support herself,/he was a mere pretence of an 
and have her Coralie educated. j|uncle, still the pretence was sub- 
When Coralie was seventeen, | stantial enough for the confessor 
Eugene Peroud one day came to/|to declare that a dispensation in 
pay his respects to Madame|form must be obtained, before 
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ithe marriage could be solemnised.: of a precisely orponte opinion to 
The lovers were vexed and pro-jher daughter. he thought that 
voked; but it must be owned,!Coralie was throwing herself 
that as they met daily to talk!away. 
over their plans and provoca-| ‘1 have yielded to my child’s 
tions time did not hang long on/feelings,” said Madame Fischer 
their hands. with dignified emphasis, stand 
As it always happens, nojthe least 1 think I have aright to 
sooner is a marriage decided on,|expect in return is, that the man 
than a host of difficulties show|for whom that child sacrifices so 
their hydra heads in the paths to|much, should willingly give up 
its realisation. The spiritual ma-:‘his ambitious views, to devote 
ternal affection of the Church of} himself to domestic felicity.” 
Rome, produced number one;| “And how are we to live?” 
und the temporal maternal af-|asked Eugene, in ahalf-penitent, 
fection of Madame Fischer, num-' humble tone. 
ber two; and the bride-groom’s| ‘As we have hitherto done,” 
love of his profession, number|said the lady, in the same tone 
three. But Coralie was a girl in al|of injured worth. ‘I have duly 
thousand, without any selfishness reflected on the plan I now pro- 
in her love, at least, if there were| pose, and to carry it out, 1 shall 
a slight dash of it, it was ajmake application to have my 
selfishness h deux. The case was!licence transferred to my daugh- 
this, Eugene Perond, though ofjter.” Eugene looked aghast. 
a good bourgeois family, was, at;‘‘As for me —,” here Madame 
the time we are writing of, only|Fischer paused, and raised her 
a sergeant in one of the regi-jhandkerchief to her eyes — ‘I 
ments of the line. Itis a, common jshall not long be a trouble or 
practice in France, for young;burden to any one.” Eugene 
men, very respectably connected |laughed out at this assertion, 
to enter the army as privates, and | while Coralie exclaimed , — 
to work their way up toa com-; “Qh, mamma! how can you 
mission. Now Kugene, besides;say such unkind words to your 
having every reason to expect hia| oor little Coralie. Trouble! 
promotion within a reasonablei burden! Oh, mamma! and when 
time, had a life rent of a thou-|you have done so much for me; 
sand francs a-year — ahout forty |for us.” Then forcing back the 
pounds of English money, and jtears filling her eyes, she smiled, 
so Coralie considered she was|and lifting off hermother's pretty 
making so rich a marriage, for a bele cap, gave to view Madame 
girl without a sou of dowry, that! Fischer's profusion of glorious 
she might be suspected of inter-| black hair. Tenderly smoothing, 
ested motives. Like many other|and kissing the black braids, she 
mammas, Madame Fischer was|said. ‘“‘No, not one tiny, tiny 
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silver line to be seen, look Eu-!for any other decision now. My 
gene, is there? and mamma! brave Eugene,as braveas Bayard 
talking as if she were elgat bee himself, must be like him, not 
“Foolish child,” replied Ma-|only sans peur, but sansreproche. 
dame Fischer, replacing the/I could not love Eugene asI do, 
cap and its coquelicét ribbons. | mother,” turning to Madame Fi- 
sf What can my hair have to do|scher, who was murmuring some 
with Eugene’s giving up the!opposition, ‘if I said otherwise.” 
army?” Coralie shook her head,| “ Wounded? Maimed? did you 
and looked asifit had, but only say? Ah! well, so that he comes 
said: ‘“No, no, we will have no! back, I will be his crutch, baton 
giving up of epider R Time | de sa vieillesse,” and she pressed 
enough when Eugene is bald and|her lover’s strong arm on hers, 
ey-headed for him to sell to-;|Hushing over brow and bosom 
acco and snuff; and, who knows, | with the effort to subdue natural 
mamma,” continued the brave|yearnings, natural fears. Catch- 
girl, “but Eugene may live to be/ing up a terrible word whispered 
a general. ouldn’t you like to|by the mother, she flung her 
see me a general's wife, mamma,|arms round his neck, crying. 
a grande dame, and going to/|‘‘No, no, he will not die — he 
Court,” and Coralie held up her|cannot die: but, even so, itisa 
head, and curtsyed graccfully,|soldicr’s duty to die for his 
coaxing the mamma not to say|country, and Eugene will do his 
again, that Eugene's love for his;duty, and Coralie will do hers.” 
rofession was no great proof of|Poor heart, how it quivered, and 
his love for his betrothed. how the tongue faltered, as it 
The day came at last, when|spoke these brave words. No one 
there was no longer any time for|knew the hard victory over self 
discussing the matter. It had|Coralichad won. She — herself, 
been supposed that the regiment,|only realised it when the fight 
only lately returned from foreign | was over, and she was left to long 
service, would remain at home|days of alternate anxiety and 
for some months. Now, however, | hope. 
it was suddenly ordered to Al- adame Fischer had prophe- 
iers. Passionately as Eugene|sied more truly of herself than 
esired military distinction, as|she had intended. After what 
he now saw all Coralie’s unselfish | seemed a mere cold, she almost 
devotion, he felt almost inclined |suddenly died. The reversion of 
to me every ambitious/her licence had only been talked 
hope for her dear sake. about, and not secured, soCoralie, 
“ You must go, Eugene,” she|at eighteen, found herself alone 
said, when he expressed somejin Paris, her whole dependence, 
feeling of thiskind. ‘You mustiafew, very few, pounds, the 
g0 — we have delayed too long!poor mother had pinched herself 


? 
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for years to lay by for her child’s 
dot. 


The brave-hearted Coralie went 
at once to those ladies who had 
befriended her mother. She told 
them of her engagement, she was 
very proud of being the promised 
wife of Eugene Peroud. She 
knew how willingly he would 
have given her his thousand 
francs a-year, but she would 
rather try and support herself, 
until she actually became his 
wife. Her mother’s savings Co- 
ralie wished laid aside to be 
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ing its predecessor's throne. At 
last, she reccived the long looked 
for news; Eugene had won his 
epaulettesin open fight,and been 
noticed by the Prince himeelf. 
How Coralie cried for joy, and 
how Madame Sévéreé scolded her 
for having flushed cheeks. 

Time went steadily on, hurry- 
ing himself for no one, and now 
Eugene writes of his return in 
another ycar as certain. A year! 
Who, after thirty, says with 
heartfelt confidence, only ano- 
ther year, and then! This cer- 


used as that dear lost one had |tainty of soon having a husband's 


meant. 
The ladies applied their nicces 


protection, softened to Coralie 
theannoyance of leaving Madame 


or daughters, at Madume Sé-|Séveré. Not that Coralie had any 
véré’s, and through their exer-jaffection for that prim uncensur- 
tions Coralie was received asjable lady; but she would have 


s0us-maitresse. For four years 
had Coralie brushed hair, picked 
out mis-shapen stitches, heard 
unlcarned lessons stammered 
through, and corrected incorri- 
ue exercises. A lIctter from 

Lugene sufficed to cover all her 
head and heart weariness. What 
a delight the first letter had been 
— she peered at every word, till 
she learned the trick of cvery 
letter, how he crossed his t's and 


borne alinost anything to be per- 
mitted the shelter of a respect- 
able roof, till Mugene came to 
claim her. Why Madame Sdvéré 
had such an antipathy to the 
handsome, healthy, smiling girl, 
courageous and independent in 
her nearly menial situation, let 
moralists explain. ‘l'oo indepen- 
dent, Per eDe was the under 
teacher, with not a scrap of that 
twining and clinging of parasite 


dotted his i’s — the handwriting, plants, which, whether he will 
indeed, seemed to her different|orno, embrace and hold fast the 


from all other handwritings.|/rugged, knotty 


Countless were the times the thin 
paper was unfolded, to make 
sure that he had really put that 
fond word where she thought, 
and carefully was it refolded, and 
not parted with night nor day, 
until another and another no less 
dear followed, each in turn usurp- 


oak until they 
make him subservient to their 
support. 

Joralie had proved her cou- 
rage by remaining so many years 
a drudge for Madame Sévéré, but 
the proud spirit could not brook 
the chance of being discharged 
as an ill-behaved servant, and 
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Madame Sévéréd had not been 
sparing in hints that she must 
either resign, or be dismissed. 
So Mademoiselle Fischer left 
the pensionnat for young ladies, 
and, by the advice of Madame 
Ferey, one of those who had 
shown most interest in her at the 
time of her mother’s death, she 
resolved to try what she could 
make of a day-school! for chil- 
dren, rather than run the risk of 
encountering another Madame 
Sévéré. ‘There was no time for 
much pondering: the poor cannot 
afford the luxury of hesitation; 
so Coralie at oncc hired a couple 
of roomsin one of the small streets 
running into the Rue St. Honore 
— a neighbourhood abounding 
in small shops and populous with 
small children. ‘Co furnish these 
rooms, sorely against her wishes, 
our young schoolmistress had to 
expend her mother’s savings. 
Coralie had no morbid sensibi- 
li but she sorrowed over this 
infringement of her dead mo- 
ther’s wishes as if that mother 
could have been pained by the 
deed. 
to Madame Ferey, 
furniture would 
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while the firm, well-poised figure, 
the impersonation of youthful vi- 
gour, contrasted so charmingly 
with the blushing, fluttered 
manner, which betrayed to her 
friend how constantly the thought 
of the absent one entcred into 
the choice of one or other article. 
One chair, quite a large eee 
chair, Coralie would have. Should 
it be covered? Oh, no! She 
would rather work a cover for it. 
‘A picce of extravagance,” said 
she to Madame Ferey, “but it 
will last all our lives, and Eugene 
ought to have one. J)on’t you 
think so?” And all sorts of fairy 
visions were dancing before Co- 
ralie’s eyes as she spoke. 
Madame Ferey had taken up 
Coralie’s interests in real earnest, 
and had, by dint of severe can- 
vassing, procured several little 
scholars. It was agreed that the 
usual monthly charge of five 
francs should always be paid in 
udvance. This considerate ar- 
rangement saved Coralie from 
running into debt at the begin- 
ning, and before the end of the 


She listened thankfully |first three months she was en- 
who said the joying a great 
eas good a doét|'The mothers o 


ale of prosperity. 
Fi her first pupils so 


as the money, and tried to look| boasted of her skill in teaching 
satisfied: her judgment was con-|reading and writing, but, above 


vineced, but not her heart. 


all, of the wonderful stitches she 


Madame Ferey went with her|taught their daughters, that her 
to the upholstercr’s to choose the |little school prospered beyond 
walnut-wood furniture — that ob-jall her expectations. Coralie even 
ject of ambition to young house-|thought she should soon need a 


eepers. 
she shall never forget Coralie’s 
face on that day, with its varia- 


Madame Ferey says;larger room and an assistant; but 


she would wait now for Eugene's 
advice. Perhaps he might not 


tions of sunshine and cloud;!like her to kecp a school after 
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they were married. In his last 
letter he had bid her write no 
more, for the regiment was under 
orders to return to France. He 
was sure to be with her shortly 
after his own letter. Liverything 
was ready for him, and it was 
wonderful what her industry and 
ingenuity had done for ber humble 
apartment. She had worked a 
large rug, made the ncatest and 
freshest of covers for the little 
sofa, while the famous great chair 
was a specimen of beautiful cla- 
borate worsted work, a paragon 
in its way. There were helmcts 
and swords and banners flaming 
in charming confusion on the 
seat and broad back, in the centre 
of which last was a medallion 
with interlaced initials i. and C. 
The pride of Coralic’s heart, how- 
ever, was the pretty pendule on 
the mantelpiece. The only draw- 
back to her plcasure as she looked 
round her was the absence of the 
two vascs with their bouquets 
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and buzz and movement of the 
day. She could not command 
even one of those hopeful antici- 
ponene she had louged for the 

our of quictuess to enjoy — not 
one of her former bright visions 
of the future would come at her 
call. She grew fearful and super- 
stitious, and waking or sleeping 
was pursued by a phantom dread 
— a dread she would not have 
clothed in words for empires — a 
shapeless dread that was wither- 
ing her life, only to be guessed 
at by the sudden alteration in 
her looks. She grew pale and 
thin, and there came a stare in 
her sweet eyes, and an impaticnt 
hard sound in her voice. 

The French are a kindly race, 
and the sympathies of all who 
knew Coralie were soon in full 
play. Weaven knows how cvery 
one was so well informed; but 
the milkwoman who brought the 
morning sous of milk let fall a 
drop or two over the measure, 


which ought to have flanked the| with a smiling “Courage, made- 
pendule. They had yet to be|moisellc, le bon temps viendra.” 
carned, and during the probation; Tle concicrge and his wife were 
of this last month cven Coralie’s| ready to lay violent hands on the 
energy and spirit gave way. She| postian’s giberne ; the shocblack 
could scarcely bear the sound of, at the corner of the street made 

the little voices round her; she/daily inquiries; and as for the 

was hardly able to command pa- | ¢picier and his spouse, M. and 

tience enough to allot the work|Madame LBonnenuit, they could 

— to answer the never-ending talk of nothing in their conjugal 

questions about cotton and mus-!téte-i-tates but Madlle. Coralie 

lin, and leaves and holes, andjand her officier fianeé. ‘They per- 

worsteds and silks. She wasiseveringly studicd a mutilated | 
nearly wild with impatience for|weathercock, which had long 

the hour of release; but when it! given up service, and by whic 

came, solitude appeared more in-|they always predicted a fair wind 
supportable to her than the hum | from Algiers. 
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When Eugene's return might 
be expected any day, or even an 
hour, Coralie begged for a holi- 
day —all occupation had, indeed, 
become impossible to her. The 
parents of her little flock were 
enthusiastically unanimous in 
their consent: — ‘ Mais oui, mais 
oui, ma pauvre demoiselle; allons 
donc, machére bonne demoiselle ; 
du courage, ¢a va finir bientot, 
Je bon temps viendra.” 

‘Le bon temps viendra!” re- 
peated Coralic, and this strong, 

ively girl would sit whole hours 
motionless, or move only to look 
at the hands of the pendule. 

At last, one Sunday morning, 
Coralie awoke with an unusual 
feeling of cheerfulness; it was 
early spring, and a bright sun 
was shining merrily into the room, 
in defiance of her snow- white 
curtains — some caged lark near 
was singing his pretty matins — 
and, as Coralie opened her win- 
dow, a soft air wooed her heated 
cheek. A few warm tears gathered 
in her eyes, her heart throbbed 
tempestuously, and then she 
felt a presentiment, she would 
scarcely own it to herself, that 
he would come that day. First, 
Coralie prayed, as she had not 
prayed for weeks — poor soul, 
was she trying to bribe Heaven? 
Then she dressed herself in her 
pretty new blue muslin, her hand 
shaking so she could scarcely 
fix the buckle of her band, she 
smoothed and smoothed her hair 
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collar she had embroidered and 
laid by in sweet anticipation of 
Eugene’s return. ‘They will 
grow quite yellow,” soliloquised 
she, dissembling her own motive, 
“if I let them Fie longer in the 
drawer,” and with sudden reso- 
lution she put them on. And then 
— why then, she knew not what 
to do with the long day, and sat 
down on her sofa in restless, yet 
happy; listlessness. 

About noon, there was a man’s 
step on the stair — Coralie was 
not startled, not astonished, she 
had known it would be so, only 
she panted hard asit came nearer, 
and at last stopped at her door. 
She rose, but had no power to 
walk — a low tap — ‘ Entrez,” 
she said, in a soft voice, with 
her hand outstretched as if she 
would have lifted the latch her- 
self. A uniform appeared — Co- 
ralie sprang forward, and meta 
stranger — “Eugene, where is 
he?” cried the bewildered girl, 
retreating, and her eyes turning 
from the intruder strained, as if 
secking some one following in 
his rear. 

“Pardon, mademoiselle,” an- 
swered the visitor, “1 have come 
by his wish. You, perhaps, know 


my name — Jean Rivaro!l — I 
was Eugene’s comrade for many 
years.” 


‘‘He has often written to me of 
yous returned she; “but you 
ave especies to find him too 


soon — he is not yet come — but 


till it shone like satin, laced on|he will soon be here.” __ 
her new brodequins, and finally; The young man leaned his 
drew forth a pair of cuffs and ajhand on the back of a chair, 
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turned a strange look at the ex- 
cited speaker, and then cast his 
eyes on the ground. ; 

“In truth,” continued Coralie, 
“J thought it was him when you 
entered; and so,” she added, 
after a moment's pause, with a 
sweet smile, ‘‘to speak truly, the 
sight of you was a disappoint- 
ment, and I was, perhaps, un- 
gracious 1o Eugene’s best friend 
— forgive me! Think, 1 have 
been waiting for this day five 
years — five weary years!’ 

These last few words broke 
forth with a burst of long pent- 
up feeling. Then with more com- 
posure she asked, — 

‘“ Where did you leave him?” 

To this direct question Rivarol, 
who was still standing in the 
middle of the room, murmured 
something like ‘on the road.” 

“He will be here to-day, then?” 

“Not to-day, 1 think — 1 sup- 
pose — that is — as he is not here 
yet.” 

‘““To-morrow ?” persisted Co- 
ralie; ‘“‘morning or evening, do 
you think?” 

“I cannot tell,” said Jean, evi- 
dently embarrassed, and lookin 
very pale. ‘‘Pardon, mademoi- 
selle, my intrusion, I will take 
my leave.” 

Coralie thought he was hurt by 
the ungraciousness of her first 
rece tion. oe a 

““Nay,” said she, acefually, 
“vou cau look on this as Ku- 
gene's home. It will be his — 
ours, in a few days — and his 
friends will always be welcome. 
See,” she went on, ‘‘there stands 
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his arm-chair, 1 worked the cover 
myself, and, to tell you a secret, 
those slippers, and that smoking- 
Pp are for him. While he, poor 
fellow, has been going through 
toil and danger, it would have 
been too bad if 1 had been idle. 
1 think Eugene will be pleased 
with our modest home.” 

Rivarol threw a hasty glance 
round the room, which seemed 
to take in all and everything it 
contained. 

“séjour fait pour le bonheur ," 
(A home made for happiness), 
he exclaimed. He was strongly 
moved, his voice was husky, and 
his colour went andcame, Fixing 
a look on Coralie’s flushed, hope- 
ful, expectant face, he rapidly 
uttered some words about press- 
ing business, and with one hasty 
bow darted away. 

‘“¢Nonsieur, Monsieur!” scream- 
ed Coralie after him, on the stairs. 
She had some new question to 
put to him, as to in what exact 
place he had left Eugene, but 
Monsieur was already out of 
ser, 

‘* What a hurry he is in; I shall 
tell Eugene.” And with this de- 
termination, the stranger va- 
nished from her thoughts, which 
returned to their former train. 
Nevertheless, she had gathered 
one certainty, that her betrothed 
could not be with her before next 


we 

o-morrow! — how long! And 
yet it felt like a relief. Anticipa- 
tion long on the stretch, as the 
intensely desired mecting nears, 
becomes somewhat akin to dread. 
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So, the porteress, who was al- 
ways running up on one pretext 
or another, and other female 
neighbours also — all in remark- 
ably high spirits— were told that 
M. irene could not arrive be- 
fore the morrow. 

The repeating this assurance 
constantly was Coralic’s only 
conversation with her humble 
friends that day. Her heart was 
full of disquict, and when alone 
she often muttered to hersclf 
some of Rivarol’s speeches, harp- 
ing on “Séjour fait pour le bon- 
heur,” or counting over her little 
treasures in a dazed sort of way. 

On the Wednesday following, 
towards evening, as Madame 
Ferey and her daughter Pauline, 
one of Coralie’s former pupils, 
were sitting together, talking 
pleasantly over Coralie’s happy 
prospects, a ring came to the 
door of the apartment. Madame 
opened the door herself, and 
there stood a figure which for a 
few seconds she did not recognise. 
The shrunken noes the stoop 
which brought e shoulders 
forward like two points, the 
shawl which hung over them in 
a wretched dangle, the blanched 
cheek and lip, the sunken eye, 
the promature lines and angles 
of age — all bore the unmnistake- 
able impress of dire calamity and 
forlorn despair. 

‘‘Chére Mademoiselle Coralie?” 
at length burst from Madame 
Ferey, in a voice of sorrowing 
surprise. And taking her by the 
hand, she led her in silence to 
a seat by the fireside, and then 
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folding one of the girl's hands in 
her own, she asked in a whisper, 
‘¢ What has happened?” 

“Dead!” said Coralie, holding 
out a folded paper to Madame 
Ferey, and averting her face as 
if the sight of it scorched her. 

It was a most touching letter 
from Jean Rivarol, asking for- 

iveness for his courage having 
tuiled before the purpose of his 
visit to her on the preceding day. 
At sight of her, he had not had 
the heart to speak; his tongue 
had refused to tell her the fatal 
tidings. FEugenc had fallen in a 
skirmish for which he had vo- 
luntecred only two days before 
the regiment embarked for 
Irance. Jean Rivarol had been 
by his side, and received his last 
instructions. He had carried his 
friend’s body within the French 
lines, and given it Christian bu- 
rial near Oran, putting up a rude 
cross bearing the name of Co- 
riulie’s affianced husband, to mark 
the place where he lay, with a 
wreath of immortclles, to show 
that a friend had mourned over 
that distant grave. 

God alone knew what the poor 
widowed heart went through, for 
Coralie wrestled with her first 
grief alone; no eye had been 
allowed to watch those death- 
throes of happiness. What can 
any one say to the bercaved, but 
‘‘Lord, we beseech thee to have 
merey.” 

Good Madame Ferey and Pau- 
line cried as if their hearts would 
break, but Coralie shed no tear. 
She satin a listless attitude, her 
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eyes fixed on vacancy, as if look- 
ing at and seeing only her own 
thoughts. 

‘‘And when did you get this 
terrible letter, my dear?” at 
length asked Madame. 

“IT do not know — a long time 
ago — just when I was expecting 
him.” 

Madame Ferey looked up 
alarmed at this answer. 

“‘] mean the day before yestcr- 
day,” said Coralie, making an 
effort to collect her thoughts. 
“The day before yesterda 
Monday. An age of grief has 
passed over me since then.” And 
now, having broke silence, she 
went on talking: “I have lived in 
him — a love of so many, many 
years — it is very hard. I may 
say, no action of my life, how- 
ever trifling, not even the gather- 
ing a flower, but was done with 
the thought of him in my heart. 
Hewas the rudderof my life. And 
so he will be still. For, Madame 
Ferey, I have thought and 
thought, and settled it all in my 
mind. 1 cannot remain in Paris, 
to sec ever around me all that I 
had prepared for his return — all 
I did for him; I should go mad.” 

Madame Ferey indeed began 
to fear she might, and concurred 
in the necessity of a removal. 

“You feel that,” said Coralie, 
eagerly; “you are a real friend.” 

* And where would you go?” 

“Fo Oran.” And then Coralie 
told her plan. It wasawild, ad- 
venturous scheme, particularly 
some years back. 

But Madame Ferey made no 
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objections, feeling it better to let 
the post girl follow any decision 
she had come to for herself, and 
believing that the difficulties of 
carrying it into cffect would give 
time for consideration. In taking 
this view, the kind lady under- 
rated the firm will of her protégé. 

Coralie’s aim and ambition was 
to bring back Eugene’s remains 
to France, and to lay them by the 
side of her mother in the ceme- 
tery of Montmartre. She had al- 
ready made inquiries; it would 
cost three thousand francs. 

“Y can perhaps earn as much 
at Oran, and if not 1 can pray by 
his resting-place, and mark it 
better than by a wooden cross; 
and at last we will rest in the 
same grave, either in our native 
France or under the African soil 
where he fell. ¢ It little matters, 
so we are togethcr.” 

That evening the wretched girl 
left Madame Torey more calm 
than she had been since the fatal 
news. ‘The discussing her pro- 
ject with a friend had given it 
reality. She had none to help her 
in her inquiries or preparations. 
She felt that she must be up and 
doing, and instead of indulging 
in natural grief, she roused her- 
sclf to action. Many days passed 
in thearrangements necessary for 
her plan; then it was rumoured 
among the scholars that Made- 
moiselic Fischer was going away 
ever so far, and would never keep 
a school again. There was a sale, 
and all the furniture and other 
precious possessions, so hardl 
earned — objects around which 
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were twined so many tender 
thoughts and joyful hopes — 
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awaited her coming, and pre- 
sented her a nosegay with these 


were sold and scattered abroad.;| words: 


Eve 


hing, except the arm- chair 
whic 


she still called his; that 


she begged Madame Ferey to; 


keep, in case she ever returned. 


**Moi donner ces ficurs & vous car Yous 
Domne ** 

(Me give Ay these flowers because you 
oo Py 


The slippers and cap she took; Any traveller visiting Oran may 


with her. Grief — true grief, has 
strange vagaries. She bade every 
one adieu quietly, without hav- 
ing told any but Madame Ferey 
whither she was going. Some 
months elapsed, and then Ma- 
dame Ferey received a letter 
dated from Oran. Coralie had 
made her way through difficulties 
and disagreeables of all kinds; 
but she was used to struggles, 


easily find out our heroine. She 
was still toiling on in hope a few 
months ago. 
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Tne writer of one of those 
extremely permanent spelling- 
books, which defy all ravages of 
time, and changes of fashion, is 


hardships, and self-reliance. She; extremely emphatic in calling the 
was now settled at Oran, and sup-|juvenile mind to the contempla- 
porting herself as a day-gover-|tion of the various virtues of the 


ness among the families of the 
French officers. She was very 
kindly treated. Before leaving 
Paris, she had seen Rivarolagain, 
and received all the information 
requisite to find out the spot 
sacred to her affections. Each 
morning, before the heat of an 
African day, and before the toil 
of her avocation begins, she 
walks beyond the walls of the 
town to knecl and pray by the 
side of a retired grave. 


The native population by whose 
dwellings she passes, noticed this 
young Frenchwoman’s diurnal 
pilgrimage » watched her steps 
and discovered its object. Itraise 
her high in their vencration. 


cow, as a source of beef, milk, 
butter, horn, and leather. To 
borrow a French expression for 
which there is no precisé equiva- 
Jent, the youthful reader is re- 
gularly taught to exploiler a cow. 
Did some ancicnt Egyptian 
spelling-book fall into our hands, 
and were we able to read it, we 
should probably find the Papy- 
rus dilated upon like the English 
cow, as a natural concentration 
of general utility. It supplied not 
only the paper of the ancients, 
but food, physic, fuel, and a great 
deal more. Heradotus, when he 
introduces it to his readers by its 
other name, “byblos,” puts down 
its comestible qualities first. 
‘*When,” he says, “they pull up 


Onemorning an old negro, him- | the byblos from the marshes, they 
self a toiling servant to Arabs,|cut off the upper part of it, and 
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turn it to other purposes, but the|swallowed with a draught of 


lower part which is left, and is 
about 4 cubit in length, they eat 
raw, and sell.” 

According to the samc illustri- 


wine, and that the paper itself, 
moistened with water, makes an 
efficient plaister. 

However, the manufacture of 


ous authority, the refined way of|paper was the great purpose for 


enjoying your byblos, is to steam 
it in a red-hot pan before you 
convey it to your mouth. 

The other purposes of which 
Herodotus speaks so indefinitely 
are catalogued by Pliny in his 
Natural History. The roots, he 
tells us, were used as wood, — 
not merely as firewood, be it un- 
derstood, but also as a matcrial 
for the manufacture of divers 
utensils. From the stalk were 
made light boats; and the bark 
furnished sails, mats, raiment, 
ropes, and blankets. The com- 
bustible qualitics of the plant 
were in such good repute, that 
the bier of a deceased person, 
before it was laid on the funera]) 
pyre was strewed over with dried 
papyrus, that the corpse might 

urn the more readily. Martial, 
disappointed of the legacy which 
he expected from one Nunta, il- 
lustrates by an cpigram, not only 
the well-approved doctrine of the 
cup and the lip, but also this fu- 
nereal use of the papyrus: 


Upon the pile is light papyrus cast, 
The weeping wife buys scents of holy 


amell; 

Couch, open pit are ready, when at 
ast 

Numa makes me his heir, and then — 
gets well. 


Papyrus also had its medical 
uses. We are informed by Pliny, 
that the ashes of the paper made 


from it will promote slcep, if 


which the papyrus wasemployed. 
According to Varro, this useful 
article was unknown before the 
time when the city of Alexandria 
was founded by the Macedonian 
conqueror; but Pliny, who cites 
Varro, also expresses a doubt 
that the iuvention of papor was 
so recent, and tells, in illustra- 
tion of his doubt, an old story 
about Numa Pompilias, on the 
authority of Cassius Hemina, a 
very early Roman historian, of 
whom only a few fragments now 
exist. It appears that in the year 
one hundred and cighty-two be- 
fore Christ, a scribe named Te- 
rentius, while digging up a ficld 
that belonged to him on the Jani- 
culum, found a coffin which was 
deemed to be that of King Numa, 
who had reigned about five hun- 
dred and thirty years before. In 
this, were discovered some books, 
made of paper, and containing 
the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
They were burncd by the prmtor 
Quintus Petilius, on the singular 
ground that they were — philo- 
sophical. Possibly this reason 
is somcwhat loosely stated; for 
therc is another version of the 
haa told by Varro, and cited 
by St. Augustine, according to 
which the scnate ordered the 
books to be destroyed, because 
they contained the causes of the 
religious institutions founded by 
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Numa, which were so trivial, that 
they thought an exposure of them 
would bring the national religion 
into contempt. Moreover, by the 
act of destruction, they complied 
with the will of the deceased 
monarch. However, much as 
Pliny is disposed to believe in 
the gale bad of paper, an asser- 
tion made by the Consul Mucia- 
nus, that while he was in Lycia, 
he read a letter written on paper 
by the Homeric hero, Sarpedon, 
staggers the natural historian 
not a little; because Homer, when 
he tells that wild tale of Bellero- 
phon, in which the young hero is 
sent to Lycia with a written mes- 
sage that is to cause his destruc- 
tion, mentions the folding pinax 
or tablet, as the instrument em- 
ployed on the occasion. As for 
the use of papyrus in Egypt it- 
self, manuscripts have been found 
by Champollion, the age of which 
is estimated at three thousand 
five hundred years. Probably 


the best method of reconciling 


all seeming contradictions is to 


assume that it was notuntilabout 


the time of Alexander the Great, 
that the use of papyrus was 
generally known in Greece. 
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in strips by means of a sharp in- 
strument. The skins, finest at 
the centre, became coarser and 
coarser as they approached the 
bark, and the choice which was 
made of them, regulated the 
quality of the paper. After the 
strips had been carefully taken 
off, they were laid length-wise 
upon a table, wetted with the 
water of the Nile. They were 
then woven together cross-wise, 
being still moistened with the 
same liquid, which answered the 
double purpose of cementing 
and bleaching. ‘The operation 
of pressing followed, and uneven 
places were smoothed down with 
a tooth ora shell. 

meer can be more plain and 
intelligible than all this; but, 
here a little disagreeable circum- 
stance intrudes itself upon us 
with terrible force. One of the 
French commentators, to whom 
we are indebted forthe admirable 
Paris cdition of Pliny, disbelieves 
aye bape the sticky properties 
of Nile-water, while M. Boiret, 
another savant, doubts the 
capabilities of the papyrus for 
uch a manufacture as that de- 
scribed above, and thinks that 


Pliny has left an account of/the popular plant has unfairly 


the manner of making paper 
from the papyrus, which has 
caused no small controversy 
among the learned, but which, 
with the aid of a little conjecture, 
may be filled up into an intel- 
ligible statement. The layers 
of skin formed beneath the bark 
-of the plant were, in the first 
“place, detached from each other 


engrossed the rcputation belong- 
ing to some other child of the 
Peypees soil. We entreat our 
readers to forget this paragraph 
as soon as they can, for a firm 
belief that papyrus is papyrus, 
is absolutely necessary for the 
unity ofour dissertation. Luckily 
the Italian method of making 
paper is less obnoxious to doubt. 
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According to this method, aiwho founded a paper-factory in 
paste made of fine meal andthe reign of the Emperor Clau- 
vinegar, or of crumb of breadidius. ‘The fault ascribed to 
softened by boiling water, was|the Augustan paper was an un- 
the cement employed, and the:pleasant transparency and an 
paper, when the picces had been inability to bear a strong pres- 
pasted together, was beaten out} sure of the pen. 
witha hammer. Manuscripts by; With all these improvements, 
Augustus Cmsar, Cicero, and'!paper was far from becoming an 
Virgil, upon paper thus manu-;excecdingly common article 
factured, were seen by Pliny. among the ancients, and even the 
We have already stated, that! more opulent laid in their stores 
the fineness of the skins orlayers!with economy and used it with 
of the papyrus, increasedin pro-!caution. Cicero, in one of his 
portion to their proximity to the letters to his friend Atticus, 
centre. On this account the! offers him asum that he may buy 
paper made from the inner skinipaper, rather than discontinue 
was employed for sacerdotal'his correspondence, and attri- 
purposes, and wascalledhicratic,'butes the scantiness of his own 
while the article derived fromthe!sheet to a scarcity of material. 
outside was merely used for! The ofter and the observation 
pareels. However so great werelare made in jest; but even a jest 
the improvements in the days ofimust have some foundation to 
the first Roman Emperors, that! rest upon. On one occasion, 
the old hieratic paper soon lost, during the reign of the Emperor 
its prestige. The Egy tian | Tiberius , there was a veritable 
ea were so jealous of this:paper famine in Rome, and the 
ner article that they would not;senate, to meet the emergency, 
sell it till it had been previously pel dele commissioners, who 
written upon, but the Romans'allowed every one a certain 
had a way of washing out the{ration of the article accordin 
writing, that, it seems, rendered to his necessities. This sort o 
it better than before, for the'calamity is not to be attributed 
paper so washed bore the name solely to a want of enterprise ou 
of the Emperor Augustus, and aithe part of the Romans, but to 
second kind, that of his wife!a scarcity of the papyrus itself, 
Lucia, nothing higher than thei occasioned by the cupidity of the 
third rank being left for the once: Egyptian growers, who reared 
supreme hieratic. The two kinds the plant scantily on purpose to 
of imperial paper as they were keep up its price, thus, as Strabo 
called were in their turn eclipsed observes, “increasing their own 
by another kind called Fannian,|profit to the detriment of the 
after the name of Rhemmius;common weal.” In the days of 
Fannius Palemon,a grammarian,!Alexander’s successor, when the 
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Ptolemies who reigned over 
Egypt were founding the famous 

exandrian library, they pro- 
hibited one sand plage ae of ‘eas 
papyrus altogether, hoping thus 
to keep all the legeuine ee the 
world to themselves. Fortunate- 
ly for mankind, a King of Per- 
gamus loved books as well as the 
rulers of Egypt, and he ac- 
cordingly invented a material, 
which has survived the use of 
papyrus itself, and has been the 
chief means of bringing down to 

oO 


us the treasures ancient 
literature, — namely, parchment. 
Etymologists may,if they please, 
trace the English word parch- 
ment through a series of changes 


from the name of the kingdom 
in which its origin is pieces 
However, the authority of Varro 
is to be taken here, as in the other 
case, with reservation, — for 
Herodotus, who wrote long be- 
fore the Ptolemies were thought 
of, tells us that theIonians called 
books by the name of diphtherz 
(or skins), adding as a reason, 
that through the want of papyrus, 
they used the skins of goats and 
sheep for the purpose of writing. 
It would seem judicious to agree 
with the writer of the article 
‘‘ Liber,” in Dr. Smith's admirable 
Dictionary of Antiquities, that 


parchment was rather improved |of 
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profession will be most ready to 
admit. ; 

Lastly, let us mention the fact 
that paper was taxed by the 
Roman emperors, and that it is 
narrated as great glory of the 
Gothic King of Italy, Theodoric, 
that he greatly lightened the 
oppressive burden. There is 
nothing new under the sun — not 
even a tax on paper! 
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Tux very few people who, in 
the vast and absorbing excite- 
ment of the war, administrative 
reform, and Lord Robert Gros- 
venor’s Sunday bill, can afford 
to look back seven years, will 
remember a political event of 
some importance in France, 
known as the revolution of 
eighteen hundred and « forty- 
eight. They may also, by a 
great exertion of memory, call 
to mind that, among the numerous 
men of rank who were moved to 
launch their barques (more or 


less frail), on that stormy sea of 
olitics, was M. F. V. Raspail, 
hitherto known only to the 


scientific world as an eminent 
chemist. M. Raspail’s experience 
olitical seamanship was short, 


than invented by the King of|violent, and disastrous. Unmind- 


Pergamus. 
share in the production of such 
parchment as we have now, he 


Whatever was his|ful of the pilot’s reiterated advice 


to go down, and that it was no 
place for him, he persisted in de- 


was certainly well entitled to his|claring his inability to sleep, and 
name of Eumenes, or the Bene-|his determination _to come and 
volent, as members of the legal|pace the deck. He did so; but 
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though he may have carried out 
the pilot’s recommendations (as 
made metrical in the popular 
ballad), as far as fearing not and 
trusting in Providence went, his 
little skiff, like some other craft 
of far heavier tonnage, soon 
foundered, and he suffered a 
lengthened imprisonment in the 
Donjon of Vincennes and the 
Citadel of Doullens. He has 
since been enabled to pursue his 
chemical experiments in a larger 
and healthicr laboratory; and 
though still a republican of the 
“‘ loudest” red, is content to view 
the raging ofthe waves, and the 
tossing of the ships, and the 
agonies of those who go down to 
the sea in them, from the shores 
of Brussels, and through the 
medium of a newspaper tele- 
scope. 

he republicanism of Francois 
Vincent Raspail having nothing 
to do with doctors or with the 
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hundred thousand copies were 
sold of the first edition alone; in 
addition to which, there have 
been numerous HBelgian and 
Genevese piracies, two Spanish 
translations, one German, one 
Brazilian, and one Anglo-Americ- 
an. The only translation in 
Great Britain dates from about 
two years back, and is a care 
fully edited pamphlet by Doctor 
G. L. Strauss. 

Three reasons prompt me to 
give an out-line of the contents 
of this medical and pharmaccu- 
tical keepsake. In the first in- 
stance, M. Raspail is the inventor 
of an entirely new system of 
medicine; in the second, I should 
like the book itself to be known, 
because “while binding nature 
fast in fate,” it ‘‘leaves free the 
human will;” that is, while 
stating many admirable aud 
incontrovertible truths relative 
to our organisation, our diseases 


discount to which he secks to|jand their causes, it allows the 
bring them, I claim leave to dis-|reader perfect liberty to assume 
course upon him here as the;and set down the author as a 
author of a remarkable book,|quack and a visionary. In the 
called the Manuel Annuaire de/the third, I believe M. Raspail to 
la Santé, published in France, at:'be, though in many instances 
the close of every autumn, in the|a mistaken, yet in all cascs a 
company of the crowds of al-| thoroughly honest man. 

manacs and ephemerides in; It may also have contributed 
which the French neighbours in no small degree to the interest 
take delight, and which in many}! feel in the subject, that lL have, 
parts of the provinces form theior fancy I have, always somc- 
staple reading of the pope en. ning the matter with me; that 
This manual has had, from its|I have been, to my sorrow, the 
commencement in_. cighteen' patient and victim of professors 
hundred and forty-five, a pro-|of every system of medicine, 
a circulation in France.' orthodox and heterodox: from 
The author declares that five! Doctor Sangrado, the phlebo- 
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tomist and hydropathist, to Doc-|we see theological lore of the 
tor Infinitesimal, the homceo-|most abstruse and controversial 
pathist; and that I have suffered/kind eagerly sought after among 
in my miserable body almost/all classes of society; while no 
every experiment, on this side of}man with any pretence to educa- 
amputation, that the old Latin;tion would like to be deemcd 
axiom suggests should be made ignorant of the laws, atleast, of 
in corpore vili. So, with all due, his own country; while the phy- 
respect to the faculty, to Apo-|sical sciences successfully assert 
thecaries’ Hall, to the Pharma-|their claim to rank as regular 
ceutical Society, and to Buchan’s|branches of* popular education, 
Domestic Medicine, lect us sec|and terms of scientific erudition 
what M. Raspail can teach usjare growing familiar in mecha- 
towards that desirable consum-|nics’ institutes and young men’s 
mation of — Every Man his own! socictics; while even that slow- 
Doctor. |going gentleman the British 
Health, Raspail maintains, is|ngriculturist begins to smell 
the normal or regular state of;ammonia, and to conceive some 
life, fitting man for the per-!faint thread of a notion that 
formance of his natural and: chemistry may be, after all, a 
social duties. IlIness‘is the ex-i good thing for a farmer to know; 
ceptional state; it reduces him|the study of the laws of health 
to the position of a useless en-{!and disease is almost entirely 
cumbrance on society. The art'neglected. Thus farI agrce with 
of preserving the health is called! M. Raspail. I cannot, however, 
hygitne; the art of recovering or: go with him quite to the extent 
restoring the health when lost or; of declaring that the practice of 
enfeebled is called medicine. | medicine is abandoned to a small 
Now, it being self-evident that| knot of men, by whom this most 
health is a desirable, and disease! noble of arts is degraded to the 
a highly obnoxious, state of life, | level of an ordinary trade, carried 
it naturally follows that thelon mostly with a degree of igno- 
study both of hygiéne ‘and me-jrance and presumption that 
dicine are of the greatest im-| would ruin the greatest botcher 
portance, and should be as;in the cobbling line. There are 
widely disseminated as possible;|too many illustrious names and 
yet by one of the strange and established reputations amon 
apparently inexplicable contra-;the physicians of England an 
dictions of our nature, mankind |France to warrant his sweeping 
seem to have agreed, by &® spc-'assertion: yet M. Raspail might 
cies of tacit understanding, to!have strengthened his argument 
neglect or ignore altogether had he been familiar with the 
those branches of knowledge that|existence in England — a fla- 
concern them most. Thus, while|grant, shameless, unchecked 
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existence, happily unknown in 
France — of the gentry who foist 
their cart-loads of vile and no- 
xious drugs, in the shape of pills 
and ointments, upon an ignorant 
and credulous multitude — the 
quacks whose puffing advertise- 
ments are a scandal to our press, 
and whose colossal fortunes arc 
a disgrace to our civilisation. 
According to Raspail, the art. 
of medicine has, for more than 
two thousand years past, made 
no real progress; and one of the 
latest inventions of the medical 
mind, homcecopathy, affords a 
convincing proof that medicine 
has come back to the exact point 
from which it started, namely, to 
the simple dietetics of the ancicnt 
physicians. But, the homumo- 
pathists have ventured (accord- 
ing to him) to erect, on the simple 
and rational basis of a proper 
regimen as the most natural 
method of curing diseases, a 
dangerous superstructure of in- 
finitesimals, and monstrous asscr- 
tions of the curative power of the 
“high dynamisation” of medi- 
cinal substances. Yet homcco- 
pathy is surely vastly preferable 
to the Sangrado system, to the 
starving system nd was under a 
starving doctor once, when I was 
too young to rebel, and if ever 
I come across him again, there 
shall be wailing in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, or 1 will 
know the reason why), to the 
salivating system, and to that 
most abominable form of em- 
piricism — experimenting on the 
unfortunate victims of dire dis- 
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eases with deadly poisons, such 
as arsenic, strychnine, prussic 
acid, brucea, veratrine, hyoscya- 
mus, atropine, opium, belladonna, 
digitalis, henbane, stramony or 
thorn-apple, nux vomica, and 
other members of the distinguish- 
ed family of poisons, vegetable 
and mineral. And especially is 
Raspail wroth with “ experimen- 
talists”’ “eminent practi- 
tioners”’ who really do what the 
poor relatives of hospital patients 
suspect them of doing: such men 
as Bosquillon, physician of the 
Hotel Dieu, who coolly pro- 
eecded one morning, by way of 
experiment, to bleed all the 
paticnts on the right, and to 
purge all those on the left, side 
of his ward; or as Magendic, 
who killed, at onc fell swoop, 
seven cpileptic patients, “just to 
sce how they would feel after a 
dose of prussic acid.” 

Illness, according to M.Raspail, 
is not a mystery of nature; it is 
not the result of some occult in- 
fluence — some mysterious cause 
that eludes the grasp of our 
senscs. An organ can be affectcd 
by illness, or, in other words, 
suspend or cease its functions, 
only from a want of its proper 
nutriment, or from some external 
cause, The causes of disease are 
therefore external: illness, in the 
first instance, attacks us from 
without, and does not emanate 
from ourselves. To say that 
such and such a disease is caused 
by the blood, the bile, the nerves, 
or the peccant humours, is simply 
to give utterance to one of those 


BIZ 


unmecaning phrases that mostly 
constitute the professional jargon 
of the schools, and are of the 
same family as that celebrated 
one — “*Nature abhors a va- 
cuum.” These are bold words, 
Francois Vincent Raspail. You 
would tremble, I think, at your 
own boldness if you knew how 
many fashionable physicians 
there are here in England, whose 
fame, whose harvests of guineas, 
whose patents of baronetcy, arc 
due to that one talismanic word 
“nerves.” How many practi- 
tioners have gained a reputation 
for vast and almost boundless 
learning and wisdom by mcrely 
putting their thumbs in their 
waistcoat-pockcts, with the head 
a little on one side, cnunciating, 
solemnly, ‘‘Stomach!” To ascer- 
tain what the external causes 
really are that affect our organs, 
we must have recourse to ana- 
logy, for in most cases they 
escape the scrutiny of our senses. 
When a point, or sting, or simple 
thorn, pierces your flesh, or gets 
into your skin, your suffcrings 
may become excruciating. Why? 
Because the thorn has violently 
torn the superficial expansions of 
the subdivisions of the nerves, 
and has opened to the external 
air free access to the tissues 
protected before by the epider- 
mis. You know the illness in 
this case to be caused by the 


thorn or prickle, and would not 
dream of ascribing it to the 
blood, the bile, or the nerves. 


But, let us suppose that, from 
some circumstance, the sting or 
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Bask escapes our sight, and 
nds its way into the substance 
of the stomach or of the lungs: 
the presence of foreign bodies 
in cither of these organs so 
essential to life will necessarily 
give rise to much more serious 
symptoms. Now, here the ma- 
terial cause of the evil not having 
been revealed to the scnscs, 
medicine will step in with a 
whole train of conjectures. One 
physician will ascribe the illness 
to the bile, another to the blood, 
a third to the nerves; and the 
patient will be called upon to 
abdicate his own free-will, and 
the use of his reasoning faculties, 
and to submit blindly to a course 
of treatment as little compre- 
hended by the doctor as by the 
patient. A careful and minute 
post-mortem examination would 
reveal the presence of the little 
prickle, and show the doctor that 
the blood, the bile, or the nerves, 
had been most unjustly accused 
of having done all the mischief. 
The similitude of the effects has 
never, in medicine, served to re- 
veal the similitude of the causes; 
and, where the cause of a disease 
has been hidden from observa- 
tion, no one has ever had re- 
course to analogy to find it 
out. 

M. Raspail enumerates, among 
the causes of diseases, the in- 
troduction of foreign bodies into 
the organism; of poisons, or 
substances which, far from being 
adapted for assimilation and the 
development of the organic 
tissues, combinc with them only 
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to disorganise and destroy them. 


Next, long-continued excesses of| eases. 


cold and heat, or sudden tran- 
sition from one temperature to 
another ; 
of continuity of the muscles; 
hurts and wounds; the introduc- 
tion into our tissues of gramineals 


contusions; solutions! pressions, 


833 


cause of nine-tenths of our dis- 
He finally ranks among 
aids to it, if not causes of illness, 
moral maladies — violent im- 

wounded affections 
deceived hopes, yay 2 ointed 
ambition, weariness, an despair. 
Hereditary and_ constitutional 


(grasses), dust, and sweeping of| diseases he seems determined to 


granaries, awns, prickles, down 
of plants or of grains: which, 


when present in the cavities of|defective organisation. 


our organs, generate or develop 
themselves there, or swell under 
the influence of moisture. Again, 
want or impurity of air; for, the 
most trifling alteration of the 
constitution of the atmosphere 
causes a disturbance of the re- 

lar functions of our organs. 
Pure air is the bread of respira- 
tion. Other causes are privation, 
excess, insuffiency of food, bad 
quality and adulteration of the 
alimentary substances. 


2}us how we can keep well. 


People! Let 


ignore, and is even silent as to 
the diseases of dcformity and 
Their 
causes are perhaps self-evident. 
Now, having told us why we 
are ill, the author proceeds to tell 
Short 
and scntentious are his hygicnic 
precepts. You are to choose a 
dwelling exposed to the sun, but 
sheltered from the noxious ema- 
nations of swamps, ditches, and 
rivers, gasworks and factories. 
You are not to inhabit the 
kitchen-floor if you can help it. 
our dwelling-room be high, 


die of indigestion as well as of|and look to any point of the com- 


starvation; the sufferings in the 
one case are equal to those in the 
other; and the indigestion of the 
rich, may be looked upon as a 
species of set-off to the starvation 
ofthe poor. Others, again, are 
the external and internal para- 
sitism of hydatida, maggots, 
larvse of flies or caterpillars 
ticks, insects, coleoptera, and 
especially intestinal worms that 
seize on the infant in the cradle, 
and often adhere to man through 
life, quitting him only in the 
grave, where they hand him over 
to other worms. Indeed, M. 
Raspail ascribes the “ parasitism 
of the infinitely small” as the 


pass but the north. (This would 
not suit artists, to whom a4 
northern aspect is a desidera- 
tum). Don’t turn your bedroom 
into a workroom, library, or 
kitchen. Keep one window at 
least in it open all day. Donot 
place anything in it that emits 
smells, agreeable or otherwise. 
t Banish even flowers; they evolve 
suffocating gases. The walls 
should be painted; or papered 
with a good sound paper, pasted 
down firmly with size, scented 
over the fire with black pepper, 
aloes, or garlic (!), which M. 
Raspail terms the “‘camphor of 
the poor.” Have no paintings on 
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the walls, no hangings to the bed. 
Sleep on ahard mattress. Have 
no furniture in your bedroom but 
the bed, a wash-hand stand, and 
two chairs. Very healthy all 
these arrangements, no doubt, 
M. Raspail, but exceedingly 
ugly. 
_ Stop the chinks between badly- 
joined boards with a paste of 
flour, pounded pepper, pounded 
aloes, plaster, and clay. By 
these means you will avoid 
draughts, need no vermin an- 
nihilator, and be enabled to set 
rats, mice, bugs, and fleas, at 
defiance. 1 have seen a some- 
what similar process adopted in 
the North of England; itis there 
called pugging. Rats and mice 
abhor aloes: rat’s-bane they 
don’t much care for, especially 
if they can get a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to drink afterwards. 
Put black pepper in grains, and 
small lumps of camphor, into 
the wool of your mattresses. 
Garnish the beds of infants of 
tender years with picked leaves 
of the wood fern. (How far a 
border of the ferns of Great 
Britain, nature printed of course, 
would be advantageous in 
garnishing a baby’s crib I am 
rather at a loss to know.) Asan 
infant of tender years, I remem- 
ber, myself, having had my bed 
garnished sometimes with the 
crumbs of French rolls, oc- 
casionally with the bristles of a 
hair-brush, cut up small, and on 
one occasion with a poker and a 
Stele of tongs; but, beyond pro- 
Mee a sensible irritation or 
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urtication of the epidermis I am 
not prepared to state what sani- 
tary benefits I derived therefrom. 
M. Raspail can at least quote 
tradition in support of his leafy 
system of garnishing — for did 
not the robin red-breasts cover 
the little children in the wood 
with leaves, and were not those 
infants of tender years? 

Wash your bedsteads fre- 

uently with camphorated bran- 
dy. eep chloride of lime con- 
stantly at hand. Have a fire in 
your bedroom from time to time, 
and burn some vinegar on a red- 
hot iron plate. Have your bed 
well aired every day. Change 
your body linen night and morn- 
ing. Take a bath as often as 
ever you can. Never scour a 
floor; wax and dry-rub it. Let 
your clothes be made wide and 
easy. Gentlemen, leave off 
chimney-pot hats and all-round 
collars. he first press on the 
brow and chill the brain: the 
second impede the respiration. 
Ladies, don’t wear stays. Nurses 
and mothers, never swaddle your 
babies. ‘lightness of dress is 
torture to an infant. When the 
weather is warm Jet your children 
roll and kick about naked in the 
open air: it will make them 
healthy and strong. 

Now hear M. Raspail upon 
culinary hygiénics. Good cheer, 
he says, is one of the chief pre- 
servatives of health. Keep re- 
gular hours for your meals. Eat 
and drink in moderation; vary 
your dishes. Never force your- 
self to eat if youhaveno appetite. 
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Rest yourself half an hour after 
each meal: then take some 
bodily exercise. Never use any 
other water for your drink or for 
culinary purposes, than spring 
water and well-filtered river 
water. ‘There are many diseases 
that arise cutircly from the use 
of unwholesome water. Many 
st ante might be traced to the 
abominable compound of dirt 
and putridity which the water- 
companies are permitted to palm 
onus. Never drink water out of 
a ditch or pool, if you can 
possnly helpit. You may swal- 
ow unwittingly small leeches 
even. If you happen to live in 
a country where goitre prevails 
endemically (which is caused by 
the use of water that has filtercd 
through mercurial veins), put 
granulated tin into your cisterns 
and drinking vessels. The best. 
bread for a hard-working man is 
made of a mixture ofryc, barley, 
and wheat: fine wheaten bread 
is more adapted for men of 
sedentary occupations. A good 
savoury potage (the French pot- 
au-feu, for which see Soyer), is 
one of the most nutritive ‘and 
wholesome dishes, particularly 
for 2 weak stomach. 

Hear Raspail on _ pickles, 
sauces, and condiments. If you 


can afford it, have always on!ner. 
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may be a choice for various ap- 
petites. Do not listen to the 
tirades of the partisans of phy- 
siological doctrines, who, from 
nn idle fear of increasing the 
gastric affections under which 
they labour, dread and eschew 
the very things that would cure 
them. Season your stews and 
ragouts with bay-leaves, thyme, 
tarragon, garlic, pepper, pimento, 
or cloves, according to cirecum- 
stances. Drink water when you 
can procure it good, but take 
also a little wine for your 
stomach's sake. The addition of 
a reasonable quantity of alcoho- 
lie li nor tends to A tgcaoal ny a 
sluggish digestion, supplying 
fhe usGeae of gluten with’ an 
amount of alcohol that the na- 
tural process couldn't produce 
under the circumstances. Hence 
the necessity for good wince, beer, 
and other alcoholic beverages 
for northern constitutions. Fla- 
vour your cream or milk dishes 
with vanille, orange-flowers, or 
cinnamon. Roast your joints, 
always before an open fire: never 
have them baked. Legs and 
shoulders of mutton should be 
stuffed with garlic. A good salad 
is the most agreeable condiment, 
and the best promoter of a 
digestion fatigued by a long din- 
Wild and bitter endive 


our table by way of side-dishes,|make an excellent and whole- 


ams, sausages, anchovies, 
capers, green or black olives, 
marinades (pickled fish), tomato 
jelly, radishes, spiced mustard: 
in short, the best condiments 
you can afford; so that there 


some salad. Put in plenty of oil, 
and (if your senses can bear it), 
rub the bowl with garlic. 


M. Raspail, as 1 have before 
hinted, eschews tee-totalism; but 
he inculcates and strongly re- 
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commends temperance — as what 
sane man does not? He advises 
those who are blessed with the 
Rocce of this world to prefer the 

ight French wines (the so-called 
vins-ordinaires) to the fine sorts, 
and either to the heavy Spanish 
and Portugu 
which (particularly the abomina- 
tions compounded of bad brandy, 
geropigo, and the refuse of grape- 
skins, and sold dirt cheap under 
the names of port and she 
downright poisons, and will ruin 
the strongest constitutions. If 
you can’t get good and pure wine 
abstain from it altogether: so 


with beer. As to the more potent 
alcohols, brandy, rum, gin, 
whiskey, arrack, their compara- 


tive purity may be tested simply 
enough: pour a few drops on 
your hands and rub them to- 
gether briskly. Apply your nose 
to the palms, and the smell will 
at once tell you whethcryou have 
a pure article or a Fousel Oil 
counterfeit: the Fousel Oil, 
which immediately betrays its 
presence by its repulsive smell, 
Is & poe that you cannot too 
care lly avoid. Enjoy all the 
Creator's gifts cheerfully, but in 
moderation; and be not deceived 
when you see a grcy-haired 
glutton or a drunkard of four- 
score, and say to yourself ‘QO, 
iI can feast, I can carouse without 
stint. Here is a hog that has 
grunted in Epicurus’ stye for 
eighty years.” Remember: That 
a drunkard who hath taken no 
hurt by his drink is no morc a 
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drankenness, than a soldier who 
hath been to the wars and hath 
never been wounded, is of the 
absence of danger in a battle. 

A few more words on hygiéne. 
Wear strong and solid boots in 
winter. Instead of an umbrella, 


ese wines — many of| which affords no real protection 


against the rain, carry a hooded 

oak, made of light impermeable 
gauze, which, folded up, may fit 
into your waistcoat pocket. 


) are| Ladies, instead of encumbering 


poureclyes with a parasol, wear a 
ight broad-brimmed straw hat. 
Eschew and denounce the use of 
spun-glass tissues and brocades, 
which, enteprilys are again 
coming into fashion. They are 
confusion. Their use was very 
properly abandoned during the 
eighteenth century, because it 
was found that the pulverulent 
particles of spun glass affected 
the lungs most scriously, and 
often even fatally. I can cor- 
roborate this statement of M. 
Raspail from a fact within my 
own knowledge. Some years ago 
the Mistress of the Robes of one 
of the principal metropolitan 
theatrcs, told me that an ac- 
complished actress insisted upon 
wearing a dress of some newly- 
introduced spun-glass tissue or 
brocade in a Christmas piece. 
The dress was made in the 
wardrobe of the theatre; and, 
shortly afterwards, half the work- 
women who were employed upon 
it were laid up with sore fingers, 
whitlows, and severe coughs. 
Workmen employed in the pre- 


grereet of the innocuousness of|paration of colours or other sub. 
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stances into the composition of'to be discovered. Keep your 
which mineral colours enter, kitchens and dining-rooms scru- 
wash your heads and hands, first: pulously clean. A clean kitchen 
in lyc-water, afterwards in soap-‘1s, in  nine-and-three-quarter 
water, when leaving work, at,cases out of ten, the criterion of 
meal-times or at night. Bird-!a clean housewife and a hap y 
stuffers, never use arsenical or/ household. Governors, prohibit 
mercurial preparations to protect|the sale of arsenic absolutely: 
the skins you stuff against theithe prohibition ought also to 
voracity of insects. Itisfraughtiextend to rat's-bane. Subject 
with the most pernicious andjphysicians’ prescriptions of a 
fatal consequences to yourselves! dangerous nature to the control 
and to the collectors and curators! of a sanitary board; and make 
of museums of natural history.|the apothecary who shall dis- 
The desired object may be ob-! pense a dangerous preparation, 
tained as fully, and in a perfectly, equally responsible for the con- 
safe manner, by impregnating: sequences with the physician 
the internal surface of the skinsj who has prescribed it. For, M. 
with a solution of aloes and: Raspail maintains that the ma- 
pep er, to be afterwards sprin-|teria medica of the old school 
sled with powdered camphor.icontains not one agent of a 
House-painters, discontinue the! deleterious or dangerous nature, 
use of the arsenical compound, jof which the therapeutic cffects 
known as Schccle’s green: it in| may not be as fully and effectual- 
confusion. Substitute for it ally produced by an innocuous 
green composed of iron andj|substance. Tramps, gipsies, you 
copper, which is cheaper, sani-ithat slecp in the open air, on the 
tary, and as beautiful in colour.!ground, in trees or haystacks, 
Housekeepers, have all your!stuff your ears with cotton, or tie 
copper vessels tinned on the in-|a bandage round your head. 
side. Make all your pickles and, Otherwise you will have ear-ache 
pics at home. Never boil;aud affections caused by the in- 
alfpence with your Brussellsitroduction of seeds, beards of 
sprouts to grecn them. It is! grass, &c., into the auditory tube, 
destruction. Let your spoonsjthe nasal chamber, or windpipe. 
and forks be of silver, of tin, OF SORLGES,, feed not your children 
of tinned iron, but on no account!upon sweets, biscuits, or muci- 
of German silver, or of any other|Iages. They feed not them, but 
of the multinamed compositions|ascarides, parasites instead. 
pretending to imitate, or to be/Give them, rather, sound con- 
substitutes for, gold and silver.!diments and wholesome pickles. 
The art of preparing a substance| Wise men and women, all look 
that shall in every way replace/jearly upon life as a duty, upon 
gold and silver, remains as yet| death as an accident or a necessi- 
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ty. Guard against the sug-|English, setting at nought the 
gestions of hatred and the aber-| bright example of the pure Ger- 
rations of love. Avoid enervating | mans domiciled among them, are 
arden and expensive pleasures.|always drunk. The authority 
ise in the morning as soon as/for this polite and faithful ex- 
you wake; go to bed at night as| position of the English character, 
soon as you feel that it requires{|is a modern Solomon, whose 
a strong effort of volition to keep) temple rears its head near Drury 
your eyes open. Be angry as|Tane; the wise Mr. Hatx, Chief 
seldom as ever you can. ever| Police Magistrate, sitting at Bow 
gotolaw. Be economical, never|Street, Covent Garden, in the 
avaricious. Work, wash, and|County of Middlesex, Barrister 
pray. So shall you live to a good |at Law. 
old age, and your death, atlast,| As we hope to keep this house- 
be but an extinction of vitality,|hold word of Drunkard, affixed 
without pain or suffering. Nay,|to the Englishman by the awful 
the len of human life might; Mr. Har. from whom there is no 
equal the fabulous longevity of/appeal, pretty steadily before 
the inhabitants of the sea, if we|our rcaders, we present the very 
had in every season a constant; pearl discovered in that magiste- 
and invariable tempcraturejrial oyster. On Thursday, the 
around us. But we have not. ninth of this, present month of 
August, the following sublime 
 eopat a e Macey jeoe ee 
— aughtcr of the thief-takers o 
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. : . ._— , 8 
Unxprr this stereotyped title Prcseauiur. a ig veariainiy. a 

expressive of deference to the! Mr. Harty. — You must be a foreigner, 
po ee penne Lome the earlicst pee — Iam a German 
opportunity afforded us by our! Mr. Marz. — Ah, that accunnts for it. 
manner of preparing thispublica-|1" you bad’ ecm in Engitshouan, "yon 
fion, of calling upon every Eng- Prosecutur (smiling). = Tho Germans 
aaron la spear at roe Pithe | OL drunk sometimes; Salts : 

@ notice wha e 18. e r. Harr. — Yes, after they have re- 
circulation of, thie journal com” |digurs cer apims suite 
we use it to disseminate the in-| In reproducing these noble ex- 
formation that every English-! pressions, equally honourable to 
manisa drunkard. Drunkenness ‘the Sage who uttered them, and 
is_the national characteristic. .to the Country thatenduresthem, 
Whereas the German people|we will correct half-a-dozen vul- 
Sd uncontaminated by the|gar errors which, within our ob- 

nglish), are always sober, the!servation, have been rather pre- 
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valent since the great occasionjan ornamental institution sup- 


on which the Oracle at Bow 
Street, spake. 

1. It is altogether a mistake to 
suppose that if a magistrate wil- 
fully deliver himself of a slan- 
derous aspersion, knowing it to 
be unjust, he is unfit for his post. 


2. It is altogether a mistake, to 
suppose that if a magistrate, in a 
fit of bile brought on by recent 
disregard of some very absurd 
evidence of his, so yield to his 
ill-temper as to deliver himself, 
in a sort of mad exasperation, of 
such slanderous aspersion as 
aforesaid, he is unfit for his post. 


3. It is altogether a mistake to 
suppose it to be very question- 
able whether, even in degraded 
Naples at this time, a magistrate 
could from the official bench 
insult and traduce the whole 
people, without bcing made to 
suffer for it. 

4. It is altogether a mistake to 
suppose that 1t would be becom- 


ported out of the general pocket. 

6. It is altogether a mistake to 
suppose that Mn. Hau is any- 
body’s business, or that we, the 
mere bone and sinew, tag rag 
and bobtail of England, "have 
anything to do with him, but to 
pay him his salary, accept his 
Justice, and meckly bow our 
heads to his high and mighty re- 
proof. 


ae 
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We have our prejudices in 
England. Or if that assertion 
offends any of ny readers, I will 
modify it. We have had our pre- 
judices in England. We have 
tortured Jews; we have burnt 
Catholics and Protestants, to say 
nothing of a few witches and 
wizards. We have satirised Puri- 
tans, and we have dressed up 
Guys. Dut, after all, I do not 
think we have been so bad as our 


a 


ing In some one individual out of} Continental friends. To be sure 
between six and seven hundred |our insular position has kept us 
national represcntutives, to be s0|free, to a certain degree, from 
far jealous of the honour of his|the inroads of alien races; who, 
country, as indignantly toprotest| driven from one land of refuge, 
against its being thus grossly|steal into another equally un- 
stigmatised. willing to reccivo them; and 
5. It is altogether a mistake to!where, for long centuries, their 
suppose that the Home Office has : presence is barely endured, and 
any association whatever with no pains is taken to conceal the 
the general credit, the generalirepugnance which the natives of 
self-respect, the general fecling | ‘‘pure blood” experience towards 
in behalf of decent utterance, or|them. 
the general resentment when the| There yet remains a remnant 
same is most discreditably vio-|of the miserable people called 
lated. The Home Office is merely ; Cagots in the valleys of the Pyre- 
cy) % 
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nees: in the Landes near Bour- 
deaux; and, stretching up on the 
west side of France, their num- 
bers become larger in 
Brittany. Even now, the origin 


of these families is a word of 


shame to them among their neigh - 


bours; although they are pro-|right of 
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Cagots as carpenters, or tilers 
or slaters —trades which seeme 
appropriated by this unfortunate 


Lower/|race — who were forbidden to 


occupy land, or to bear arms; 
the usual occupations of those 
times. They had some small 
asturage on the com- 


tected by the law, which con-|mon lands, and in the forests: 
firmed them in the equal rights of} but the number of thcir cattle 


citizens about the end of the last 
century. Before then they had 
lived, for hundreds of years, iso~ 
lated from all those who boasted 
of pure blood,and they had been, 
all this time, Cpr renre by cruel 
local edicts. “hey were truly, 
what they were popularly called, 
The Accursed Race. 

All distinct traces of their 
origin are lost. Even at the close 
of that period which we call The 
Middle Ages, this was a problem 
which no onc could solve; and 
as the traces, which even then 
were faint and uncertain, have 
vanished away one by one, it isa 
complete mystcry at the present 


and live stock was strictly limited 
by the carliest laws relating to 
the Cagots. They were forbidden 
by one act to have more than 
twenty sheep, a pig, aram, and 
six geese. The pl was to be 
fattened and bril af for winter 
tood; the fleece of the sheep was 
to clothe them; but, if the said 
sheep had lambs, they were for- 
bidden to eat them. Their only 
privilege arising from this in- 
creasc was, that they might 
choose out the strongest and 
finest in preference to keeping 
the old sheep. At Martinmas the 
authorities of the commune came 
round, and counted over the 


day. Why they were accursed stock of each Cagot. If he had 
in the first instance, why isolated |more than his appointed number 
from their kind, no onc knows.|they were forfeited; half went to 
From the earliest accounts of|the commune, and half to the 
their state that are yet remaining! baillie, or chief magistrate of the 
to us, it seems that the names|commune. ‘The poor beasts were 
which they gave each other were|limited as to the amount of com- 
ignored by the od epi pai they | mon land which they might stray 
lived amongst, who spoke of them| over in search of grass. While the 
as Crestiaa, or Cagots, just as we|cattle of the inhabitants of the 
speak of animals by their generic} commune might wander hither 
names. Their houses or huts|and thither in search of the 
were always placed ‘at some dis-|sweetest herbage, the deepest 
tance out of the villages of the;shade, or the coolest pool in 
country-folk, who unwillingly| which to stand on the hot days 
called in the services of thejand lazily switch their dapp ed 
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sides, the Cagot sheep and pig 
had to learn imaginary bounds, 
beyond which if they strayed, 
any one might snap them up, and 
kill them » reserving a part of the 
flesh for his own use, but gra- 
ciously restoring the inferior 
parts to their original owner. 
Any damage done by the shee 

was however fairly appraised, 
and the Cagot paid no more for 
7 than any other man would have 

one. 
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ofhis dress. In other towns, the 
mark of Cagoterie was the foot 
of a duck or a goose hung over 
their left shoulder, so as to be 
seen by any one meeting them. 
After a time, the more convenient 
badge of a piece of yellow cloth 
cut out in the shape of a duck’s 
foot, was adopted. Ifany Cagot 
was found in any town or village 
without his badge, he had to pa 

a fine of five sous and to lose his 
dress. He was expected to shrink 


Did a Cagot leave his poor;away from any passer-by, for 


cabin, aud venture into the 
towns, even to render services 
required of him in the way of his 
trade, he was bidden by all the 
municipal laws to stand by and 
remember his rude old state. In 
all the towns and villages in the 
large districts extending on both 
sides of the Pyrenees — in all 
that part of Spain — they were 
forbidden to buy or sell anything 
eatable, to walk in the middle 
(esteemed the better) part of the 
streets, to come within the gates 
before sun-rise, or to be found 
after sun-set within the walls of 
the town. But still, as the Cagots 
were good-looking men, and (al- 
though they bore certain natural 
marks of their caste, of which I 
shall speak leon ae were not 
easily distinguished by casual 
passers-by from other men, they 
were compelled to wear some dis- 
tinctive peculiarity which should 
arrest the eye; and, inthe greater 
number of towns, it was decreed 
that the outward sign of a Cagot 
should be a piece of red cloth 


fear that their clothes should 
touch each other; or else tostand 
still in some corner or bye-place. 
If they were thirsty during the 
day which they passed in these 
towns where their presence was 
barely suffered, t rt had n 
means of quenching their thirst, 
for they were forbidden to enter 
into the little cabarets or taverns. 
Kiven the water gushing out of 
the common fountain was pro- 
hibited to them. Far away, in 
their own squalid village, there 
was the Cagot fountain, and, to 
drink of any other water, was 
forbidden to the Cagoterie. A 
Cagot woman having to make 
purchases in the town, was liable 
to be flogged out of it if she went 
to buy anything except on a 
Monday — a day on which all 
other people who could, kept 
their houses for fear of coming 1n 
contact with the accursed race. 
In the Pays Basque, the pre- 
judices — and for some time the 
aws —ran stronger against the 
Cagots than any which I have 


sewed conspicuously on the front |hitherto mentioned. The Basque 
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Cagot was not allowed to possess 
sheep. He might keep a pig for 
provision, but his Pig. ad no 
right of pasturage. e might 
cut and grass for the ass, 
which was the only other anima! 
he was permitted to own; and, 
this ass was permitted, because 
its existence was rather an ad- 
vantage to the oppressor, who 
constantly availed themselves of 
the Cagot’s mechanical skill, 
and was glad to have him and his 
tools casily conveyed from one 
place to another. 

They were repulsed by the 
State. Under the small local 
governments they could hold no 

ost whatsoever. And they were 
-barely tolerated by the Church, 
although they were good catho- 
lics, and zealous frequenters of 
the mass. They might only enter 
the churches by a small door set 
apart for them, through which 
no one of the pure race ever 
passed. ‘his door was low, so 
as to compel them to make an 
obeisance. It was occasionally 
surrounded by sculpture, whic 
invariably represented an oak- 
branch with a dove above it. 
When they were once in, they 
might not go to the holy water 
used by others. They had a 
bénitier of their own; nor were 
they allowed to share in the con- 
secrated bread when that was 
handed round to the believers of 
the pure race. The Cagots stood 
afar off, near the door. There 
were certain boundaries — ima- 
ginary lines — on the nave and 
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not pass. In one or two of the 
more tolerant of the Pyrenean 
villages, the blessed bread was 
offered to the Cagots, the priest 
standing on one side of the 
ep tae fe and giving the pieces 
of bread on a long wooden fork 
to each person successively. 

When the Cagot died, he was 
interred apart, in a plot of byry- 
ing-ground on the north side of 
the cemetery. Under such laws 
and prescriptions as I have de- 
scribed , it is no wonder if he was 
generally too poor to have much 
property for his children to in- 

erit; but, certain descriptions 
of it were forfeited to the com- 
mune. The only posscssion of his 
which all who were not of his 
own race refused to touch , was 
his furniture. That was tainted, 
infectious, unclean — fit for none 
but Cagots. 

When such were, for at least 
three centuries, the prevalent 
usages and opinious with regard 
to this oppressed race, it is no 
wonder that we read of occa- 
sional outbursts of ferocious vio- 
lence on their part. Inthe Basses- 
Pyrenées, for instance, it is only 
about a hundred years since that 
the Cagots of Rehouilhes rose up 
against the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring town of Lourdes, 
and got the better of them, by 
their magical powers, as it is 
said. The people of Lourdes 
were conquered and slain, and 
their ghastly bloody heads served 
the triumphant Cagots for balls 
to play at nine-pins with! The 


in the aisles which they might)local parliaments had begun by 
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this time to perceive how oppres- 
sive was the banof public opinion 
undcr which the Cagots lay, and 
were not inclined to enforce too 
severe a punishment. Accord- 
ingly, the decree of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, condemned 
only the leading Cagots con- 
cerned in this affray to be put to 
death, and that henceforward 
and for ever no Cagot was to be 

ermitted to enter the town of 

ourdes by any gate but that 
called Capdct-pourtet: they were 
only to be allowed to walk under 
the rain-gutters, and neither to 
sit, cat, or drink in the town. 
they failed in observing any of 
these rules, the parliament de- 
erced, in the spirit of Shylock, 
that the disobedient Cagots 
should have two strips of flesh, 
weighing never more than two 
ounces each, cut out from each 
side of their spines. 

In the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, it was 
considered no more a crime to 
brill a Cagot than to destroy 
obnoxious vermin. A ‘nest of 
Cagots,” as the old accounts 
phrase it, had assembled in a de- 
serted castle of Mauvezin, about 
the ycar sixteen hundred; and 
certainly they made themselves 
not very agreeable neighbours, 
as they seemed to enjoy their 
reputation of magicians; and, by 
some acoustic sccrets which were 
known to them, all sorts of moan- 
ings and groanings were heard in 
the neighbouring forests, very 
much to the alarm of the good 
people of the pure race; who 
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could not cut off a withered 
branch for firewood, but some 
unearthly sound seemed to fill 
the air, or drink water which was 
not potvorned, because the Cagots 
would persist in filling their 
pitchers at the same running 
stream. Added to these grie- 
vances, the various pilferings per- 

etually going on in the neitgh- 
bourhood, made the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns and 
hamlets believe that they had a 
very sufficient cause for wishing 
to murder all the Cagots in the 
Chiiteau de Mauvezin. But it 


If|was surrounded by a moat, and 


only accessible by a drawbridge; 
besides which, the Cagots were 
fierce and vigilant. Some one, 
however, proposed to get into 
their confidence; and for this 
purpose he pretended to fall ill 
close to thelr path, so that on 
returning to their stronghold 
they perccived him, and took him 
in, restored him to health, and 
made a friend of him. One day, 
when they were all playing at 
nine-pins in the woods, eir 
treacherous friend left the party 
on pretence of being thirsty, and 
went back into the castle, draw- 
ing up the bridge after he had 
passed over it, and so eueene off 
their means of escape into safety. 
Then, going up to the highest 

art of the castle, he blew upon a 

orn, and the pure race, who 
were lying in wait on the watch 
for some such signal, fell upon 
the Cagots at thelr games, and 
slew them all. For this murder I 
find no punishment decreed in 
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the parliament of Toulouse, or 
elsewhere. 

As any intermarriages with the 
pure race was strictly forbidden, 
and as there were books kept in 
every commune in which the 
names and inhabitations of the 
reputed Cagots were written, 
these unfortunate people had no 
hope of ever becoming blended 
with the rest of the population. 
Did a Cagot marriage take place, 
the couple were serenaded with 
satirical songs. They also had 
minstrels, and many of their 
romances are still current in Brit- 
aoe but they did not attempt to 
make any reprisals of satire or 
abuse. Their disposition was 
amiable, and their intelligence 
great. Indced it required both 
these qualities, and their great 
love of mechanical labour, to 
make their lives tolerable. 

At last they began to petition 
that they might receive some 
protection from the laws; and, 
towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the judicial power 
took their side. But they gained 
little by this. Law could not pre- 
vail against custom: and, in the 
ten or twenty years just pre- 
ceding the first French revolu- 
tion, the prejudice in France 
against the Cagots amounted to 
fierce and positive abhorrence. 

At the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the Cagots of 
Navarre complained to the Pope, 
that they were excluded from the 
fellowship of men, and accursed 
by the Church, because their an- 
cestors had given help to a cer- 
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tain Count Raymond of Toulouse 
in his revolt against the Holy 
See. They entreated his holiness 
not to visit upon them the sins of 
their fathers. The pope issued a 
bull — on the thirteenth of May, 
fifteen hundred and fifteen — 
ordering them to be well-treated © 
and to be admitted to the same 
privileges as other men. He 
charged Don Juan de Santa Maria 
of Pampeluna to see to the exe- 
cution of this bull. But Don 
Juan was slow to help, and the 
poor Spanish Cagots grew im- 
patient, and resolved to try the 
secular powcr. They accordingly 
applied to the cortes of Navarre, 
and were opposed on a variety of 
grounds. First, it was stated that 
their ancestors had had “nothing 
todo withRaymondCountof Tou- 
louse, or with any such knightly 
personage; that they were in fact 
descendants of Gchazi, servant 
of Elisha (second book of Kings, 
fifth chapter, twenty-seventh 
verse), who had been accursed by 
his master for his fraud upon 
Naaman, and doomed, he and his 
descendants, to be lepers for 
evermore. Name » Cagots or 
Gahets; Gahets, Gehazites. What 
can be more clear? And if that is 
not enough, and you tell us that 
the Cagots are not lepers now; 
we reply that there are two kinds 
of leprosy, one perceptible and 
the other imperceptible, even 
to the person suffering from it. 
Besides, it is the country talk, 
that where the Cagot treads the 
grass withers, proving the un- 
natural heat of his body. Many 
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credible and trustworthy mealne his family died of starvation, 
nesses will also tell you that, if a| being no jonEee allowed to fish. 
Cagot holds a freshly-gathered| ‘They could notemigrate. Even 
apple in his hand, it will shrivel |to remove their poor mud habita- 
and wither up in an bour’s time as|tions, from one spot to another, 
much as if it had been kept for a| excited anger and suspicion. To 
whole winter in a dry room./be sure, in sixteen hundred and 
They are born with tails; al-|ninety-five, the Spanish govern- 
though the parents are cunning/ment ordercd the alealdes to 
enough to pinch them off immc-|search out all the Cagots, and to 
diately. Do youdoubt this? Ifjexpel them before two months 
it is not true, why do the children had expired, under pain of having 
of the pure race delight insewing |fifty ducats to pay for every 
on sheeps’ tails to the dress of|Cagot remaining mm Spain at the 
any Cagot who is so absorbed in|expiration of that time. The in- 
his work as not to perceive them? |habitants of the villages rose up 
and their bodily smell is so hor-|and flogged out any miserable 
rible and detestable that it shows|Cagots who might be in their 
that they must be heretics of|ncighbourbood; but the French 
some vile and pernicious de-jwere on their guard against this 
scription, for do we not read of|enforeed irruption, and refused 
the incense of good workers, and|to permit them to enter France. 
the fragrance of holiness?” Numbers were huuted up into 
Such were literally the argu-|the inhospitable Pyrcnees, and 
ments by which the Cagots were|there died of starvation, or be- 
thrown back into a worse posi-|cainc a prey to wild beasts. They 
tion than evcr, as far as regarded | were obliged to wear both gloves 
their rights as citizens. The pope:and shoes when they were thus 
insisted that they should receive | put to flight, otherwise the stones 
all their ecclesiastical privileges.! and herbage they trod upon, and 
TheSpanish priests said nothing, | the balustrades of the bridges 
but tacitly refused to allow the|that they crossed, would, accord- 
Cagots to mingle with the rest of|ing to popular belief, have be- 
the faithful, either dead or alive.| come poisonous. 
The accursed race obtained laws| And all this time thcre was 
in their favour from the Empcror/} nothing remarkable or disgusting 
Charles the Fifth; but there was|in the outward appearance of 
mo one to carry these laws into/|this unfortunate people. There 
effect. As a sort of revenge for! was nothing about them to coun- 
their want of submission and for|tenance the idea of their being 
their impertinence in daring to|lepers — the most natural mode 
complain, their tools were all! of accounting for the abhorrence 
taken away from them by the/in which they were held. They 
local authorities: an oldman anudjwere repeatedly examined by 
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learned doctors 

ments, although 
rude, appear to have 
in a spirit of humanity. For in- 
stance, the surgeons of the kin 

of Navarre, in sixteen hundred, 
bled twenty-two Cagots, in order 
to examine and analyse thcir 


blood. They were young and 
healthy people of both sexes; 
and the doctors scem to have ex- 


pecee that they should have 
een able to extract some new 
kind of salt from their blood 
which should account for the 
wonderful heat. of their bodies. 
But their blood was just like that 
of other people. Some of these 
medical men have left us an ac- 
count of the gencral appearance 
of this unfortunate race, at a time 
when they were more numerous 
and less intermixed than they are 
now. The families existing in 
the south and west of France, 
who are be doe to be of Cagot 
descent at this day, are, like their 
ancestors, tall, largcly made, and 

owerful in frame; fair andruddy 
in complexion, with grey-blue 
eyes, in which some observers 
see a pensive heaviness of look. 
Their lips are thick, but well- 
formed. Some of the reports 
mame their sad expression of 
countenance with surprise and 
suspicion — ‘*They are not gay, 
like other folk.” The wonder 
would beif they were. Dr. Guyon, 
the medical man of the last cen- 
tury who has left the clearest re- 
port on the health of the Cagots, 
speaks of the vigorous old age 
they attain to. In one family 
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whose experi-|alone,he found a man of seventy- 
sy Some and|four years of age; @ woman as 
een made | old, gathering cherries; and ano- 


ther woman, aged cighty-three 
was lying on the grass, having 
her hair combed by her great- 
grandchildren. Dr. Guyon and 
other surgeons examined into the 
subject of the horribly infectious 
smell which the Cagots were said 
to leave behind them, and upon 
everything they touched; but 
they could perceive nothing un- 
usual on this head. They also 
examined their ears, which, ac- 
cording to common belief (a be- 
lief existing to this day), were 
differently shaped to those of 
other people; being round and 
gristly, without the lobe of flesh 
into which the ear-ring is in- 
serted. They decided that most 
of the Cagots whom they ex- 
amined had the ears of thisround 
shape; but they gravely added, 
that they saw no reason why this 
should exclude them from the 
ood-will of men, and from the 
power of holding office in church 
and state. They recorded the 
fact, that the children of the 
towns ran baaing after any Cagot 
who had been compelled to come 
into the streets to make pur- 
chases, in allusion to this pecu- 
liarity of the shape of the ear, 
which bore some resemblance to 
the ears of the sheep as they are 
cut by the shepherds in this dis- 
trict. Dr. Guyon names the case 
of a beauti Cagot girl, who 
sang most sweetly, and as al to 
be allowed to ie canticles in 
the organ-loft. he organist, 
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more musician than bigot, al- 
lowed her to come; but the in- 
dignant congregation, finding 
out whence proceeded that clear 
fresh voice, rushed up to the 
or -loft, and chased the girl 
out, bidding her ‘‘remember her 
ears,” and not commit the sacri- 
lege of singing praises to God 
along with the pure race. 
But this medical report of Dr. 
Guyon’s — bringing facts and 
arguments to confirm his opinion, 
that there was no physical rcason 
why the Cagots should not be 
received on terms of social equa- 
lity by the rest of the world — did 
no more for his clients than the 
legal decrees promulgated two 
centuries before had done. The 
vik held with MHudibras, 
at — 


He that ‘s convineed against his will 
Is of the sume opinion still. 
And, indeed, the being convinced 
by Dr. Guyon that they ought to 
receive Cagots as fellow-crea- 
tures, only made them more 
rabid in declaring that they 
would not. One or two little 
occurrences which are recorded 
prove that the bitterness of the 
repugnance to the Cagots was in 
full force in the time just pre- 
ceding the first French revolu- 
tion. There was aM. d’Abedos, 
the curate of Lourbes, and bro- 
ther to the seignecur of the neigh- 
bouring castle, who was living in 
seventeen hundred and cighty; 
he was well-educated for the 
time, a travelled man, and sen- 
sible and moderatein all respects 
but that of his abhorrence of the 
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Jagots; he would insult them 
from the very altar, calling out 
to them, as they stood afar off, 
“Oh! ye Cagots, damned for 
evermore!’ One day, a haif- 
blind Cagot stumbled and touch- 
ed the censcr borne before this 
Abbé de Lourbes. He was im- 
mediately turned out of the 
church, and forbidden ever to 
re-enter it. One does not know 
how to account for the fact, that 
the very brother of this bigoted 
abbéd, the seigneur of the villas, 
went and marricd a Cagot girl; 
but so it was, and the abbé 
brought ‘a le al process against 
him, and had his estates taken 
from him, solely on account of 
his marriage, which reduced him 
to the condition of a Cagot, 
against whom the old laws were 
still in force. The descendants 
of this Seigneur de Lourbes are 
simple peasants at this very day, 
working pon the lands which be- 
longed to their grandfather. 
This prejudice against mixed 
marriages remained prevalent 
until very lately. The tradition 
of the Cagot descent lingered 
amongst the people, long after 
the laws against the accursed 
race were abolished. A Breton 
girl, within the last few years, 
aving two lovers each of re- 
puted Cagot descent, employed 
a notary to examine their pedi- 
ees, and see which of the two 
ad least Cagot in him; and to 
that one she gave herhand. In 
Brittany the prejudice seems to 
have been more virulent than 
anywhere else. M. Emile Sou- 
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vestre records proofs of the 
hatred borne to them in Brittany 
so late as eightcen hundred and 
thirty-five. 
at Hennebon, having married a 
girl of i: Sp escent, lost all his 
custom. ‘The 
mother of a Cagot child became 
Cagots themselves by the Breton 
laws, unless, indeed, the poor 
little baby died before attaining 
a certain number of days. They 
had to eat the butchers’ meat 
condemned as unhealthy; but, 
for some unknown reason, they 
were considered to have a right 
to every cut loaf turned upside 
down, with its cut side towards 
the door, and might enter any 
house in which they saw a loaf in 
this position, and carry it away 
with them. About thirty years 
ago, there was the skelcton of a 
hand hanging up as an oilering 
in a Breton Church near Quiin- 
erle, and the tradition was, that. 
it was the hand of a rich Cagot 
who had dared to take holy water 
out of the usual bénitier, some 
time atthe beginning of the reign 
of Louis the Sixteenth, which an 
old soldier witnessing, he laid in 
wait, and the next time the of- 
fender approached the bénitier, 
he cut off his hand, and hung it 
up. dripping with blood, as an 
offering to the patron saint of the 
ehurch. The poor Cagots in 
Brittanny petitioned against their 
opprobrious name, and begged 
to be distinguished by the ap- 
ellation of Malandrins. To Eng- 
ish ears one name is much the 
same as the other, as neither 


ust lately a baker 


odfather and god- | 
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conveys any meaning; but, to 
this day, the descendants of the 
‘Cagots do not like to have this 
word applied to them, preferring 
the term Malandrin. 

The French Cagots tried to 
destroy all the records of their 
| pariah descent, in the commo- 
jtions of seventeen hundred and 
jeighty-nine; but if writings have 
disappeared, the tradition yet re- 
mains, and points out such and 
such a family as Cagot, or Ma- 
‘landrin, or Ojiselier, according 
to the old terms of abhorrence. 

There are various ways in 
which learned men have at- 
tempted to account for the uni-~ 
= repugnance in which this 








well-made, powerful race are 
held. Soime say that the anti- 
pathy to them took its rise in the 
days when leprosy was a dread- 
fully prevalent disease ; and that 
the Cagots are more liable than 
other men to a kind of skin 
discase, not precisely leprosy, 
but resembling it in some of its 
symptoms; such as dead white- 
ness of complexion, and swell- 
ings of the face and cxtremities. 
There was alsosomeresemblance 
to the ancicnt Jewish custom in 
respect to lepers, in the habit of 
the people; who, on mecting a 
Cagot, called out, ‘Cagote? 
Cagote?” to which they were 
bound to reply, ‘‘Perlute! per- 
lute!” JTeprosy is not properly 
an infectious complaint, in spite 
of the horror in which the Cagot 
furniture, and the cloth woven 
by them, is held in some places; 
the disorder is hereditary, an 
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hence (say this body of wise men,|unfragrant race, or so reputed 
who have troubled themselves to|among the Italians; witness Pope 
account for the origin of Cago-!Stephen’s letter to Charlemagne, 
terie) the reasonableness and the|dissuading him from marrying 
justice of preventing any mixed | Bertha, daughter of Didier, King 
marriages, by which this terrible;of Lombardy. Theo Lombards 
tendency to leprous complaints} boasted of Eastern descent, and 
might be spread far and wide.|/were noisome. The Cagots were 
Another authority says, that|/noisome, and therefore must be 
though the Cagots are fine-look-|of Eastern descent. What could 
ing men, hard-working, and|be clearer? In addition, there 
good mechanics, yet that they|was the proof to be derived from 
bear in their faces, and show in|the name Cagot, which those 
their actions reasons for the de-| holding the opinion of their Sa- 
testation in which they are held;;racen descent held to be Chiens, 
their glance, if you meet it, is}or Chasseurs des Gots, because . 
the jettatura, or evil eye, and!the Saracens chased the Goths 
they are spiteful, and cruel, and!out of Spain. Moreover, the Sa- 
deceitful above all other men.iracens were originally Mahome- 
All these qualities they derive.tans, and as such obliged to 
from their ancestor Gehazi, the; bathe seven times a-day: whence 
servant of Elisha, together with|the badge of the duck’s foot. A 
their tendency to leprosy. duck was a water bird: Mahome- 
Again, it is said that they are; tans bathed in the water. Proof 
descended from the Arian Goths, |upon proof! 
who were permitted to live in| In Brittany the common idea 
certain places in Guienne andj was,they were of Jewish descent. 
Languedoc, after their defeat by ; Their unpleasant smell was again 
King Clovis, on condition thatipressed into the service. The 
they abjured their heresy, and Jews it was well known had this 
kept themselves separate from: physical infirmity, which might 
all other men for ever. ‘Che prin-ibe cured cither by bathing in a 
cipal reason alleged in support: certain fountain in Egypt—which 
of this supposition of their Gothic was a long way from Brittany—or 
descent, is the specious one of by anointing themselves with the 
derivation, — Chiens Gots, Cans blood ofa Christian child. Blood 
Gots, Cagots, equivalent to:gushed out of the body of every 
Dogs of Goths. ‘Cagot on Good Friday. No 
Again, they were thought to:! wonder, if they were ot Jewish 
be Saracens, coming from Syria.'descent. It was the only way of 
In confirmation of this idea, was,accounting for so portentoys a 
the belief that all Cagots were:fact. Again; the Cagots Were 
hee by a horrible smell.: capital carpenters, which gave 
he Lombards, also, were anj|the Bretons every reason to be- 
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lieve that their ancestors were the 
very Jews who made the cross. 
When first the tide of emigration|even derived the word goitre 
set from Brittany to America, the|from Got, or Goth; but their 
oppressed Cagots crowded to the|name, Crestiaa, is not unlike 
ports, seeking to go to some new/Cretin, and the same symptoms 
country, where their race might;of idiotism were not unusual 
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order in the gorges and valleys 
of the nees. Some have 


be unkn 
roof of their descent from Abra- 
am and his nomadic people; 


and, the forty years’ wandering| brain took rather the 


in the wilderness and the Wan- 
dering Jew himself, were pressed 
into the service to prove that the 
Cagots derived their restlessness 


and love of change from their|their labour to 


The Jews 
and 
d to 


ancestors, the Jews. 
also practised arte ange 
the Cagots sold bags of win 


own. Here was another! amon 


the Cagots; although 
sometimes, if old tradition is to 
be credited, their malady of the 
orm of 
violent delirium, which attacked 
them at new and full moons. 
Then the workmen laid down 
their tools, and rushed off from 
lay mad pranks 
; per- 

to 
that 


up and down the country 
petual motion was require 
alleviate the agony of fury 


the Breton sailors, enchanted|scized upon the Cagots at such 


maidens to love them — maidens 


times. In this desire for rapid 


who never would have cared for|movement, the attack resembled 


them, unless they had been pre- 
viously enchanted—made hollow 
rocks and trees give out strange 


the Neapolitan tarantella; while 
in the mad deeds they performed 
during such attacks, they were 


and unearthly noises, and sold not unlike the northern Ber- 


the magical herb called bon-suc-jserker. 


eés. It is true enough that, in 
all the early acts of the four- 
teenth century, the same laws 
apply to Jews as to Cagots, and 
the appellations seem used in- 
discriminately; but their fair 


In Bearn especially, 
those suffering from this madness 
were dreaded by the pure race; 
the Bearnais, going to cut their 
wooden clogs in the great forests 
that lay around the base of the 
Pyrences, feared above allthings 


complexions, their remarkable|to go too near the periods when 
devotion to all the ceremonies ofthe Cagoutelle seized on the 


the Catholic Church, and many 


other circumstances, conspire to 


forbid our believing them to be 


of Hebrew descent. 


Another very plausible idea is, | who 


oppressed and accursed people; 
from whom it was then the op- 
ressors’ turn to fly. A man was 
iving within the memory of man, 
ad married a Cagot wife; 


that.they are the descendants of! he used to beat her right soundly 


unfortunate individuals afflicted 
with goitres, which is, even to 


when he saw the first symptoms 
of the Cagoutelle, and, having 


this day, not an uncommon dis-| reduced her to a wholesome state 
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of exhaustion and insensibility, This wealthy white miller, 
he locked her up until the moon Etienne Arnauld, pursued his 
had altered her shape in the rights with some vigour against 
heavens. If he had not taken the Baillie of Labourd, the 
such decided steps, say theoldest dignitary of the neighbourhood. 
inhabitants, there isnoknowing Whereupon the inhabitants of 
what might have happened. : Biarritz met in the open air on 
From the thirteenth to the end the eighth of May, to the number 
of the nineteenth century, there of one hundred and fifty; ap- 
are facts enough to prove the proved of the conduct of the 
universal abhorrence in which Bailliein rejecting Arnauld, made 
this unfortunate race was held; a subscription, and gave all 
whether called Cagots, or Gahets power to their lawyers to defend 
in Pyrenean districts, Caqucaux ‘the cause of the pure race against 
in Brittany, or Vagueros in:Etienne Arnauld “that 
Asturias. The great French re- stranger,” who, having married a 
volution brought some good out girl of Cagot blood, ought also 
of its fermentation of the people::to be expelled from the holy 
“the more intelligent among them places. This lawsuit was carried 
tried to overcome the prejudice , through all the local courts, and 
against the Cagots. !ended by an appeal to the highest 
Jn seventeen hundred and ‘court in Paris; where a decision 
eighteen, there was a famous!was given against Basque super- 
cause tricd at Biarritz relating: stitions; and Etienne Arnauld 
to Cagot rights and ee es.'was thenccforward cntitled to 
There was a _ wealthy miller,'enter the gallery of the church. 
Etienne Arnauld by name, of the|_ Of course the inhabitants of 
race of Gotz, Quagotz, Bisigotz,; Biarritz were all the more fero- 
Astragotz, or Gahetz, as his: cious for having been conquered; 
people are described in the legal and, four years later,a carpenter, 
document. Ile married an;Miguel Legaret, suspected of 
heiress a Gotte (or Cagot) of.Cagot descent, having placed 
LGiarritz; and the newly-married himsclf in church among other 
well-to-do couple saw no reason people, was dragged out by the 
why they should stand near the abb¢ and two of the jurats of 
door in the church, nor why he the parish. Legaret defended 
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should not hold some civil office h 
‘time, and went to law afterwards; 
the end of which was that the 


in the commune, of which he was 
the principal inhabitant. Ac- 


cordingly, he petitioned the law 
ght be 


that he and his wife mi 


allowed to sit in the gallery of 


the church, and that he might be; 
| door, just after high mass. They 


relieved from his civil disabilities. 


himself with a sharp knife at the 


abbé and his two accomplices were 
condemned to apublic confession 
of penitence to be uttered while 
on their knces at the church 


. 
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appealed to the parliament of 
ourdeaux against this decision, 
but met with no better success 
than the opponents of the miller 
Arnauld. Legaret was confirmed 
in his right of standing where 
he would in the parish church. 
That a living Cagot had equal 
rights with other men in the town 
of Biarritz seemed now ceded to 
them; but a dead Cagot was a 
different thing. The inhabitants 
of pure blood struggled long 
and hard to be interred apart 
from the abhorred race. ‘The 
Cagots were equally persistent 
in claiming to have a common 
burying-ground. Again tho texts 
of the old Testament were re- 
ferred to, and the pure blood 
quoted triumphantly the pre- 
cedent of Uzzinh the leper 
(twenty - sixth chapter of the 
second book of Chronicles), who 
was buried in the field of the 
Sepulchres of the Kings, not. in 
the sepulchres themselves. The 
nee a pleaded that they were 
healthy and able-bodicd; with 
no taint of leprosy near them. 
They were met by the strong 
argument so_ difficult to be 
refuted, which I have quoted 
before. Leprosy was of two kinds, 
foe ee and imperceptible. 
f the Cagots were sufferin 
from the latter kind, who sould 
tell whether they were free from 
it or not? That decision must 
be left to the judgment of others. 

One sturdy Cagot familyalone, 
Belone by name, kept up a law- 
suit claiming the privilege of 
common sepulture, for forty-two 
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ears; although the curé of 

iarritz had to pay one hundred 
livres for every Cagot not inter- 
red in the right place. The inha- 
bitants indemnified the curate 
for all these fines. 

M. de Romagne, Bishop of 
Tarbes, who died in seventeen 
hundred and sixt -eight, was the 
first to allow a Cagot to fill any 
office in the Church. ‘To be 
sure, some were so spiritless as 
to reject office when it was of- 
fered to them, because, by so 
claiming their equality, they had 
to pay the same taxes as other 
men, instead of the Rancale or 
poll-tax levied on the Cagots; 
the collector of which had also 
a right to claim a piece of bread 
of a certain size for his dog at 
every Cagot dwelling. 

Even in the present century it 
has been necessary in some 
churehes, for the archdeacon of 
[the district, followed by all his 
(clergy, to pass out of the small 
|door previously appropriated to 
the Cagots in order to mitigate 
the superstition which, even so 
jlately, made the people refuse 
Ito mingle with them in the house 
of God. A Cagot once played 
| the congregation at Larroque 
‘tricks suggested by what I have 
| just amined He slily locked the 
great parish-door of the church 
while the greater part of the in- 
jhabitants were assisting at mass 
\inside; put gravel in the lock 
itself, so as to prevent the use of 
bee duplicate key, — and hadthe 
‘pleasure of seeing the proud 
}pure-blooded people file out 
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with bended head, through the 
small low door used by the ab- 
horred Cagots. 

We are naturally shocked at 
discovering, from facts such as 
these, the causeless rancour with 
which innocent and industrious 
people were so recently per- 
secuted. Gentle reader, am I 
not rightly representing your 
feelings? f so, perhaps the 
moral of the history of the ac- 
cursed races may be best con- 
veyed in the words of an epitaph 
on Mrs. Mary Haud, who lies 
buried in the churchyard of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

What faults you saw in me, 
Pray atrive to shun; 


And look at home: there's 
Something to be donc. 
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Tue little story 1 am going to 
tell, is a true story of pioneer life 
in Amcrica. It is known to many 
descendants of the early settlers 
among whom it happened, and 
1 write it in that country. 

One of the darkest pages in 
American history is that relating 
to the sufferings of the inhabi- 
tants of Tryon county, New- 
York, during the war of the re- 
volution, from the attacks of the 
Indians and Royalists under the 
Mohawk chief Brant and the 
more savage Captain Walter 
Butler. Early in the war, Cherry 
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more exposed settlements. 
Block-houses were built, forti- 
fications were thrown up, and 
finally, a fort was erected, under 
the direction of Gencral La 
Fayette. The inhabitants of the 
surrounding settlemcuts came 
in and lived for several months as 
in garrison, submitting to strict 
military regulations. Among the 
families which took temporary 
refuge in this fort, was that of 
Captain Robert Lindsay, former- 
ly a British officer, — brave and 
adventurous, who, only at the 
entreaty of his wife, had left his 
farm which stood in a lonely 
unprotected situation, several 
iniles from any settlement. This 
ae ea Lindsay was a reserved, 
melancholy man, about whom 
the simple and honest pioneers 
wondered and speculated not 
a little. His language and man- 
ner bespoke at once the man of 
education and breeding His 
wife, though a quiet, heroic 
woman, was cvidently a lady by 
nature and association. 

Captain Lindsay had a native 
love of solitude and adventure, — 
the first requisites for a pionecr; 
and for several years no other 
reason was known for hisseeking 
the wilds, and exposing his 
tender family to all the perils 
and privations of a fronticr life. 
But at length an emigrant coming 
from his native place, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, brought 
the story of his exile, which was 


Valley was selected as a place of | briefly this: — Captain fae 


refuge and defence for the in- 


when a somewhat dissipate 


habitants of the smaller and|youngman, proudand passionate, 
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had quarrelled with a brother-(home was ve 


officer, an old friend, at a mess- 
dinner, Both officers had drunk 
freely; and their difference was 
aggravated by hot-brained, half- 
drunken partisans. Insulting 
words were exchanged, and a 
duel on the spot was the con- 
sequence. Lindsay escaped with 
a slight wound; but his sword 

ierced the heart of his friend. 

e was hurricd away to a secure 
hiding-place, but not before he 
had Scanned that in the first 
matter of dispute he had been 
in the wrong. 

Lindsay made all the repara- 
tion in his power, by transferring 
his paternal estate, for the term 
of his own lifetime, to the 
homeless widow and young 
danghter of his friend. ‘hen, 
with his wife’s small property, 
and the price of his commission, 
he secretly emigrated to America. 
He left his family in New York, 
while he went up the Hudson, 
purchased a small farm, and built 
a house for their reception. He 
was accompanied in this ex- 
pedition by an old family ser- 
vitor; who, with true Highland 
fidelity, clung to his unfortunate 
master with exemplary devo- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s heart sank 
within her when she found that 
her new home was so far from 
any settlement, — literally in the 
wilderness: but she understood 
her husband’s' misanthropic 
gloom, almost amounting to 
melancholy madness, and did 
not murmur, Yet her forest 
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beautiful, —~ a 
small valley-farm, surrounded 
by densely-wooded hills, dark 
gorges, and mossy dells. The 
house was a rough, primitive- 
looking structure, containing but 
three small apartments and a low 
chamber, or rather loft. But it 
was comfortably and securely 
built; and, overhung by noble 
trees, and overrun by wild vines, 
was not unpicturesque. Under 
the tasteful care of Mrs. Lindsay, 
a little garden soon sprang up 


around it, where, among many 
strange lants, bloomed a few 
familiar flowers, whose fragrance 


seemed to breathe of home, like 
the sighs of an exile’s heart. 

The family at the period of 
their Bune refuge in the fort at- 
Cherry Valley, consisted of three 
sons and an infant daughter (the 
last, born in America), the man 
Davie, and a maid-servant. 
Douglas, the elder son, alad of 
twelve or thirteen, was a brave, 
high-spirited, somewhat self- 
willed boy, tall and handsome, 
and the especial pride of his mo- 
ther: not alone because he was 
her first-born, but because he 
most vividly recalled to her 
heart, her husband in his happy 
days. Angus, the second son 
was a slight, delicate, fair-haired 
boy, possessing a highly sensi- 
tive and poetic nature. Un- 
consciously displaying at times 
singular and startling intuitions 
— dreaming uncomprehended 
dreams, which were sometimes 
strangely verified, and utterin 
involuntary prophecies, whi 
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time often fulfilled — he was 
os spoken of as ‘“‘a strange 
child,” and, for all his tender 
years and sweet pensive facc, 
was regarded with a _ secret, 
shrinking awe, even by those 
nearest to him. In truth, the 
child seemed to be gifted with 
that weird, mysterious faculty 
known as second-sight. 

Archie, the youngest son, his 
father’s own darling, was a 
sturdy, rosy-cheeked, curly- 
headed boy of five. Effie was yet 
at the mother’s breast, a little 
rosy bud of beauty, — a fair 
promise of infinite joy and com- 
fort to her mother’s saddened 
heart. 

As I have stated, this family 
took refuge in the fort, in the 
spring of seventeen hundred and 
seventy-eight, somewhat against 
the will of Captain Lindsay — 
who, as he remained neutral, had 
little fear of the Indians — and 
also of his eldest son, who fan- 
cied there was something coward- 
ly in flying from their forest- 
home before it had been attacked. 
The latter, however, was soon 
reconciled by the opportunity 
afforded him, for the first time 
for several years, of associating 
with lads of his own age, of whom 
there were a goodly number at 
the fort and settlement. The 
sports and exercises of the men 
and youth were entirely of a mi- 
litary character; and Douglas, 
who had inherited martial tastes 
from a long line of warlike an- 
cestors, and who had been in- 
structed by his father in military 
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rules and evolutions, soon be- 
came the captain of a company 
of boys, armed with formidable 
wooden guns, and fully equipped 
as mimic soldiers. gus was 
made his lieutenant; but this was 
@ piece of favouritism, the child 
having little taste or talent for 
the profession of arms. 

One bright May morning, as 
these young amateur fighters 


were parading on the green be- 
fore the fort, they had spectators 
whom they little suspected. 


Upon a hill, about a mile away, 
Joseph Brant had posted a large 
party of his braves, where, con- 
cealed ed the thick wood, they 
were looking down on the settle- 
ment. It had been his intention 
to attack the fort that night; but 
this grand parade of light infan- 
try deccived him. At that dis- 
tance, he mistook the boys for 
men, and decided to defer the 
attack till he could ascertain, 
by his scouts, the exact strength 
of the place. In the meantime, 
he moved his party northward a 
few miles, toa point on the road 
leading from Cherry Valley to 
the Mohawk river, where he con- 
cealed them behind rocks and 
trees. At this spot, the road 
passed through a thick growth 
of evergreens, forming a perpe- 
tual twilight, and wound along a 
prectice a hundred and fifty 
eect high, over which plunged a 
small stream in a cascade, called 
by the Indians Tckaharawa. 
Brant had doubtless received 
information that an American 
officer bad ridden down from 
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Fort Plain, on the Mohawk river,|tioned, he had quitted his bro- 
’ in the morning, to visit the fort,|ther, rushed forward, and was 
and might be expected to return| clinging to the lieutenant’s knee; 


before night. 


his officer had|crying, in a tone of the most 


come to inform the garrison that/| passionate entreaty, 


a regiment of militia would arrive 


the next day, and take up their| to-night — 
Ch His|Dinna gang; they "ll kill ye! Oh, 


quarters at Cherry Valley. 


“QO ye maun stay here 


h, sir 
here, where a’ is safe! 


name was Lieutenant Woodville;}dinna gang!” 


he was a young man of fortune, 
—— gay, 
daring. 


‘Who, my little lad, who’ll ' 


allant, handsome, and|kill me?” gently asked the of- 
e was dressed in a rich|ficer, looking down into the deli- 


suit of velvet, wore a plumed hat|cate face of the boy, struck by 
and a jewel-hilted sword, and let|its agonised expression. 


his dark waving hair grow to a 
eavalierish length. 


he managed with ease. This 
Lieutenant Woodville lingered 
so long at the settlement, that 
his friends tried to persuade him 
to remain all night; but he 
laughed, and, as he mounted, 
flung down his portmanteau to 
one of them, saying, ‘I will call 
for that to-morrow.” When it 
was nearly sunset the little gar- 
rison came out into the court- 
yard to watch his departure. 
Among the spectators were the 
boy-soldiers whose parade of the 
morning had daunted even the 


terrible Brant. Foremost stood! peril by riding 
the doughty Douglas, and by his|they ’re waitin’ 
gazing with| gloaming.” 

the apne 


side the timid Angus, 
childish curiosity on 
young officer, and marking wit 


wondering delight his smiling} Woodville 


mastery over his steed. 
Sud any: 

hand over hi 

white and rigid 


e rode a/for 
full-blooded English horse, which | by 


‘¢ The Indians. They’re waitin’ 
ou in yon dark, awfu’ place 
e falls,” replied Angus,in@ 
tone of solemnity. 

“And how do you know all 
this, my little man?” asked the 
officer, smiling. 

‘“‘T hae scen them,” said Angus, 
in a low, hoarse tone, casting 
down his eyes and trembling 
visibly. 

‘‘Seen them! When?” 

“Just noo. I saw them a’ as 
weel as I see you and the lave. 
It’s the guid God, may be, that 
sends the vision to save you frae 
death. So, ye maun heed the 
warning, and not put your life in 
up there, where 

or ye in the 


‘‘ What is the matter with this 
child?” exclaimed Lieutenant 
turning to a friend 


in the little crowd. The man, 


the boy passed his|for answer, merely touched his 
s eyes, grew marble-/| forehead mga. “Indeed! 
or an instant,|So young! 

then shuddered, and burst into| Then, laying 

tears. Before he could be gques- 


replie the officer. 
his hand gently on 


the head of the boy, and smiling 
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pityingly into his wild heseeching 
eyes, fe said, ‘‘ Byt indeed I must 
go, prophet of evil. Indians or 
no Indians, a soldier must obey 
orders, you know. Come, dry 
your tears, and I will bring fi a 
pretty plume for your soldier- 
cap when I return. Adieu, friends, 
until to-morrow!” 

Saying this, he bent to loosen 
Angue’s hands from the stirrup; 
but the child clung convulsively, 
shrieking out his warnings and 
entreaties, until his father broke 
through the crowd, and bore him 
forcibly away. 

Lieutenant Woodville peores 
off, with gay words of farewell; 
but, as some noticed, with an 
unusual shadow on his handsome 
face. 

Mrs. Lindsay took Angus in 
her arms, and strove to soothe 
him in her quiet, loving way. Yct 
the child would not be comfort- 
ed. He hid his face in her bosom, 
sobbing and shuddering, but 
saying nothing for several mi- 
nutes. Then he shrieked out — 
“There! There! Oh, mither, 
they hae killed him! I hae seen 
him fa’ frae his horse. 1 see him 
noo, lying amang the briars, wi’ 
the red bluid rinning frae his 
head, down on to his braw sol- 
dier-coat. Oh, mither, I could 
na help it; he would na believe 
the vision!” 

After this, the repose of a sad 
certainty seemed to come upon 
the child, and, sobbing more and 
more softl g 
not until 
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saddle stained with blood, had 
brought terrible confirmation of 
the vision. Next morning, the 
body of the unfortunate youn 
officer was found in the dar 
pass, near the falls of Tekahara-~ 
wa. He had been shot and 
scalped by Brant himself. 

Asmay be supposed, this tragic 
verification of Angus Lindsay's 
prophecy excited surprise and 
spequenon: and caused the 
child to be regarded with a 
strange interest, which, though 
not unfriendly, had in it too much 
of superstitious dread to be al- 
tore’ er kindly. 

he boy instinctively shrank 
from it, and grew more sad and 
reserved day day. Some re- 
garded the prediction as natural- 
ly resulting from the omnipresent 
ear of suvages — common to 
settlers’ children — taking more 
vivid form in the imagination of a 
nervous and sickly boy, and the 
fate of Lieutenant Woodville as 
merely a remarkable coincidence. 
But, more shook their heads 
with solemn meaning, so ae 
the lad a young wizard; an 
went so far as to intimate that 
the real wizard was the lad’s 
father, whose haughty and me- 
lancholy reserve was little under- 
stood by the honest settlers, and 
that poor little Angus was his 
victim: the one possessed. 

The expression of this feelin 
— not in words, but in a sort o 
distrustful avoidance — made 


e fell asleep; but}/Mrs. Lindsay consent to the 
e return of Lieutenant) proposition of her husband to 


Woodville’s horse, with an empty|return to their home for the 
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harvest. Several families were 
venturing on this hazardous 
step, encouraged by the tem- 
porary tranquillity of the coun- 
try, and thinking that their 
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“Ah, Douglas,” exclaimed he, 
‘let us tak’ Archie wi’ us. See 
how the puir bairn is greeting.” 

‘No, no; he'll only fright the 
trout, and we canna wait. Come 


savage enemies had quenched | awa.” 


their blood-thirst at Wyoming, 


— thus rather taking courage|safety 
than warning by that fearful shaded 


massacre. 
The Lindsays 
home as they 


months before; nothing had been| but Angu 8 
fell| having said nay to his little bro- 


out-|ther's entreaty. 


molested; they all speedily 
into their old in-door an 
door duties and amusements. 


found their Bait upon the water. 
ad left it three| seemed to enjoy the sport keenly, 


The lads reached the creek in 
crept stealthily along its 

bank, selected their 
laces in silence, and flung their 
Douglas 


s was remorseful for 


“Oh, Douglas!” he exclaimed, 


And so passed a few weeks of|at last, ‘I canna forget Archie’s 


quict happiness. Captain Lindsay 
and his man always took their 
arms with them to the harvest- 
fields, which were in sight of the 
house. ‘The two elder sons 
usually worked with their father. 
On the last day of the harvest, 
when little remained to be done, 
the boys asked  pebigrennay to go 
to a stream, about two miles 
away, to angle for trout. 

In his moody abstraction, or 
fearlessness, Captain Lindsay 
consented, and the boys set out 
in high glee. Little Archie, who 
was also with his father for that 
day, begged to be taken with 
them; but the lads did not wish 
to be so encumbered, and hurried 
away. Just as they were passing 
from the clearing into the little 
cow-path leading through the 
woods to the creek, Angus look- 
ed back and saw the child stand- 
i by his father, in tears, 


pie wistfully after his elder 
yrrothers. 








tearfu’, wistfu’ face. I’m sae 
sorry we left him!” 

‘‘Dinna fash yer head about 
Archie, but mind yer fish!” re- 
plied Douglas impatiently. 

Angus was silent for another 
half-hour. Then he suddenly 
gave ashort, quick cry, madea 
start forward, and peered an- 
xiously down into the water. 

“What noo?” said Douglas, 

petulantly, for the ery and move- 
ment had scared a fine trout that 
seemed just about to take his 
hook. 
“Oh, brother,” answered An- 
gus, trembling, ‘I ha’ seen Ar- 
chie’s bonnie face in the burn 
and it had sic a pale, frightened 
look. I doubt something awfu’ 
has happened! Let us gang 
hame.” 

Douglas laughed as he replied, 
“It’s yer own face ye saw in the 
burn, and no Archie's. How 
could it be his, when he ’s maist 
twa mile awa?” 
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‘Y dinna ken, Douglas,” re-|they ’re a’ safe — hid away in the 
plied Angus, humbly, “but I: bushes, like us.” 
maun believe it was Archie's face.| ‘But do you see father, and 
There it comes again! And fa-| Archie, and auld Davie?” asked 
ther’s, and Davie’s! Oh, brother,; Douglas, believing, at last, in 
the Indians!” the sccond-sight of his young 


Sete Peciies 
Shrieking out these words, the a ‘ 
poor boy staggered backward) mo Nope? ay coped, Anam 
and fainted. ouglas, though 8! ony mair. ‘Chey maun be a’ dead 
good deal alarmed, had sufficient: Douclas.” ’ 
presence of mind to apply na-; aie 


’ *¢] "Il no believe that,” said the 
° | ? 
ef hand mere coe ee copious! elder brother, proudly; “father 


sprinkling of cold water, Angus 220 hana eae nae ae ame 
speedily revived. Douglas noi ¢ iter aid 6 én a himeer acl: 
longer resisted his entreaties, but; 4 J yy 


silently gathering up their fish-' spe (pe aaa in a’ the 
ing tackle, and ta ing their string The lay thus “talkin in fear 
of trout, set out for home, walk- | Jy tay ’ & - 


. 3 ful whispers, and weeping silent- 
ae ry Biciy Py ed te ly, until the shouts of the savages 
Aw the ga tha hordesa Gt. died away, and silence fell with 
the pipe ir where they werdio: the twilight, over the little valley. 
somc.in Pent af the iteachedi | Then, slowly and cautiously they 


. lerept from their hiding-place 
fields and their home, Angus ay stole through the harvest- 


absolutely shook, and even the fields to the spot where they bh 
ine y ad 
check of the bold Douglas Brew ett ther father and little brother, 
a c P . |and Davie. 

The first sight which met their} And they were all there — 
eyes, on their cmerging from the!dead. They appeared to have 
wood, was their house in flames, : falien together — faithful old 
with a party of fiendish savages! Davie lay across his master’s 
dancing and howling around it.:knees, which he seemed cm- 
The boys shrank back into the! bracing in death. Little Archie 
wood; and, crouching down to-ihad evidently lingered longest 
gether beneath a thick growth of alive; his flesh was yet soft and 
underbrush, lay sobbing and slightly warm, and he had crept 
shuddering in their grief and;to his father's arms, and lay 
terror. | partly across his breast. 

At length, Angus gave astart; Ali, even to the sinless baby, 
and whispered joyfully, ‘‘Oh,:had been tomahawked. Yet 
brother, I’ve seen mither, and: bathed in blood, as they were, 
wee Effie, and Jenny — an’jthe poor boys could not believe 
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them dead, but clasped their 
stiffened hands, and kissed their 
lips, felt for their heart-beats, 
and called them by their names 
in every accent of love and 
sorrow. At last, finding all their 
frenzied efforts vain, they aban- 
oon themselves utterly to 
ief. 

The moon rose upon them thus 
— weeping wildly over their 
murdered father and brother — 
stained with their blood, and 
shuddering with their death- 
ehill. Never did the moon look 
on a more desolate group. 
Captain Lindsay's brow secmed 
more awfully stern in its light, and 
his aualosed eyes shone with an 
icy gleam. Archie’s still tearful 
face showed most piteously sad ; 
while the agonised faces of the 
two young mourners, now bent 
over their dead, now lifted de- 
spairingly toward heaven, seemed 
to have grown strangely old in 
that time of terror, and horror, 
and bitter grieving. Thus the 
hours wore on; and, at last, from 
utter exhaustion, Lane slept — 
the living with the dead. 

They were wakened by the 
warm sunlight and the birds who 
sang — how strange it seemed! 
—as gaily as ever, in the neigh- 
bouring wood. The boys raised 
their heads and looked, each into 
the other's sad face, and then on 
the dead, in the blank, speech- 
less anguish of their renewed 
grief. ouglas was the first to 

eak. ‘Come brother,” he said, 
3in a calm tone, ‘““‘we maun be men 
noo, let us gang back to the fort: 
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may be we shall find mither 
there, wi’ Jenny and the bairnie, 
*gin you're sure ye saw them a’ in 
yer vision.” 

‘But we canna’ leave these 
here to their lane,” said Angus. 

‘We maun leave them; we are 
no’ big enough to bury them; 
but we'll cover them ower wi 
leaves and the branches o’ the 

ines, and when we get to the 
ort, we'll ask the soldiers to 
come and make graves for them. 
Come wi’ me, Angus, dear.” 

Angus took Douglas's hand, 
and rose; but soon staggered 
and fell, murmuring, ‘Oh, bro- 
ther! I’m sair faint and ill. 
I think [ am dying. Stay wi’ me 
a little while, and then ye may 
cover us a’ up togither and gang 
awa’.” 

“Dinna say sic sorrowfu’ 
things, Angus; yer no dying, 

uir laddie; yer but fainting wi’ 
unger, and I the same,” said 
Douglas, in a tone of hopeless 
despondency. Just at the mo- 
ment, his eye fell on a small 
hand-basket, in which the la- 
bourers were accustomed to take 
their luncheon to the harvest- 
field. It was now lying where 
the dead had left it, against a 
pile of wheat-sheaves, and was 
found to contain some fragments 
of bread and meat, of which they 
partook. 

Somewhat refreshed, the boys 
set about their melancholy duty. 
They did not attempt to move 
the bodies from the positions in 
which they had found them; ead 
left little Archie on his father’s 
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breast, and faithful old Davie|they fled into the thickest re- 


with his face hid against his 
master's knees. 

Douglas took out his pocket- 
knife to sever a lock of hair from 
his father’s and his little bro- 
ther’s heads, for mementos. 
“Oh! dinna tak’ that lock, Dou- 
glas,” said Angus, with a shudder, 
“‘did ye na see the bluid on it?” 

Alas! it was difficult to find a 
lock on the head of either father 
or child not darkened and stif- 
fened with gore. 

When they had taken the last 
look, the last kiss, and had com- 
pleted their mound of boughs 
and leaves, the two children 
knelt beside it, and praycd. 
Surely the God of the fatherless 
was near them. Better in His 
sight, their pious care of the 
dead, than the most pompous 
funeral obsequics: sweeter to 
Him, the simple prayer they 
sobbed into his ear, than the 
grandest requiem. 

It was nee, noon when the 
boys left the little valley, and 
took their way toward the fort. 
They had first visited the ruins 
of their house, and searched 
around them and the garden, 
diligently, but vainly, for any 
trace of their mother, and nurse, 
and sister. From a tree in the 
little orchard, they filled their 
basket with apples, and set forth. 


cesses of the wood. When their 
alarm had passed, and they 
sought to regain the path, they 
found to their gricf and dismay 
that they bad lost it. Still they 
sia He on — apparently at random 
— but angel-guided, it seemed, 
in the direction of the fort. Yet 
night came upon them in the 
dense, gloomy wood; and, at 
last, very weary and sorrowful, 
they sank down, murmured their 
broken prayers, and clasped in 
each other’s arms fell into a chill 
and troubled sleep. 

Douglas was wakened in the 
early morning, by a touch on his 
shoulder. He sprang to his feet 
and confronted — Brant! Behin 
the chief stood a small band of 
savage attendants, eagerly eye- 
ing the young ““nale-faces,” as 
though their fingers itched to be 
among their curls. 

ee o are you?” asked the 
warrior, sternly. 

“TJ am Douglas Lindsay; and 
this is my brother, Angus Lind- 
say.” 

““Is Captain Lindsay your fa- 
ther?” 

“(He was our father,” replied 
Douglas with a passionate burst 
of tears; “but ye ken weel 
enough we hae no father noo, 
sin’ ye’ve murdered him. Ay, 
and puir auld Davie, and the wec 


They had advanced but a mile|bairn Archie, ye divils!” 


or two on the k, winding, 
forest path, when they heard be- 
fore them the sound of footsteps 
and voices. In their sudden 
terror, thinking only of savages, 


“No, boy,” replied Brant, ina 
not ungentle tone, “‘we did not 
murder your father. I am sor 

to hear he has been killed. e 


was a brave man, and never took 


- 
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art with the rebels. I promised 

im my protection. It must have 
been some of Captain Butler's 
men: they are about now. 
I would have risked my life to 
have saved his. I will protect 
his children. Where were you 
going?” 

“‘l'o the fort,” put in little 
Angus, eagerly, “may be we 
shall find mither and Effie, and 
Jenny a’ there. Oh! Mister 
Thayendenaga, tak’ us to the 
fort, if it’s no’ too far, for we hae 
lost our way.” 

Brant — who was an educated 
man, and had little of the Indian 
in his eppearence or speech — 
smiled to hear himself addressed 
by his Pompous Indian name (a 
stroke of policy on the lad’s part), 
and replied: ‘* That is easy to do. 
Cherry veer is just over the 
hill; only a little way off. Let 


us go. 
aying this, and briefly com- 

manding his warriors to remain 

where they were, until he should 


return — an order received in 
sullen silence by the savages, 
who glared ferociously upon 
their lost faked — the chief strode 
forward through the forest, fol- 
lowed by the two boys. When 
they reached the brow of the hill 
overlooking the settlement, he 
paused and said, ‘“‘I had better 
not go any further. I will wait 
here till 1 see you safe. Good 
bye! Tell your mother that Brant 
did not kill her brave husband. 
he’s sorry about it — go.” 


Sa 
The children sought to express;to Cherry Valley. 
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away, and stood with folded 
arms under the shade of a gigan- 
tic oak, watching them as they 
descended the hi : 


Mrs. Lindsay’s partin the sad 
story is soon told. On the day 
of the massacre she heard the 
firing in the harvest-field, and, 
from the windows of the house 
witnessed the brief struggle of 
her husband and Davie with their 
The fearful sight at first 
faculty — but 


foes. 
benumbed eve 
one cry from her baby roused 
her from her stupor of grief and 
terror. She snatched the infant 
from the cradle, and rushed with 
it into the woods, followed by 
Jenny, the maid. The two wo- 
men concealed themselves s0 
effectually in the thick under- 
brush, that they remained undis- 
covered, though the shouts of 
the savages came to their ears 
with horrible distinctness, and 
even the blaze of their burning 
home reddened the sunlight that 
struggled through the thick fo- 
liage above them. 

hen, at length, the party left 
the little valley, it passed within 
a few yards of the fugitives. Oh! 
how fervently the mother thanked 
God that her baby slept tran- 
quilly on her bosom, and by no 
at betrayed their hiding-place! 
‘They did not venture to leave their 
leafy sanctuary until evening. 
They were on the side of the 
clearing opposite the harvest- 


fields, and near the road leading 


This they 


their thanks, but he waved them |found, and set out at once for the 
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settlement, which they reached |first awakening from sleep after 


in safety about midnight, and 
were kindly received at one of the 
fortified houses. The next day 
a party of brave men, moved by 
the passionate entreaties of the 
two women, set out on what was 
thought a hopeless search for 
Captain Lindsay, his sons, and 
servant. They reached the har- 
vest-fields safely, found there 
the bodies as they had been left, 
hastily buried them; and, after 
vainly seeking for the missing 
boys, returned to Cherry Valley, 
taking a dread certainty and a 
faint hope to the afflicted wifeand 
mother. 

Prostrated by her fearful be- 
reavement, yet not wholly de- 
spairing,worn with cruel anxieties 
and fatigues, Mrs. Juindsay at 
last slept, watched over by her 
faithful nurse. She awoke in the 
early morning, raised herself 
eagerly from her pillow, looked 
around, and then sank back in 


ars. 

“Oh, Jenny,” said she, ‘I 
hae had sic a blessed dream! I 
dreamed I saw my twa boys — 
only twa noo, Jenny — my brave 
Douglas, and the bonule Angus 
— coming over the hill wi’ the 
sunrise. But they ll no’ come 
ony mair—they are a’ taken frae 
me — a’ but this wee bit bairnie,” 
she murmured, pressing her babe 
to her bosom, and sprinkling its 


a great bereavement. Then she 
arose and tottered away from the 
bed, saying, “Lift the window 
Jenny. I maun look on the hill 
o’ my dream.” 

Jenny obeyed, and suEpores 
her mistress, as she looked out 
on the lovely landscape, kindling 
in the light of an Augustmorning. 
“Ah, Jenny,” she said, ‘itis a’ 
as I dreamed — the yellow corn 
on the hill-side, and the dark 
pines above — the soft blue of 
the sky — the clouds a’ rosy and 

olden, and the glory o’ the sun- 
Reht spread a’ abroad, like the 
smile o’ the Lord on this wicked 
and waefu’ world. And, — look! 
—look! Oh, mercifu’ God, — 
there are the bairns!” 


This history, fortunately, has 
nothing to do with the terrible 
massacres and burnings, which 
a few months later, desolated 
Cherry Valley and the neigh- 
bouring settlements. Mrs. Lind- 
say and her children were then 
safe in the city of New York. Im- 
mediately on the close of the war 
they returned to their friends in 
Scotland. 

Among the Highlands, Angus 
Lindsay lost his extreme delicacy 
of health, withit, gradually, his 
mysterious faculty; yet be was 
ever nina raed sensitive,thought- 
ful, and imaginative; and when 


brow with the bitter baptism ofj}he grew into manhood, though 
her tears. For some minutes she/| not recognised as a seer or a pro- 


lay thus, weeping with all that) phet 


he was accorded a title 


fresh realisation of sorrow and which comprehended the greatest 
desolation which comes with the| attributes of both — Poet. 
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Mrs. Lindsay returncd to the 
family estate with her children; 
but the widow of her husband’s 
friend was not deprived of her 
sad sanctuary, to which she had 
finally a dearer, if not a more 
sacred right, as the home of her 
daughter, the wife of Douglas 
Lindsay. 


WILD COURT TAMED. 


In October last we described a 
Heathen Court — Wild Court, in 
Great Wild Street, Drury Lane 
— which it was proposed to con- 
vert and civilise. The Society for 
pprouns the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes had obtained 
leases of thirteen out of the fif- 
teen or sixteen capacious houses 
whereof it is composed; _ five 
leases for twenty-one years, and 
the rest for thirty, at a ground- 
rent of not quite two hundred 
pounds a-year. As we before 
said, in their early days, these 
houses in Wild Court seemed to 
have been well tenanted; they 
were built when Drury Lane was 
almost a fashionable thorough- 
fare, and were probably tenanted 
as chambers by lawyers. They 
contained, therefore, well-pro- 
portioned rooms, had solid stair- 
cases, and in other respects 
seemed to admit rather easily of 
conversion into decent and well- 
ordered dwellin We need not 
repeat what we have already said 
of the condition into which they 

pad sunk before the alterations 
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easily forget such facts as that 
there were open troughs of or- 
dure passing through the upper 
rooms into a half-stagnant open 
sewer in the parapet, immediately 
below the uppermosrt windows; 
that the cellars were full of refuse 
filth; that the open stairs were 
the night haunt of the filthy, and 
the back yardsof amorning ankle 
deep in all abomination. We 
have now to add to the preceding 
report that what we saw was not 
by one-tenth so horrible as what 
is found to have been turking 
there unscen. It was thought to 
be an exaggeration when the sa- 
nitary reformers used to aver that 
there lies stagnant under London 
as much filth as would make a 
lake six feet in depth, a mile 
long, and a thousand feet across. 
We begin to believe that this cal- 
culation was very much indeed 
under the truth. 

Wild Court, as we said at the 
time, did not by any means im- 
press us as the most squalid or 
the filthiest place we knew in the 
metropolis. It was indeed far 
from that, and it was tenanted 
by people, certainly poor, but 
by a whole grade more prosper- 
ous than ey are commonly to 
be found in Rotherhithe or Beth- 
nal Green. And here, though 
there were only thirteen houses, 
all calculation was defeated by 
the filth that was found under 
them. The active business of 
conversion was begun in Februa- 
ry; and from February to April, 

e carting away of corrupt mat- 


-.§@rere attempted. - One does not)ter was the main process; actually 
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more time being consumed in 
that work than in the whole busi- 
ness of reconstruction by brick- 
layers, carpenters, plumbers, 
and others workmen. We are 
inclined to turn with loathing 
from details that we must ex- 
press — for very shame’s sake — 
with the utmost brevity. There 
were more cesspools than houses, 
sixteen cesspools to the thirteen 
houses, each or some of them 
sixteen feet deep and about five 
feet square. Out of these, before 
they were filled up and oblite- 
rated, there had to be taken one 
hundred and fifty loads, all be it 
remembered lying under thirteen 
houses; and that was but a frac- 
tion of the evil; for, in addition 
to that, from under the same 
thirteen houses, there were re- 
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nestled at night on its staircases 
— a thousand people. In Wild 
Court as it is to be — omitting the 
house or two at one end, which 
the society has not yet been able 
to obtain — there will be accom- 
modation for a hundred families, 
or between three and four hun- 
dred people in a hundred and 
cight rooms. Already eighty- 
three families are in occupation 
of ninety-two well ventilated, de- 
cently appointed rooms. Twenty- 
two were tenants of the court in 
its days of filth, who abide by 
it in its days of decency; the rest 
are new-comers. They submit to 
a few simple rules for the preser- 
vation of wholesomeness, which 
forms part of their contract with 
the society. They are, as weekly 
tenants, to pay their rents every 


moved three hundred and thirty | Monday morning, and with exem- 


cart-loads of accumulated filth, 
animal and vegetable, collected 
in the basements and elsewhere, 
including vermin. ‘The vermin 
lay hidden in crusts five and six 
inches thick, pom Er ee ac- 
cording to a fair and sober esti- 
mate made by an eye-witness and 
superintendent, a ton of bugs. 

f all calculation is exceeded in 
this way, by the discoveries made 
on excavation under only thirteen 
houses in a court of scarcely 
more than average filthiness, who 
dares to reflect upon the whole 
mass of abominations that lies 
at the roots of London! 

In Wild Court, as it used to 
be, there lived two hundred fa- 
milies, 


numbering in all — apart|foul moisture; an 


plary punctuality they do it. 
After two or three months’ work- 
ing, the arrears due from the 
eighty families are not found to 
amount to fourtcen shillings, and 
even that does not represent loss 
but very recent debts, that will 
be wiped out in a week or two. 
The cost of reconstruction has 
exceeded the original estimate. 
The vast accumulation of filth 
was not only a source of expense 
for quicklime and disinfectants, 
but it had rotted the foundations 
of the houses to an extent which 
made it sometimes necessary 
that they should be strengthened 
by new masonry. The lower 
walls are still impregnated with a 
it is impos- 


from the unlicensed crowd thatjsible until next year to convert 
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the basement storeys into airy|sible in most of our close Lon- 
and well-lighted workshops for|don courts. 


such tenants overhead as may re- 


The internal arrangement of 


uire them. But, notwithstanding |these houses is ba simple. Most 
g 


the defeat of previous calculation 
in this manner, experience thus 
far goes to show that the profit 





of the rooms are of good size and 
height, and as the majority of 
those people who inhabit places 


realised upon the outlay incurred |of this kind can afford the rent 


‘transformin 


foul dens into|of one room only, wooden par- 


b 
wholesoitic dwellings, will not in/titions, not reaching entirely to 
this case fall short of twelve per |the ceiling — put up, without any 


cent, 


the rents being rather/additional charge, to the tenant 


below than above those paid (or|— shut off a space on one side of 


left owing) formerly. 


The transformation, we were|A 


every large room so occupied. 


ecent arrangement for the 


glad to find on visiting the pre-|sleeping accommodation of the 


mises, has been effected in the|family is thus made 
Nothing has bcen|Single rooms are not willingly let 


wisest way. 


ossible. 


done for mere effect, with a view/to families numbering more than 
to the creation of a show place.|four, and no tenants are allowed 


A large water-tank at the top of|to admit lodgers 
each house supplies the tap and |sleepin 
the water-closet. Upon the little|than the number 

attached to each floor of| when they entered. 
ouse there is not only the|suffered to kee 


galler 
each 

tap over its own drain, for water 
supply, and perfectly distinct 
from that of the water-closet, but 
there is also a shoot by which all 
dust and refuse may be poured 
into a covered bin below, and 
enough of surrounding railing to 
be used by the people of that 
floor, for the drying of such little 
stocks of linen as they wash for 
themselves in a place appointed 
for the purpose. These railings, 
and the back yard common to all, 
form a sufficient drying-ground, 
and supersede the use of the 
pe fat g-poles which are thrast out 
of window, and, when duly fes- 
tooned, obstruct what circulation 
of air might otherwise be pos- 


or to give 
accommodation to more 
agreed poe 
_Nor are they 
animals in their 
apartments. Each tenant’s room 
must be scrubbed at least once 
every week. <A superintendent 
lives upon the spot, who is to 
have access to all the apartments, 
and right of interference for the 
preservation of the property, and 
the maintenance of the condi- 
tions under which alone itis pos- 
sible for the houses to continue 
wholesome. Beyond that, there 
is no attempt to exercise control. 

The quality of the rooms, ac- 
cording to the original plan, is 
lowered a little as one mounts 
the stairs, and thus a variation - 
occurs’in the rents, the price 
diminishing as one ascends; the 
sale of charge also, and for the 
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same reason, is lower for back|tailors or shoemakers; one, we 


than for front rooms. The rent 
of the front rooms varies from 
between three shillings and two 
and threepence. The rent of the 
back rooms varies between half- 
a-crown and one and eightpence. 
The provision of a decent room 
for one and eightpence is the 
fulfilment of a condition most 
essential to be borne in mind by 
those who would serve society to 
the best purpose in providing 
better dwellings for the poor. 
The single room provided for the 
highest price — three shillings, 
is airy and spacious, provided 
with an excellent fireplace, cup- 
boarded, and well-partitioned. 
Throughout the houses, indeed, 
the fireplaces are good, and there 
is not one room without an ample 
cupboard. There are ventilators 
in the doors and walls, and a 
grating in the centre of each 
ceiling communicates, by a large 
pipe, with the outer air. o 
ornamental work whatever has 
been introduced; the rooms are 
precisely such rooms as their 
tenants have been used to feel at 
home in, with the one vast dif- 
ference, that they are clean and 
wholesome. 

Some tenants with large fa- 
milies, or better means than 
others, occupy two rooms; but 
the majority, as we have said, 
content themselves per force, 
with one. They all seem to be 
able to earn their living without 
falling into any serious straits. 
Half of them, or more than half, 
are costermongers: the rest are 


observed, called his ground-floor 
room a dairy. Every room con- 
tained the necessary articles of 
furniture: in one of the cheap 
upper rooms— through which an 
open sewer ran when we last saw 
it — a clean and healthy woman 
was pene the uir with beans 
and bacon. Somebody, in a room 
below, scented his entire floor 
with a stock of lavender. We 
will not affirm that we smelt 
nothing whatever, worse than 
this, for it is one thing to erect 
water tanks, another thing to get 
an efficient water supply out ofa 
London company. occasional 
hitch in the matter of water will 
occur even to the rich, since no- 
body has power to protect him- 
self, and a temporary difficulty in 
this shee Fy happened to be af- 
flicting Wild Court when we paid 
our visit. In the way of all whole- 
someness and cleanliness stands 
that which should be made their 
main support — the system of 
water supply in this metropolis; 
which is as bad as trading com- 
panies can make it. 

It is not much to say, that in 
the short time since Wild Court 
was reconstructed there has been 
no case of fever in it; it is more 
to say, that not only the super- 
intendent notices, but the tenants 
themselves notice, the change 
made even by so short an ex- 
perience of good lodging, in the 
aspect of the children. Health 
has come to their cheeks, light is 
at home in their eyes, they are 
more brisk, active, and happy at 
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their play. Of their elders, we 
saw none who looked discon- 
tented, and there is no reason to 
doubt that they will, in due 
course of events, come by the 


“Snontancous wisdom breathed by health, 
Truth breathed by cheerfulness.”’ 





“POOR ANGELICA. 


In the fasta of gifted, beautiful, 
good, wronged, and unhappy 
woman, there are few names that 
shine with so bright and pure a 
lustre as that of Angelica Kauitf- 
mann. The flower of her life 
was spent in this country; butshe 
is scarcely remembered in it now, 
even amon 
lovers of the profession which 
she adorned. Those who wish 
to know anything definite con- 
cerning a lad 
of the Englis 


the members and/for weeks, 
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would not fill half this page. In 
Sir William Beechey’s Meaoirs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, there is 
no mention whatsoever made of 
my heroine; nor, which is more 
to be wondered at, is she named 
in Mr. Allan Cunningham’s ex- 
cellent Life of Sir Joshua. Yet 
Angelica painted the president’s 
portrait; and the president him- 
self, itis darkly said, was de- 
sirous on his part of possessing 
not only theportrait of his fair 
limner, but the original itself. 
Even the garrulous,tittle-tattling, 
busybody, Boswell, has nothing 
to say, in his Life of Johnson, 
of the catastrophe of Angelica’s 
life; although it was town talk 
and although the 
sinister finger of public suspicion 
poner at no less a man than 

ohnson’s greatest friend Josnua 


who was the pet | Rreyno.ps, as cognisant of, if not 
aristocracy, and!accessory to, the conspiracy by 


the cynosure of English paintersiwhich the happiness of Ange- 
for some years of the past cen-'lica Kauffmann was blasted. In 
tury, must turn to foreign sources, |Smith’s Nollekens and his Times 
and hear from foreign lips and ‘there is a silly bit of improbable 

ens the praises of poor neers eeandal about the fair painter. 

hough undeniably a foreigner,:In Knowles’s Life of Fuseli we 
she had as undeniable aright to learn in half-a-dozen meagre 
be mentioned in the records of: lines that that eccentric genius 
British painters as those other was introduced to Madame Kauff- 
foreigners domiciliated among'mann on his first coming to Eng- 
us at the same epoch: Listar , land, and that he was very nearly 
Zucchi, Zoffani, Bartolozzi, Ci- eee oe onan of her; but 
priant, Roubiliac, Michael Moser, |that this desirable consummation 

ollekens, Loutherbourg, Zuc-iwas prevented by Miss Mary 
carelli, Vibares, and Fuseli. Of;Mosecr, daughter of the keeper of 
all these worthies of the easel |the Royal Academy (appropriate- 
there are copious memoirs and |ly a Swiss), becoming enamoured 
ana extant, yet the publishedjofbim. Stupid, woeful Mr. Pilk- 
(English) notices of Angelicajingtou has a brief memoir of 
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Angelica. Wolcot, better known! 
as 
only, 


eter Pindar, once, and once ;she was 
alludes to her. InChalmer’s|tuous: 
Biographical Dictionary there is;and wit. 
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expression, infinite in variety; 
food, amiable, and vir- 
ull of grace, vivacity, 

Fancy Venus without 


a notice of Angelica about equal, jher mole; fancy Minerva without 


in compass and ability 
we frequently find of a d 


to thatjher wgis (which was, you may 
eceased|be sure, 


er ugliness). Fancy 


commissioner of inland revenue} Ninon de l’Enclos with the virtue 


in a weekly newspaper. 
vast catalogue of the Museum 
Library I can onl 
reference to Angelica Kauffmann, | 
personally, that being a stupid 
epistle to her, written in seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-one by; 
one Mr. G. Keate. have been 
thus minute in my English re- 
searches, in order to avoid the im- 
putation of having gone abroad, 
whenI might have fared better at 
home. I might have spared my- 
self some labour too; for my 
travels in search of Angelica in 
foreign parts have been tedious 
and painful. That which M. 
Artaud, in that great caravanserai 
of celebrities the Biographic 
Universelle, has to say about her 





In the|of Madame de Sévignd. 


discover one|a Becky Sha 





Fancy 
a Rachel Esmond with the wit of 
Fancy a woman 
appho, but not a 
ood-for-nothing; as wise as 
ueen Elizabeth, but no tyrant; 
as brave as Charlotte, Countess 
of Derby, but no blood-spiller 
for revenge; as unhappy as Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, but no prude; as 
virtuous as Pamela, but no cal- 
culator; as fair as my own darling 
Clementina, but no fool. Fancy 
all this, and fancy too, if you 
like, that 1 am in love with the 
ghost of Angelica Kauffmann, 
and am talking nonsense. 
She was born (to return to rea- 
son) in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and forty-one, at Coire, the 


as gifted as 


is of the dryest; and a Herr | capital of the Grisons, a wild and 
Bockshammer, a German, from' picturesque district which ex- 
whom I expected great things,: tends along the right bank of the 
merely referred me to another A.! Rhine to the Lake of Constance. 
Kauffmann, not at all angelical;;She was baptised Marie-Anne- 
but connected with a head-split-| Angéli ue-Catherine. Angelica 
ting treatise on the human mind./would have been, enough for 
I will try to paint my poor, posterity to love her by. But, 
Angelica. Calumny, envy, bio-'though rich in names, she was 
graphers who lie by their silence,; born to poverty in every other 
cannot deny that she was a crea-|respect. Her father, John Joseph 
ture marvellously endowed. She; Kauffmann, was an artist, with 
was & painter, a musician; she!talents below mediocrity, and his 
would have made an excellent' earnings proportionately meagre. 
tragic actress; she embroidered;:He came, as all the Kauffmannse 
she danced; she was facund in: before him did, from Schwarzen- 
Household_Words. XXXII. 24 
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burg, in the canton of Voralberg, 
and appears to have travelled 
about the surrounding cantons in 
something nearly approaching 
the character of an artistic tinker, 
mending a picture here, copying 
one there, painting a sign for this 
hare keeper, and decorating a 

ining-room for that proprictor 
of a chfiteau. These nomadic 
excursions were ordinarily per- 
formed on foot. In one of his 
visits to Coire, where he was 
detained for some time, he hap- 
pened, very naturally, to fall 
over head and ears with a Pro- 
testant damsel named Cldofe; 
nor was it either so very unna- 
tural that Friiulein Clécfe should 
also fall in love with him. She 
loved him indeed so well as to 
adopt his religion, the Roman 
Catholic; upon which the church 
blessed their union, and they were 
married. Hence Marie-Anne- 
Angélique-Catherine, and hence 
this narrative. 

If Goodman Kauffmann had 
really been a tinker, instead of a 
travelling painter, it is probable 
that his little daughter would 
very soon have been initiated 
into the mysteries of burning her 
fingers with hot solder, drum- 
ming with her infantile fists upon 
battered pots, and blackening 
her young face with cinders from 
the extinguished brazier. We 
all learn the vocation of our 

arents so early. I saw the other 

ot, sunny evening, a fat under- 
taker in a fever-breeding strect 


near Soho, leaning against the|ly surpassed ‘her fa 
door-jambs of his shop (where|him far 
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the fasces of mutes’ staves are), 
amoking his pipe contentedly. 
He was a lusty man, and smoked 
his pipe with a jocund face; but 
his eyes were turned into his 
shady shop, where his little 
daughter — as I live it is true, 
and she was not more than nine 

ears old — was knocking nails 
into a coffin on tressels. She 
missed her aim now and then, but 
went on, on the whole, swim- 
mingly, to the great contentment 
of her sire, and there was in his 
face — though it was a fat face 
and a greasy face, anda pimpled 
face — so beneficent an expres- 
sion of love and fatherly pride, 
that I could forgive him his 
raven-like laugh, and the ghastly 
game he had set his daughter to. 

So it was with little Angelica. 
Her first playthings were paint- 
brushes, bladders of colours, 
maul-sticks, and unstrained can- 
vases; and there is no doubt that 
on many occasions she became 
quite a little Joseph, and had, if 
nota coat, at least a pinafore of 
many colours. 

Kauffmann, an honest, simple- 
minded fellow, knowing nothing 
but his art, and not much of that, 
cherished the unselfish hope that 
in teaching his child, he might 
soon teach her to surpass him. 
The wish — not an unfrequent 
event in the annals of art — was 
soon realised. As Raffaclle sur- 
passed Perugino, and Michael 
Angelo surpassed Ghirlandajo, 
their masters, so Angelica speedi- 
er, and left 
behind. But it did not 
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happen with him as it did with a|of art in Italy, were the first to 
certain master of the present|offer Angelica commissions. She 
day, who one day turned ae painted the Archbishop of Milan, 
pupil neck and heels out of his|Cardinal Pozzobonelli, Count 
studio, crying, ‘You know more /Firmiani, Rinaldo d’Este, Duke 
than 1 do. Go to the devil!” | of Modena, and the Duchess of 
The father was delighted at his|;Massa-Carrara, and “many 
daughter's marvellous progress.|morce,” as the bard of the corona- 
Sensible of the obstacles op-/jtion eee John Joseph Kauff- 
Bese to a thorough study of|mann's little daughter was wel- 
rawing and anatomy in the case|come in palazzo, convent, and 
of females, he strenuously di-|villa. 
rected Angelica’s facultiestothe| Iam glad, seeing thatAngelica 
study of colour. Very early she|was a prodigy, that J. J. Kauff- 
became initiated in those won-;|mann did not in any way re- 
drous secrets of chiar’ oscuro|semble that to me most odious 
which produce relief, and ex-|character, the ordinary prodigy’s 
tenuate, if they do not redeem, : father. There was the little pro- 
the want of severity and correct-!digy with fluxen curls, in a black 
ness. At nine years of age,|velvct tunic, with thunder and 
Angelica was a little prodigy. lightning buttons, who used to 
In those days Father Kauff-! play on the harp so divinely , and 
mann, urged perhaps by the ne-|used to be lifted in at carriage 
cessity of opening up 2 new pro-: windows for countcsses to kiss; 
7A etiip Life’s diggings, quittediand had at home a horrible, 
oire, and established himself at snuffy, Italian monster of a 
Morbegno in the Vaiteline. Here father, who ate up the poor 
he stopped till seventeen hun-jchild’s earnings; who drank ab- 
dred and fifty-two, when, the|sinthe till he was mad, and pulled 
artistic diggings being again ex-jhis miserable son’s flaxen hair 
hausted, he removed to Como,/till he was tired; who was in- 
intending to reside thcre per-j|sufferably lazy, unimaginably 
manently. The Bishop of Como,' proud, mean, vain, and dirty — a 
Monsignore Nevroni, had heard : rofligate and a cheat — who was 
of the little painter prodigy, then/!fit for no To but the galleys, 
only eleven years of age, and'from which I believe he came, 
signite’ his gracious intention:and to which 1 devoutly hope 
of sitting to her for his portrait.;|he returned. Miserable little 
‘The prodigy succeeded to per-!dancing, singing, guitar-playing, 
fection, and she was soon over-|painting, pianoforte-thumping, 
whelmed with Mecenases. The|horse-riding, poem-reciting pro- 
dignified clergy, who, to their|digies have I known; — unfor- 
honour be it said, have ever |tunate little objects with heads 
been the most generous patrons much too large, with weary eyes, 
24% 
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with dark bistre circles round|was himself watchin 


them; with rachitic limbs, with 
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the pro- 
ess of those skilful, nimble 


a timid cowering aspect. I never|little fingers up above— his arms 


knew but one prodi 
who was good for anything, and 


*s father|folded, his head 


thrown back 
tears in his eyes, and pride and 


he was a prodigy himself — an joy in his heart. 


acrobat — and threw his son 
about as though he loved him. 
The rest, — not only fathers, but 
mothers, brothers, and uncles, 
— were all bad. 

But J. J. Kauffmann loved his 
daughter dearly ; and, though she 
was a prodigy, was kind to her. 
He delighted in sounaes her 
praises. He petted her: he loved 
to vary her ponte name of Ange- 
lica into all the charming dimi- 
nutives of which it was suscep- 
tible. He called her his Angela, 
his Angelina, his Angelinetta. 
He was a widower now, and his 
strange old turn for vagabondi- 
sing came over him with re- 
doubled force. The father and 
daughter — strange pair, so ill- 
assorted in age, so well in love — 
went trouping about the Grisons, 
literally picking up bread with 
the tips of their pencils. Once 

gelica was entrusted, alone, 

to paint, in fresco, an altar-piece 
for a village church; and a plea- 
sant sight it must have been to 
watch the fragile little girl 
perched on the summit of a lofty 
scaffolding, gracefully, piously 
ainting angels and lambs and 
doves and winged heads: while, 


he poor fellow knew he could 
never hope to leave his daughter 
a considerable inheritance. Mo- 
ney, he had none to give her. 
He.gave her instead, and nearly 
starved himself to give her, the 
most brilliant education that 
could be procured. He held out 
the apple of science, and his 
pretty daughter was only too 
ready to bite at it with all her 
white teeth. Besides her rare 
aptitude for painting, she was 
passionately fond of, and hada 
surprising talent for, music. Her 
voice was pure, sweet, of at 
compass; her execution full of 
soul. Valiantly she essayed and 
conquered the most difficult of 
the grand old Italian pieces. 
These she sang, accompanying 
herself on the clavecin; and often 
would she sing from memory 
some dear and simple Tyrolean 
ballad to amuse her father, me- 
lancholy in his widowhood. 

But pene and music, and 
the soul of a poet, and the form 
of a queen, how did these agree 
with poor father Kauffmann's do- 
mestic arrangements? Alas! the 
roof was humble, the bed was 
hard, the sheets were coarse, the 


on the pavement beneath, honest} bread was dark and sour when 


J.J.Kauffmann was expatiating on | won. 


Then, while the little girl 


his spe deur excellences to the|lay on the rugged pallet, or 


pleased curate and the gaping 
villagers; or, more likely still, 


mended her scanty wardrobe, 
there would come up — half un- 
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bidden, half ardently desired — 
_resplendent day-dreams, gor- 
geous visions ofApelles,the friend 
of kings, of Titian in his palace, 
of Rubens an ambassador with 
fifty gentlemen riding in his train, 
of Anthony Vandyke knighted 
by royalty, and respected by 
learning, and courted by beauty, 
of Rafaelle the divine, all but 
invested with the purple pallium 
of the sacred college, of Velas- 
quez with his golden key — Apo. 
sentador, Hoe to King Philip 
— master of the revels at the Isle 
of Pheasants — as handsome, 
rich, and proud, as any of the 
thousand nobles there. Who 
could help such dreams? The 
prizes in Art's lottery are few, but 
what cane bh them in splendour 
and glory that dies not easily? 
At sixteen years of age, Angc- 
lica was a brunette, rather pale 
than otherwise. She had bluc 
eyes, long black hair, which fell 
in tresses over her polished 
shoulders, and which she could 
never be prevailed upon to 
powder, long beautiful hands, 
and coral lips. At twenty, An- 
gelica was at Milan, where her 
voice and beauty were nearly the 
cause of her career as an artist 
being brought to an end. She 
was passionately solicited to ap- 
pear on the lyricstage. Managers 
made her tempting offers; nobles 
sent her flattering notes; ladies 
approved; bishops and arch- 
bishops even gave a half assent; 
nay J.J. Kauffmann himself could 
not disguise his eagerness for 
the syren voice of 
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netta to be heard at the Scala. 
But Angelica herself was true to 
her art. She knew how jealous a 
mistress Art is; witha ote but 
bravely and resolutcly, she bade 
farewell to music, and resumed 
her artistic studies with renewed 


one ey: 
ter having visited Parma and 
Florence, she arrived in Rome, 
in seventeen hundred and sixty- 
threc. Next year she visited Na- 
ples, and in thenext year, Venice; 
painting everywhere,andreccive 
everywhere with brilliant and 
flattering homage. Six years of 
travel among the masterpieces of 
italian art, and constant practice 
and application, had ripened her 
talent, had enlarged her experi- 
ence, had given a firmer Bras 
both to her mind and her and: 
Her reputation spread much in 
Germany, most in Italy; though 
the Italians were much better 
able to appreciate hertalent than 
to reward it. But, in the eigh- 
teenth century, the two favourite 
amusements prevalent among the 
aristocracy of the island of Bri- 
tain were the grand tour and pa- 
tronage. No lord or baronet’s 
education was complete till (ac- 
companied by a reverend bear- 
leader) he had passed the Alps 
and studied each several con- 
tinental vice on its own peculiar 
soil. But when he reached Rome, 
he had done with vicc, and went 
in for virtu. He fell into the 
hands of the antiquaries, virtuosi, 
and curiosity dealers of Rome 
with about the same result, to 


is Angeli-|his pocket, as if he had fallen 
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into the hands of the brigands of| tavern-signs, anything. He ended 


Terracina. 


Some demon whispered, Visto, have a 
taste. 


But the demon of virti was not 
satisfied with the possession of 
taste by Visto. He insisted that 
he should also have a painter, a 
sculptor, a medallist, or an 
enamellist; and scarcely a lord or 
baronet arrived in England from 
the grand tour without bringin 

with him French cooks, French 
dancers, poodles, broken statues, 
chaplains, Iced captains, Dresden 
ehina, Buhl cabinets, Viennese 
clocks, and Florentine jewellery 
— some Italian artist, with a long 
name ending in elli, who was to 
be patronised by my lord; to 
paint the portraits of my lord’s 
connections; to chisel out a co- 
lossal group for the vestibule of 
my lord’s country-house; or to 
execute colossal monuments to 
departed British valour for West- 
minster Abbcy by my lord's re- 
commendation. Sometimes the 
patronised elli turned out well; 
was rcally clever; made money, 
and became eventually an English 
R. A.; but much more frequently 
he was Signor Donkeyelli, atro- 
meen f eg Fe conceited and 
worthless. He quarelled with his 
patron, my lord, was cast off, 
and subsided into some wretched 
court near St. Martin’s Lane, 
which he pervaded with stubbly 
jaws, a ragged duffel coat, and 
a shabby hat cocked nine-bauble- 
square. He haunted French cook- 
shops, and painted clock-faces, 


miserably, sometimes in the 
workhouse, sometimes at Tyburn 
for stabbing a fellow-countryman 
in a night-cellar. 

My poor Angelica did not 
escape the wide-spread snare of 
the age — patronage; but she 
fell, in the first instance, into 
good hands. Some rich English 
families residing at Venice made 
her very handsome offers to come 
to England. She hesitated; but, 
while making up her mind, 
thought there could be no harm 
in undertaking the study of the 
English language. In this she 
was very successful. Meanwhile 
Father Kauffmann was recalled 
to Germany by some urgent fa- 
mily affairs. In this conjuncture, 
an English lady, but the widow 
of a Dutch admiral, Lady Mary 
Veertvoort, offered to become 
her chaperon to England. The 
invitation was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and was promptly put in 
execution. 

Angelica Kauffmann arrived 
in London on the twenty-second 
of June, seventeen hundred and 
sixty-six. She took up her resi- 
dence with Lady Mary Veert- 
voort in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. The good old lady treated 
her like her own daughter, petted 
her, made much of her, and 
initiated her into all the little se- 
crets of English comfort. Before 
she had been longin this country, 
she was introduced by the Mar- 

uis of Exeter to the man who 
then occupied, without rivalry 
and without dissent, the throne 
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of English art. Fortunate in his 
poe ssion, easy in circumstances, 
iberal in his mode of living cul- 
tivated in mind, fascinating in 
manners, the friendship of Joshua 
Reynolds was a une of genera) 
desideration. To all it was plea- 
sant — to many it was valuable. 
Lord Exeter’s introduction was 
speedily productive of a cordial} 
intimacy between Angelica and 
Reynolds. He pauie Angeli- 
ca's portrait: she painted his. 
On the establishment of the 
Royal Academy, she was enrolled 
among its members, — a rare 
honour for a lady. But, the 
friendship of Sir Joshua soon 
ripened into a warmer fecling. 
He became vehemently in love 
with her. There is no evidence, 
or indeed reason, to supposc that 
Reynolds’s intentions towards 
Angelica Kauffmann were any- 
thing but honourable. There was 
no striking disparity between 
their ages. The fame of Angeli- 
ca bid fair in time to equal his 
own, and bring with it a commen- 
surate fortune; yet, for some in- 
explicable reason — probably 
through an aversion or @ caprice 
as inexplicable — Angelica dis- 
coured his advances. To avoid 
his importunities, she even fled 
from the protection of Lady 
Mary Veertvoort, and established 
herself in a house in Golden 
Square, where she was soon after- 
wards joined by her father. 
At the commencement of the 
year seventeen sixty-seven, An- 
elica Kauffmann shared — with 
oops of extra magnitude, tou- 
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pees of superabundant floweri- 
ness, shoe-heels of vividest 
scarlet, and china monsters of 
superlative ugliness — the migh- 
ty privilege of being the fashion. 
Madame de Pompadour was the 
fashion in France just then, 80 
was Kubl furniture, Boucher's 
pictures, and the Baron de Hol- 
bach’s atheism; so, in England 
were “drums,” ridottos, Junius’s 
Letters, and burnings of Lord 
Bute's jack-boots in effigy. ‘The 
beauteous Duchess of Devon- 
shire — she who had even re- 
fused Reynolds the favour of 
transferring her lineaments to 
canvas — commissioned the fair 
Tyrolean to exccute her portrait, 
together with that of Lady Dun- 
cannon. Soon came a presenta- 
tion at St. James’s; next a com- 
mission from George the Third 
for his portrait, and that of the 
young Prince of Wales. After 
this, Angelica became doubly, 
triply, fashionable. She painted 
at this time a picture of Venus at- 
tired by the Graces — a danger- 
ous subject. Some of the critics 

rumbled of course, and muttered 
that Cupid wouldn’t have known 
his own mother in the picture; 
but decorous royalty applauded, 
and (oh dear, how decarois 1) 
aristocracy patronised, and the 
critics were dumb. 

So, all went me as @ mar- 
riage bell with J. J. Kauffmann’s 
daughter. A magnificent por- 
trait of the Duchess of Bruns- 
wick, put the seal to the patent 
of her reputation. No fashion- 
able assembly was complete with- 
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out her presence. 
after, courted, idolised. 
fought for a ribbonthat had drop- 


ped from her corsage at a birth- 
night ball. The reigning toasts 


condescended to be jealous of 


her, and hinted that the beauty 
of “these foreign women” was 
often fictitious, and never lasting. 
Dowagers, more accustomed to 
the use of paint than even she 
was, hoped that she was ‘‘ quite 
correct,” and shook their powder- 
ed old heads, and croaked about 
Papists and female emissaries of 
the Pretender. Scandal of course, 
was on the alert. Sir Benjamin 
Backbite called on Lady Sneer- 
well in hissedan-chair. Mrs. Can- 
dour was closeted with Mr. Mar- 

lot; and old Doctor Basilio, the 

panish music-master of ‘Lei- 
ecester Fields, talked toothless 
scandal with his patron, Don Bar- 
tolo of St. Mary-Axe. The worst 
stories that the scandalmongers 
could invent were but two in 
number, and are harmless enough 
to be told here. One was, that 
Angelica was in the habit of at- 
tending, dressed in boy’s clothes, 
the Royal Academy Life School; 
the second story — dreadful ac- 


cusation! — was that Angelica 
was a flirt, an arrant coquette; 


and that one evening at Rome, 


being at the opera with two Eng- 
lish artists, one of whom was Mr. 
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In the world 
of fashion, the world of art, the 
world of literature, she was sought 

ne 
young nobleman, it is stated, fell 
into a state of melancholy mad- 
ness because she refused to paint 
his portrait. Officers in the Guards 


Dance (afterwards Sir Nathaniel 
Dance Holland, .the painter of 
Garrick in Richard the Third), 
she had allowed both gentlemen 
gently to encircle her waist with 
their arms — at the same time: 
nay, more, that folding her own 
white waxen arms on the ledge of 
the opera box, and finding natur- 
ally a palpitating artist's hand 
on either side, she had positively 
given each hand a squeeze, also 
at the same time: thereby leading 
each artist to believe that he was 
the favoured suitor. I don’t be- 
lieve my Angelica ever did any- 
thing of the kind. 

Scandal, jealousy, reigning 
toasts, and withered dowagers 
notwithstanding, Angelica con- 
tinued the fashion. Still the car- 
riages blocked up Golden 
Square; still she was courted b 
the noble and wealthy; sti 
ardent young Oxford bachelors 
and buckish students of the 
Temple wrote epistles in heroic 
verse to her; still she was the 
talk of the coffee-houses and stu- 
dios; still from time to time the 
favoured few who gained admis- 
sion to Lady Mary Veertvoort's 
evening concerts were charmed 
by Angelica’s songs — by the 
grand Italian pieces, and the 
simple, plaintive, Tyrolean airs 
of old; — still all went merry asa 
marriage bell. 

In seventeen sixty-eight there 
appeared in the most fashionable 
circles of London aman, young, 
handsome, distinguished, accom- 
plished in manners, brilliant in 
conversation, the bearer of a 
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noble name, and the possessor of|their union: rich were the pre- 


a princely fortune. He dressed 
splendidly, played freely, lost 
good-humouredly, took to racing, 
cock-fighting, masquerade- g1- 
ving, and other fashionable 
amusements of the time, with 
much kindliness and spirit. He 
speedily became the fashion him- 
self, but he did not oust Angelica 
from her throne: he reigned with 
her, atwin-planet. This was the 
Count Frederic de Horn, the re- 
resentative of a noble Swedish 
amily, who had been for some 
time expected in England. 
Whether my poor, poor little 
Angelica really loved him; 
whether she was dazzled by his 
embroidery, his diamond star, his 
glittering buckles, his green 
riband, his title, his handsome 
face and specious tongue, will 
never be known; but she be- 
came speedily his bride. For my 
part I think she was seized by 
one of those short madnesses of 
frivolity to which all beautiful 
women are subject. You know 
not why, they know not why 
themselves, but they melt the 
pearl of their happiness in vine- 
gar as the Egyptian queen did: 
she in the wantonness of wealth; 
they in the wasteful extravagance 


sents showered upon the bride, 
multifarious the good wishes for 
the health and prosperity of the 
young couple. And all went 
merry as a marriage bell — till 
the bell rang out, first in vague 
rumours, then in more accredited 
reports, at last as an incontro- 
vertible miserable truth, that an- 
other Count de Horn had ar- 
rived in England to expose and 
punish an impostor and swindler 
who had robbed him of his 
property and his name — till it 
was discovered that Angelica 
Kauffmann had married the man 
so sought —a low-born cutpurse, 
the footman of the Count! 

Poor Angelica, indecd! This 
bell tolled the knell of her happi- 
ness on earth. The fraudulent 
marriage was annulled as far as 
possible, by a deed of separation 
dated the tenth of February, 
seventeen hundred and sixty- 
eight; a small annuity was se- 
cured to the wretched pee pie 
on condition that he should guit 
England and not return thereto. 
Hie took his money and went 
abroad. Eventually he died in 
obscurity. 

Numberless conjectures have 
been made as to whether this un- 


of youth, the consciousness of|fortunate marriage was merely a 


beauty, the impatience of control, 
and the momentary hatred of 
wise counsel. 

Angelica Kauffmann was mar- 
ried in January seventy hundred 
and sixty-eight, with great state 
and splendour, to the man of her 
choice. Half London witnessed 


Bente swindling speculation on 
the part of the Count de Horn’s 
lacquey, or whether it was the 
result of a deep-laid conspiracy 
eae the nappuices and honour 
of Angelica. French novelist, 
who has written a romance on the 
events of my heroince’s life, in- 


- 
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vents a very dexterous, though| A lon 


very improbable, fable of a cer- 


tain Lord Baronnet, member of/the iil-starred marriage. 


the chamber of Commons, whose 
hand had been refused by Ange- 
lica, and who in mean and pal 

revenge, discovered, tutored, 
fitted out, and launched into so- 
ciety, the rascally fellow who had 
been recently discharged from 
the service of the Count de Horn, 
and whose name he impudently 
assumed. Anothernovclistmakes 
out the false count to have been 
& young man, simple, credulous, 
and timid —lowly-born, it is true, 
but still sincere y, enamoured of 
Angelica (like the Claude Mel- 
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period of entire mental 
and bodily prostration she ait 
Kauffmann, good fellow, com- 
forted his daughter as wellas he 
was able; but his panacea for 
her grief, both of mind and body, 
was italy. He was weary of Eng- 
land, fogs, fashions, false counts 
— there was no danger of spu- 
rious nobility abroad; for could 
not any one witha hundred a-year 
of his own be a count if he liked? 
Still Angelica remained several 
years more in this country; still 
panera. still patronised, but 
iving almost entirely in retire- 


ment. When the death of her 


notte of Pauline in the Lady of|husband the footman placed her 
Lyons). He is even led to be-|hand at liberty, she bestowed it 
lieve that he is the real Prince ofjon an old and faithful friend, 
Como — we beg pardon: Count| Antonio Zucchi, a painter of ar- 


de Horn — imagines that a mys- 
terious veil envelopes the circum- 
stances of his birth; but, when 

he truth is discovered, and he 
finds that he has been made the 
tool of designing villains, hetesti- 
fies the utmost remorse, and is 
desirous of making every repara- 
tion in his power. A third author, 
M. Dessalles Regis, not only 
avers the premeditated 
false count, but alludes to a dark 
rumour that the Beauséant of the 
drama, the villain who had dress- 
ed up this lay-figure in velvet and 
bee lace to tempt Angelica to 

estruction, was no other than hcr 
rejected lover, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. For my part, Iincline to 
the first hypothesis. I belteve 
the footman to have been a 
scoundrel. 


chitecturc; and, five days after- 
wards, the husband, wife, and 
father embarked for Venice. 
Zucchi was a tender husband; 
but he wasa wayward, chimerical, 
visionary man, and wasted the 
greatest part of his wife’s fortune 
in idle speculations. He died 
in seventeen hundred and ninety- 
five, leaving her little or nothing. 


ilt of |The remainder of poor Angelica’s 


life was passed, if not in poverty, 
at least in circumstances straiten- 
ed to one who, afterthe first hard- 
ships of her wandering youth, 
had lived in splendour and free- 
dom, and the companionship of 
the great. But she lived meekly, 
was a good woman, and went on 
painting to the last. 

Angelica Kauffmann died a 
lingering death at Rome, on the 
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fifth of November, eighteen hun- 
dred and five. On the seventh 
she was buried in the church of 
St. Andrea delle Frate; the aca- 
demicians of St. Luke followed 
the bier, and the entire ceremony 
was under the direction of Cano- 
va. As atthe funeral of Rafaelle 
Sanzio, the two last pictures she 
had painted were carried in the 
procession; on the coffin there 
was a model of her right hand in 
plaster, the fingers crisped, as 
though it held a pencil. 

This was the last on earth of 
Angelica Kauffmann. Young, 
beautiful, amiable, gifted by 
nature with the rarest predilec- 
tions, consecrated to the most 
charming of human occupations, 
run after, caressed, celebrated 
among the most eminent of her 
contemporaries, she would ap- 
pear to have possessed every- 
thing that is most desirable in 
this life. One little thing she 
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the other day, on pur ose to pre- 
sent us with a neatly-bound copy 
of his collected works. We were 
extremely busy at the time, and 
so we told him, but Johnson was 
not easily got rid of. Assuring 
us he would not detain us many 
seconds, he took a seat, and — 
as the time-picce on our mantle- 
piece can witness — entertained 
us for one hour and ten minutes 
with the story of his grievances. 
Johnson had written, he as- 
sured us, no less than five suc- 
cessful pla s — all of which had 
been acted, and all applauded 
totheecho. ‘ And now, sir,” he 
continued. ‘*What’s the use of 
it? Five plays, sir, all] success- 
ful! And yet, sir, every of them 
forgotten! Here, sir,” and John- 
son dealt a vigorous blow on the 
unconscious and neglected vo- 
lume. “Here, sir, 1 bring them 
out in a collected form, and not 
a copy has been asked for! De- 


wanted to fill up the measure of} pend uponit, sir, it’s all up with 


her existence, and that was hap- 

iness. This is man’s life. There 
is no block of marble so white 
but you shall find a blue vein in 
it, and the snow-flake from heaven 


the drama. There was a time 

when men who wrote butone play 

puree celebrity, and here, sir, 
’ve written five, sir — Five!” 
We condoled with him as we 


shall not rest a second on the|best could, and tried to hold out 
earth without becoming tinged | brilliant visions of the justice to 


with its impurities. 
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be done to him by generations 
et unborn: but it was useless; 
ohnson would not be comforted. 
Grateful, however, for our sym- 
pathy, he did the kindest thing 
e could have done. He left us. 


Jounsoxn — we call him John-| Not, though, till we had given 


son, because that is not his name,|the most solemn promise that we 
and we would rather not be per-| would at our very earliest leisure 
sonal — Johnson called upon us!read through the whole of the 
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collected works, from title-page 
to Finis. 

We placed the copy of the 
works of Johnson on the shelf 
behind us, and there for several 
days it stayed as unmolested 
and unnoticed as its thousand 
brethren that still encumbered 
the warehouses of Johnson’s pub- 
lisher. One morning, however, 
we thought that we would look at 
it, and see what Johnson really 
had produced, for we confess we 
had forgotten the very names of 
his plays quite as completely as 
it seemed the public had. Ac- 
cordingly; we looked along our 
shelves for it; but for some time 
in vain. The volume was a thin 
one, and must, we supposed, 
have slipped behind its bulkier 
neighbours. We were just giving 
oP our search as hopeless, when 
all at once we caught a sight of 
it, and in such company, that it 
made us smile despite ourselves, 
as we remembered the poor fel- 
low’s sad complaints, that he — 
the author of no less a number 
than five plays — was still un- 
read — forgotten! 

Johnson was squeezed between 
two volumes of the works of Lope 
de Vega 

The accidental juxtaposition 
of the two dramatists was cer- 
tainly a somewhat strange one. 
Poor Johnson! We had promised 
him posthumous and undying 
fame for his five dramas — his, 
“Five, sir — Five!” as he so 
proudly dwelt upon their number; 
and, for the life of us, we could 
not help laughing at our pro- 
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hecy, as we asked ourselves, 
ow many plays of all the hun- 
dreds the at Spaniard wrote, 
are heard of now. Nay, how 
many were there that even long 
survived their author. A per- 
centage, truly, most dishearten- 
ing to Johnson 
At once, we mentally ran over 
all we knew of Lope de Vega — 
the “Prodigy of Nature,” the 
“King of Comedy,” the “ Spanish 
Phovnix,” as he was styled by his 
various critics — the man whose 
name became admitted into the 
Spanish language as an adjective 
expressing the extreme of excel- 
lence. At once we turned to 
different memoirs of the poet, 
and looked over the astounding 
arithmetical calculations that in 
different lands, at different times, 
have been made to state the 
number of his works. And if the 
reader does not know already, 
we should like to hear him guess 
how many plays he thinks it pos- 
sible thatlope de Vega wrote. 
We have prepared him, doubt- 
less, to suppose the number large, 
but in spite of all our warnings, 
we defy the boldest guesser to 
come near the truth. Let him 
think of a number that may seem 
aol ila ec It will be much 
elow the mark.. Nay, let him 
even work out that mysterious 
problem in mental arithmetic 
which we remember puzzlin 
over in our schoolboy days, an 
having thought of a number, 
double it d ten to it, and so 
on — we forget exactly, the true 


formula. Still will the total, in 
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all probability, fall considerably | veral works written in mingled 
short of the number of plays: prose and verse; eight prose no- 
camposed by Lope de Vega. vels; not to mention other prose 
Tho lowest calculation that PTitings:, or bis numerous pre- 
seems based on anything lke ijabour for one lifetime! Were it 
aoue Bre Hig sto pa )'for nothing more than the sta- 
ol amas © te th = rat acmi-| nendous quantity of his produc- 
ee ea ch teat cittoe fF tions—leaving quality altogether 
fixed to a French translation of: sutiol the considemiion Love 
his plays; or rather some of his; q, Vega would be one of the 
plays, for we should like to sec| , eatest wonders in the whole 
ict man tht Potala translate mon istory Sf literatate 
all, in one lifetime, supposing all; : : oe 
to be extant. M. Hinard informs Sats ed — pe fang ashe tical 
us — 2 statement in which a hah, | hampered by ideas. In speaking 
ae German historian of the) ofthe quantity of his productions 
panish drama, and others coin-' 2:4) ont re gard to quality, we 


cide — that Lope de Vega wrote | would byno means insinuate that 


the prodigious number of fifteen; the latter reapeet they would 
hundred plays! |not bear examinations e will 

Fifteen hundred plays! Written not, itis true, go to such lengths 
by one man’s hand — conceived ‘as his friend and pupil, Montal- 
by one man’s brain! Well may!van, does, when he declares that 
another of his biographers, Mr..if the works of Lope de Vega 
G. H. Lewes, say, “It really takes|were placed in one scale, and 
one’s breath away to hear of such | those of all ancient and modern 
achievements.” But we have not: poets in the other, the weight of 
yet done. At the imminent risk! the former would not only decide 
of having our veracity impugned,'the comparison in point of qua- 
we must go on to tell what else! lity, but would also “be a fair 
Lope de Vega wrote. Asthough!emblem of the superiority in 
the fifteen hundred plays were; point of merit of Lope’s verses 
not enough for one man’s work, lover those of all other poets to- 
we find he wrote besides about'gether.” But setting aside the 
three hundred interludes and exaggerations of his devoted ad- 
autos sacramentales (a species of mirer, this much is pretty cer- 
dramatic composition resembling tain: not only did Lope de Vega 
our ancient miracie-plays); ten ‘actually roduke fifteen hundred 
epic poem one burlesque poem, 'dramas, but they were — as our 
ealled La Gatomaquia; various | friend Johnson tells us his own 
descriptive and didactic poems; five were — all successful! They 
a host of sonnets, romances, delighted all Spain, charmed 
odes, elegies, and epistles; se-,even the sombre spirit of Philip 
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the Second, and — sure test of|/supply the Spanish theatre with 
success — upwards of Two THOUSAND origi- 
nal dramas.” He tells us that the 
theatrical managers would wait 
they brought in money to the/at Lope’s elbow, carrying off the 
theatres’ treasuries, and secured/acts as fast as he could write 
a competence to their author. them, not giving the poet time 
We have already stated that) even to revise his work; and that, 
the number of his works given|immediately upon one play being 
above is that recorded by M. |finished , a fresh applicant would 
Damas Hinard, and others. But,| arrive to prevail on him to com- 
as if this were not sufficiently mi-|mence a new piece! A wholesale 
raculous, some of his biogra-|manufactory of dramas, truly! 
hers adopt a _ considerably| Whatwould friend Johnsonthink 
oe figure. Montalvan, above, of orders coming in like this? 
alluded to, asserts in his Fama; Anothercalculation Bouterwek 
Postuma (a work published in| goes into, as to the amount of 
honour of Lope de Vega, in six-|paper Lope used. He tells us, 
teen hundred and thirty-six, a|‘‘According to his own (Lope’s) 
few months only after the poet’s| testimony, he wrote onan average 
death) that he had written r:an-/jfive sheets per day; it has there- 
TkEN hundred plays, and rour|fore been computed that the 
hundred autos sacramentales!/number of shects which he com- 
This is the number also quoted: posed during his life must have 
by Lord Holland, in his Life ofjamounted to one hundred and 
Lope de Vega, published in eigh-|thirty-three thousand, two hun- 
teen hundred and six. dred and twenty-five.” This 
Bouterwek, in the volume of! computation, however, strikes us 
his Geschichte der Poesie und!as somewhat doubtful, inasmuch 
Beredsamkeit, which treats on/as it proceeds on the-supposition 
Spanish literature ( apeblence that Lope’s average of five sheets 
about eighteen hundred andiper diem extended throughout 
eight) surpasses even Montalvan|the whole seventy-three years of 
in his estimate of Lope de Vega's| his existence, commencing at his 
fecundity. He says that “ Lope| birth — when for a day or two, at 
de Vega required no more than |least, he would not do much, pre- 
four-and-twenty hours to write a/cocious though we know him to 
versified drama of three acts in'have been — and finishing with 
redondillas, interspersed with|his death. We should hardly 
sonnets, tercets, and octaves, and |think that Lope quite meant this 
from beginning toend abounding| when he laid down the average, 
in intrigues, prodigies, or in-|though really we feel so - 
teresting situations. This asto-|wildered amongst all these high 
nighing facility enabled him to/|figures, that we know not exactly 


In ‘present dramas, as in plays gone by, 
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what to think. We feel as if we 
were working out sums in astro- 
nomy, and calculating distances 
of stars, instead of reckoning a 
literary man’s productions. How- 
ever, come we at once to the last 
and total — right or wrong: 
outerwek says it is estimated, 
“that allowing for the deduction 
of a small portion of prose, Lope 
de Vega must have written up- 
wards of twenty-one million three 
hundred thousand verses.” 


Lord Holland also adopts this 
estimate, but, like all the rest of 
them, manages still to magnify 
it, even while he quotes. He tells 
us “twenty-one million three 
hundred thousand of his lines are 
said to be actually printed.” And 
yet we find Lope de Veya him- 
self, in the Eclogue to Claudio, 
one of his latest works, declaring 
that, large as is the quantity of 
his printed works, those which 
still remain unprinted are even 
yet more numerous. So, if we 
take Lord Holland's statement of 
the quantity actually printed, and 
remembering that the printed 
portion is not half of what Lope 
de Vega wrote altogether, — 


But no. We must refrain. We 
are getting once more into the 
high numbers, and we begin al- 
ready to feel giddy. So we must 
let Lord Holland, Bouterwek, 
Montalvan, and the rest, say 
what they please; we cannot 

ossibly keep pace with them, 

ut must needs content ourselves 
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Lope de Vega, after all, wrote 
on Ny fifteen hundred plays. 
or this quantity, however — 
marvellous, nay incredible, as it 
may scem — prety. conclusive 
evidence may be advanced. It 
would be tedious to enumerate 
all the facts which tend to prove 
it. ‘I'wo will sufiice. In the first 
lace, that number was given by 
octor Fernando Cardoso, the 
intimate friend of Lope de Vega, 
in the funeral speech he made 
over the poct’s grave. It is just 
possible, we grant, that on so 
solemn, and yet so exciting, an 
occasion as a funeral oration, the 
orator pared be induced to speak 
more highly of his friend depart- 
ed than, perhaps, strictest truth 
would warrant. Nay, we have 
heard it said, that even sculptur- 
ed epitaphs have been known, 
ere now, in some slight manner to 
exaggerate the merits of the 
dead. But figures will not stand 
this sort of thing. ‘There is a 
stern matter-of-fact principle 
about figures — an absence of all 
poetry, sympathy, or feeling — 
that at once ay ees anything 
like trifling with them. Orators 
may win men to anything, but 
figures know that two and two 
are four, and they will stick to it, 
say what you will. Therefore, 
however anxious the doctor may 
have been to make the most of 
his subject, he would hardly, we 
should say, have ventured on the 
hazardous experiment of “ cook- 
ing the accounts,” at a time when 
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with the very moderate figure we|his arithmetic could be imme- 
commenced with, and say that)diately set right by simple re- 
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ference to the files of play-bills. Pero si abora el numero infinito, 
Managers did keep some ac- De Jas fabulas comicas intento | 
counts, we suppose, even in those Mil y quinientas fabula admira. 


days. 
Sen less aotely could Lope de! Is our account of Lope de 
Vega himself in his own lifetime|Vega’s labours yet suffiently 
have ventured on exaggeration miraculous? Shall we now leave 
in this matter, and so we feel we;him with his fifteen hundred 
must, at least, place some re-|plays, and other works, content 
liance on the statements he, from|to let our renders wonder that he 
time to time, put out of his own|did so much? Or shall we risk 
progress. He was in the habit of| their incredulity by telling them 
publishing at various periods, in|that he did more? We feel half 
the prefaces to his new works,!tempted to go on, and in a brief 
either a list or an account of the| sketch of some of his adventures 
number of his plays then written.;and occupations to show how 
Accordingly , we find the figure|much of his life, of little more 
regularly advancing from the!than threescore years and ten, 
year sixteen hundred and three,;must have been taken up by 
when, in the prologue to his Pele-|other matters than this mighty 
grino, he gives a catalogue ofimass of literary work. For Lope 

ree hundred and thirty-scven|de Vega was a soldier, a secre- 





plays; to the list contained in his;tary, an alchemist, a priest; he 
Arte Nuevo de hacer Comedias, | married twice, and had a family; 
published in sixteen hundred and she studied and became proficient 
nine, when they amounted to;in the Latin, Italian, French, and 
four hundred and eighty-three;|Portuguese tongues, and yet 
to that given with a new volume /|found time to write his fifteen 

of his plays, in sixteen hundred | hundred plays! 
and eens when they had; Our readers may suppose he 
reached the number of cight) was not long about anything he 
hundred; to a list of nine hun-|took inhand. In fact, if we be- 
dred plays, in the year sixteen|lieve his friend, Montalvan, he 
hundred and twenty; to one of;began at once as he intended to 
a thousand and scventy in the; go on — almost we may say from 
ear sixtecn hundred and twenty-|his cradic. We are told that he 
ve; and, lastly, in his Eclogue|understood Latin at the ripe age 
to Claudio (sixteen hundred and jof five; and also, much about 
thirty), he says: “But if Icome|the same time commenced com- 
now tell you of the infinite | posing Spanish verses, which he 
number of comic fables, you will | dictated to his playfellows to 
be astonished to hear that I have; write down for him — for he be- 
composed fifteen hundred.” came an author before he had 
learned to write. He sold his 
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verses too (the clever dog!) for|when in the midst of crucibles, 


toys and sweetmeats. 


How rare-;furnaces, and alembics. 


if any 


ly do we find the genius and the|one could have found out the 


man of business thus combined! 
Between eleven and twelve years 


and secret, it would surely 
ave been Lope de Vega. He 


of age, he himself informs us, in|didn't; so we must needs suppose 


his 
(Arte Nuevo de hacer Comedias), 
he had written several pctites 
comédies, in the antique Spanish 
form of four short acts. At four- 
teen years of age (Anno Domini 
fifteen hundred and seventy-six) 
he ran away from college to sce 
the world; and, in the following 
year, entered the army, serving 

oth in Portugal and in Africa, 
under the Marquis of Santa Cruz. 
The next year he came home 
again, and engaged himself as 
page and secretary to the Bishop 
of Avila, working away, of course, 
at his poetry all the while, as 
none but Lope de Vega or a 
steam-engine could work, and 
producing, amongst various other 
things, a pastoral comedy in three 
acts, called La Pastoral de Ja- 
cinto, the author-soldicr-secre- 
tary being then sixteen years of 
age! Sent by his patron, the 
bishop, to the university of 
Aleald, he went to work at the 
solid fare of philosophy, theo- 
logy, and mathematics, taking at 
the same time, by way of a relish, 
the Italian, ortuguese and 
French languages. ut even all 
this was insufficient for his vora- 
cious appetite. So— to carry out 
the simile — he flew to the occult 
sciences, as to a lump of bread 
and cheese to finish up with. 
And now he was never happy but 

Household Words. XXXII. 


ew Art of Dramatic Writing |the alchemists were labouring 


under a mistake. 

Next, Lope de Vega fell in love. 
Some say with one lady; some 
say with two. We should incline 
to think the latter — one at a 
time could hardly be cnough for 
him. He didn’t marry them, nor 
either of them. Some time after- 
wards, thinking it time to settle 
down in life, he made his mind up 
to become a priest. He under- 
went the necessary preparations, 
and was on the very eve of being 
ordained, when he fell in love 
again. The church and priestly 
vows wore no more to be thought 
of. He marricd. This was in 
fifteen hundred and eighty-four. 
Scarcely was he married, how- 
ever, than — just by way of a 
change — he got into prison, 
owing toaducl. He escaped, of 
course; it was not likely he could 
wait until his time of imprison- 
ment was over. Ile went to 
Valencia, remained there some 
time writing, until upon the death 
of his wife he flew once more to 
battle, for excitement, and em- 
barked on board the Invincible 
Armada, which Philip the Second 
was then fitting out to invade 
the English coasts. The Invin- 
cible Armada being thoroughly 
destroyed, ope next visited 
Italy, spending some years in 
Naples, Parina, and Milan. Re- 
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turning once more to Madrid, he 
married again, and by his second 
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friend Montalvan were applied 
to, and they agreed to compose 


wife was soon made a happy fa-|a joint comedy as fast as possible. 


ther. 


It was the Tercera Orden de San 


Now he was writing in earnest| Francisco, and is the very one in 
for the silage, poverty and him-|which Arias acted the part of the 


self, as he tells us, ‘‘ having enter-|/Saint (we be 


the pardon of 


ed into partnership as traders/leading tragedians now living — 


in verses; 
portion of his plays were 
duction of this trading 


e pro- 
firm 


and avery large pro-|the criticism is Montalvan’'s, not 


our own) more naturally than 
was ever witnessed on the stage. 


during the tranquil years of his|The first act fell to Lope’s lot, 


second marriage. 


e lost his| 


the second to Montalvan’s. 


second wife in the year sixteen;'These were despatched in two 
hundred and seven, some sixteen|days, and the third act was to be 


years after he had married her, 
and then he joined the Inquisi- 
tion, and finally became a priest. 

His priestly dutics were nu- 


divided equally between the two 
authors, each doing eight leaves. 
Montalvan went home at night, 
and being well aware that he 


merous, but even yet he managed jcould not equal Lope in the 
to find time for the theatre, andj execution, he thought (misguided 
the very year that he was made/|Montalvan!) that he would try 
@ priest (sixteen hundred andjand beat him in the despatch of 


nine) he wrote his Arte Nuecvo'the business. 


de hacer Comedias, and we would 


For this purpose 
he got up at two o’clock in the 


rather not venture upon saying/morning, and managed to com- 


how many plays. 
But we are not writing the life 
of Lope de Vega. We have al- 


plete his portion of the act by 
eleven. Montalvan then went out 
— not a little proud of what he ’d 


ready gone at. a much greater/done, no doubt — to look for 


length than we intended into the 
story of his travels and adven- 
tures. One more short anecdote 


Lope. He found him in his 
garden, very deeply occupied 
with an orange-tree that had 


in illustration of the wonderful|been frost-bitten in the night. 
rapidity of Lope’s pen, and we, What! not at work? Montalvan 


have done. 
talvan. 


We find it in Mon-|doubtless thought he’d got him 


now! He asked him how he had 


The writer for the theatre at/got on with his task, when Lope 


Madrid was at one time at such 
a loss for comedies that the doors 
of the Theatre de la Cruz were 
shut; but as it was in the Carni- 
val, he was extremely anxious on 
_ the subject, so Lope and his 


answered, 

“JT set about it at five; but I 
finished the act an hour ago; 
took a bit of ham for breakfast, 
wrote an epistle of fifty triplets; 
and have watered the whole of 
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the garden, which has notalittle/in the sizes, the shapes, the 
fatigued me.” patterns, and the colours, by 
Then, taking out the papers,| virtue of whichthey may be made 
he read to his collaborateur the|to signify different things and to 
eight leaves and the triplets, ““alconyey different intelligence. 
circumstance,” Montalvan adds, | The terms flag, pendant, ensign, 
“that would have astonished me, | jack, colours, have different con- 
had I not known the fertility of} ventional meanings in the lan- 
his genius, and the dominion he|guage of soldicra and sailors. 
had over the rhymes of our lan-|}A military man seldum applies 
guage.” the word flag, except to the small 
Well might it have astonished] flags attached to baggage- 
him, indeed! It would have sur-| wagons, to distinguish them one 
prised us, if anything could. But|/from another. What the world 
then it can’t — at least when it] usually calls a soldier's flag, he 
relates to Lope de Vega. calls his colours; and of these 
And now, out of all the/there are many kinds, as camp- 
astounding number of his works,|colours, field-colours, guard- 
how many are there that are cver| colours. 
heard of now? Lord Holland| We must, however, follow a 
mentioned nine that were still|flect out upon the ocean to ap- 
played in his time. More, many|preciate the true value of red, 
more than these are read. But! white, and blue — the true signi- 
yet how small a portion of the/ficance of any bright colours. 
mighty whole! As to national colours, on land, 
oor Johnson! Your collected!it matters little what they are. 
works must form a very much(If our allied friends the French 
more bulky volume, _before|choose to adopt the red, white, 
you ’ve any right to grumble. and blue — be it so; and if we 
oe would hang outred, white, and 
blue in their honour — be it so. 
Optical philosophers tell us that 
Tue flags of all nations are all! red, yellow,and blue are comple- 
primarily associated with the|mentary each to the other two; 
army and navy, the troops of|and if we choose to change vowel 
soldiers and the fleets of ships. 
They are signals, however much 
they may afterwards become/|to France — be it so. 
trophies of honour and gallantry.; The naval value of brightly- 
Each nation manages to have: coloured flags may be understood 
such flags as may be readily dis-; when we consider the relation 
tinguished from those of other; which the various ships of a fleet 
nations: and among those of any|bear to cach other. <A fleet 
one nation a wide diversity exists; being at sea, the captains must 
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e into voweli, and hang out red, 
white, and blue as complimentary 
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all receive orders from one 
fountain-head — the admiral in 
command. This admiral has no 
messengers, no aides-de-camp,| 
who can rattle off in a fewminutes | 
to convey orders; he is on board | 
one of the ships, far distant, 
perhaps, from many others, with | 
an intervening sca so rough that; 
no small messenger- boats could 
live in it. But, although circum- 
stances arc against any such 





mode of communication, visible} conventional meanin 


signals are available with con- 
siderable advantage. The ships 
being all on one general level, 
each is visible from all the 
others, except under some special 
circumstances; and the captains 
manage, at any rate, that each 
ship shall be in view of the ad- 
miral’s ship. 

Here, at once, comes before 
us the value of red, white, and 
blue — signals made by means of 
colours — a chromatic language. 
James the Second has the re- 
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one system, the signal is known 
at once to express a definite 
order, or to convey a definite 
piece of information, according 
to a code of rules previously 
learned in a book. In the other 
system, any particular signal 
relates only to a particular 
number; and the meaning of this 
number can only be known to 
those who have access to a par- 
ticular hook, wherein certain 
gs of num- 
bers are set down. Some of the 
orders are given and sentences 
transmitted, by the former me- 
thod, referring to manoeuvres 
which are not required to be kept 
secret, and which are understood 
by most officers and experienced 
seamen; but the rest are of the 
other class. A signal officer may 
tell his captain that the admiral 
exhibits a particular number as 
a signal, but it does not follow 
that that officer knows the 
meaning of the number. There 


putation of first embodying into;is a cipher — a code of signals 


a code a system of signals made 
by coloured flags. 
was done in a piecemeal manner 
before his time, but he rendered 
the useful service of bringing it 
into form, and the cxisting 
ban ges is only an extension of 
that which he devised. Itis be- 
lieved that at the Battle of the 
Hogue the code of signals was 
first used in its complete form 
to convey both suling and 
fighting instructions. ‘There are| 
two different principles on which | 
signals, whether of sounds or! 
colours, may be conveyed. In| 


adopted by the Admiralty — 


The thing; which is made known to few or 


iar of the officers, according 
to the exigencies of the case. 
Hence there have been many 
codes of signals proposed by 
inventors, each of whom claims 
to haveattained greater simplicity 
and comprehensiveness than any 
of the others. Wee have one now 
before us,in which the author, by 
combining various small flags in 
various ways, contrives to ex- 
press nearly sixteen hundred 
words and sentences, such as are 
likely to be most useful at sea. 
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One combination, for instance,: forming the grand fleet. Now, 
expresses bricks, another pota- the colour and positionof certain 
toes, another cannon- balls; flags assist in distinguishing 
seven little flags, particularly these squadrons and divisions 
disposed, convey the information: one from another. Admirals 
= Weather has been variable,:are flag-officers; captains are 
_with rain and dry weather, at the not. ‘The rank of every admiral 
lace I came from; while eight.is denoted by the colour and 
ittle flags, under a certain arran-! position of his flag; and thus the 
gement, seem to have the mag- flags indicate both the divisions 
niloquent power of Lord Bur-'of the fleet and the admirals who 
leigh’s shake of the head, for they! command those divisions. 
imply — Try to pick up some-| The red, white, and blue, as 
thing floating in my wake,though the admiral’s honorary colours, 
ou should be obliged to yaw a'are thus distributed. There are, 
ittle out of your course. The'in the first place, three ranks or 
flags differ in size, shape, colour,' gradations of these officers — 
attern, and arrangement; and.admirali being the highest, vice- 
it thus arises that so many dif-‘admiral the next, and rear-ad- 
ferent combinations may bemadce imniral the lowest. In each grade, 
by a few flags. Every ship takes'too, there are three degrees 
out a number of little flags for: named after the red, white, an 
signals, whatever may be the blue, respectively. Thus there 
code by which those signals are nine kinds of admirala — 
receive interpretation. The.three times three; as there are 
British government, and pro-,nine divisions in a Iarge fleet, 
bably other governments in like: three times three. Each admiral, 
manner, have many flag signals|for the time being, belongs to 
which are not made publicly;some one of the nine classes in 
known. particular, and not to any of the 
The colours of ship signals are, others. An admiral is higher in 
connected in a curious way with;rank, and receives higher full- 
the arrangement of the ships in: pay and half-pay than a vice- 
a fieet. If the fleet be small, it admiral ora rear-admiral; anda 
is divided into three squadrons, ,vice-admiral is in like manner 
which — from certain arrange-;higher in rank and pay than a 
ments in the order of sailing —‘rexr-admiral. Every vice-ad- 
are called respectively the.miral has been a rear-admiral; 
centre, van, and rear squadrons;'and every admiral has been a 
but ifit be large, cach squadron: vice-admiral, and before that a 
is further grouped into three divi-:rear-admiral. ‘There are certain 
sions; insomuch that there may .matters of precedence connected 
be nine divisions, forming three with all this, of no small moment 
squadrons, and three squadrons'in the estimation of officers; 
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thus, an admiral stands on a level; By minute changes of arranging 
in dignity with a gencral; while|flags on different parts of a ship, 


a vice-admiral is equal only toa 
lieutenant-general, and arear-ad- 
miral only to a major- general. 
The lowest of the nine classes is 
rear-admiral of the blue. 

The manner in which an ad- 
miral hoists his flag denotes 
his rank. The standard, the 

orgeous flag of England, is 
foisted only when the sovereign 
is on board; the ewedged flag, 
figured with an anchor of hope, 
is especially indicative of the 
Board of Admiralty; one especial 
officer, called the admiral of the 
tleet; and the highest of all the 
admirals, hoists the Union flag, 
which was first adopted soon 
after the union of Scotland with 
England, and which contains the 
crosses of St. George, St. An- 
Grew, and St. Patrick. And ad- 
miral hangs out a red, a white, or 
a blue flag, according to his) 
designation, at the main-top of 
his ship; a vice-admiral hoists it! 
on the fore-top; while a rear-ad- 


[distance with dirty white, 


an admiral in command may 
denote an order addressed to the 
whole fleet, or to the whole of the 
division in one squadron, or to 
the whole of the ships in one di- 
vision, or to one single ship; 
while the colours and combina- 
tions of flags may convey the 
particulars of the order. In a 
great fleet, during action, certain 
look-out frigates are purposely 
left to watch the admiral's ship, 
to observe every signal, aud to 
transmit those signals to ships 
not in a favourable position to 
see them othcrwise. As the 
outermost ships of a fleet are 
often some miles distant from the 
innermost, the colours of the 
flags (if flag signals be used) are 
porpore so chosen as to remain 
visible through a great mass of 
atmosphere. Red, white, ycllow, 
and blue, are found to be the 
most conspicuous; but as yellow 
is apt to be confounded at a 
or 


miral shows colours onthemizen-|white with dirty yellow, three 
top. The position of the flagiare practically better than four; 
thus denotes his rank, while its | and thus we have a sound phi- 
colour denotes the squadron to) losophy for the use of red, white, 
which he belongs. and blue. If these three be too 

The red, white, and blue, even|few to ring the changes upon, 
without other colours, can ob-|then come all the varieties of 
viously convey a vast number of'stripes, spots, and checks, by 
definite bits of information. We/which red, white,and blue can be 
have just seen that they denote, | combined in the same flag. The 
simply as colours, three groups' present French red, white, and 
of admirals; while by the mast: blue is a good example of con- 
on which they are placed, the! spicuous effect produced by the 
precedence or dignity of the ad-! simplest possible combination of 
mirals in each group is indicated. | the three colours in the same flag. 
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Ourroyal standard has aground-'colours. There is a book of 
work, in some parts red and in! gencral signals, belonging to the 
others blue, with yellow or! Royal Navy, containing about a 
goles lions, and harps, and so!thousand ‘of the most general 
orth. Our Admiralty flag has| orders relating to action, sailing, 
a yellow anchor onared ground.!manceuvering, and other sea 
Our Union flag has a blue|movements; and yet there are 
ground, red rectangular stripes, | seldom more thanthree flags used 
and white diagonals. Our red|to express any one signal. Some 
and blue admiral’s flagsare plain.|signals depend more on the co- 
Many of the other English flags|lours of the flags than on their 
have a plain ground colour over| number or form; somemore espe- 
five-sixths of the surface, butwith|cially on their number; while 
a cross of stripes in one corner.|distant signals are often made 
So it is throughout most of the/with square and triangular flags, 
nations of Europe; the colours; without reference to their colours. 
on the naval flags are generally | Another book of signals contains 
red, white (or yellow), and blue.|/the vocabulary signals, each in- 
Even his holiness the Pope has/dicated by a combination of three 
one flag with a white lamb and a flage. The signals conveyed, or 
white cross on ared ground; and!symbols represented comprise 
another with a yellow St. Peter|the letters of the alphabet, and 
on a red idee . King Bomba|useful words and sentences re- 
has a Pleas ow griffin on a white| lating to military terms, geogra~- 
ground. Hamburgh has a white|phical terms, and the names of 
castle on a red ground. Venice|ships. 
has an amiable-looking yellow| Captain Marryat, many years 
lion on a red ground, holding alago, devised a set of symbols 
yellow sword in one paw, andalavailable for merchant ships, 
white book in another. Bremen|which has been adopted by 
has a sort of red and white! Liloyd’s, the Shipowners Society, 
chessboard, with six times nine/and other bodies. There are ten 
squares instead of eight times, flags, to indicate theten numerals, 
eight; and so on. Everywhereiand containing certain definite 
we find red, white, and blue, orjarrangements of the bright 
red, yellow, and blue; and we;colours. Combinations of three 
may be certain that something|or four of these indicate numbers 
betterthan mere freak determines|up to ten thousand. ‘There isa 
the selection of such colours asicode of signals, containing the 
signals. names of British men-of-war, 
e have before said that the|those of French men-of-war, 
disposition of the flags gives a/those of American men-of-war, 
large number of varieties to the|those of British merchant ships; 
meanings attached to the three/|the names of light-houses, head- 
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lands, ports, and harbours; a vo- 
eabulary of single words; and a 
list of sentences useful to seaman. 
The number altogether is prodi- 
gious, amounting, in one of the 
editions of the code,to more than 
forty thousand distinct signals; 
— and all due to the red, white 
(or yellow), and blue, taken in 
relation to number, and sizes, 
and shapes, and positions! 


ee 


THE CARVER’S COLLEGE. 
As evidence of the pitiable 


ignorance in whichalarge number 
of the inhabitants of this intelli- 
gent country are at present lan- 
guishing respecting the most es- 
sential branch of the social duties 
of life, the following harrowing 
eases have recently come to 
light: — 

A. B. is a married lady; age 
not given. Has been married five 

ears. Her husband has been 
in the habit, during that time, 
of giving dinner parties, to 
strengthen, as he says, his pro- 
fessional connections. Doesn't 
believe, for her part, that they 
ever did any good, and thinks 
balls much more likely. (Here 
the witness began to wander, and 
was brought back with difficult 
to the matter of investigation). 
During the whole of her married 
life has been compelled to carve 
at table in consequence of Mr. 
B.’s deplorable ignorance. Is in 
delicate health, and is advised 
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breakfast in her own apartment; 
but is compelled to descend 
every morning, to protect the 
symmetry of the ham from his 
all-maiming hands. Mr. B. is con- 
sidered a well-informed man, but 
cannot carve a fowl. Took 
what they call honours, she be- 
lieves, at college, but doesn’t 
know the difference between a 
mayonnaise and a marinade. Is 
of opinion that the government 
ought to do something in the 
matter, and is satisfied that the 
evilis of wide growth. 

C. D. is a young gentleman, 
aged twenty-four. Goes to dinner- 
eri sometimes, but oftener to 

alls. Can carve, of course; has 
done so frequently. Don’t mean 
to say he isa good carver. (This 
witness gave his evidence with 
considerable hesitation.) Can 
carve fowls at supper. Of course 
he can; he’s sure he can; has 
done so hundreds of times. Ad- 
mits that they had been previous- 
ly cut up and tied together with 
white satin ribbon. ell, then! 
carved them, in fact, by untying 
the ribbon. Has offered, at a 
dinner party, torelieve his hostess 
of a partridge. Hasn't done so 
often. On her declining, upon 
the plea of not wishing to trouble 
him, has not repeated the offer. 
Doesn't think he was bound to 
have done so. Can help potatoes, 
of course, but admits doubts 
about asparagus. Would use a 
spoon for both purposes. Thinks 
carving a bore, and ought always 
to be done at the sideboard. 


by her medical attendant to|(Here the witness became so rest~- 
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less, that any further examination 
was found impracticable.) 

In order to remedy the deplo- 
rable state of.social ignorance 
evinced by these and other equal- 
ly distressing cases it is proposed 
that a carvers college, ah cha 
by donations and annual sub- 
scriptions, be founded in acentral 
situation, and select classes open- 
ed for the instruction of adult 
pupils. 

The course will commence with 
instruction in the art of cutting 
bread, and will proceed, by easy 
stages, until the removal of the 
back-bone of a hare shall be to 
him, as Butler has it, 


No more difficult 
Than to a blackbird ‘t is to whistle. 


Arrangements might be made 
_ for securing a supply of jointed 
wooden fowls, practicable raised 
pies, and other culinary dummies 
upon which the first essays of the 
uninitiated might be made, at a 
trifling pecuniary out-lay. It 
might also be desirable toengage 
the services of some eminent com- 
parative anatomist, to deliver a 
course of lectures onthe structure 
of the lower orders of the animal 
world. 

As soon as the students shall 
have become theoretically ac- 
quainted with the ordinary duties 
of the table, arrangements might 
be made for apprenticing them, 
for limited periods, to some 
dining-room keeper of eminence, 
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perimentalising upon real rounds 
of beef and genuine legs of 
mutton, until they should have 
attained that self-confidence 
which is so necessary in a carver, 
and which practice alone can in- 
sure. It would be only just to the 
apprentice to provide specially 
in the indentures that he should 
not be required, under any cir- 
cumstances, to eat any of his own 
journeywork. As evidence of 
progress, it might be desirable to 
deposit, in the windows ‘of the 
society’s offices, two sirloins of 
beef, the one showing the carving 
capabilities of the student on his 
first joining the socicty, the other 
exhibiting his progress after six 
lessons. 

When, by theoretical instruc- 
tion, practical experience, and 
emulative excitement, the under- 

aduates shall have become so 

ar versed in the ordinary duties 
of the table as to know what gas- 
tronomy requires to be cut thick, 
and what thin; when they shall 
have learnt in which direction to 
obtain the best cut of venison, 
and how to divide the ribs from 
the shoulder in a forequarter of 
lamb; in short, when acquainted 
with the more ordinary and ele- 
mental branches of the art; itis 
proposed that select carving ré- 
unions should be held in the 
college hall, at which they should 
enjoy opportunities of sp ag 
their edeoitaeae: It might be wel 
that the neophytes should be re- 


with a view to afford them an _op-|quired, on these occasions, to cut 


of ac ae 


ortuni 
{nowle ge of the su 


@ practical|up large geese and fowl of mature 
ject by ex-| years, on small dishes, from very 
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low chairs, with knives of the|coun omen will be so well 
bluntest description. Mysterious| skilled in the art of carving, as to 
side-dishes might also be handed | be able to define ‘“‘joints in numer- 
round; which it should be their|/able in the smallest chick that 
duty to dispense with as much/jever broke the heart of a brood 
coolness as if they knew what/|hen,” and supply fourteen people 
they were made of; and they)|handsomely, from a single phea- 
should be expected to maintain/| sant, still retaining the leg for 


an easy, unembarrassed flow of| himself. 


small talk, even when in the 
agonies of dissecting a tough old 
ptarmigan. 

The course of study should 
conclude with a series of lectures 
on those refinements of the art, a 
knowledge of which is indispen- 
sable to the reputation of an ac- 
complished carver. During the 
course, observations would na- 
turally be directed to the pre- 
valence and character of second- 
day dishes, with a view to place 
the student in a position to detect 
at a glance whether a dish had 
ever done duty in any other 
shape. He would thus be en- 
abled to trace the mulligatawney 
soup of today back tothe curried 
chicken of yesterday, and again 
to the boiled fowl of the day be- 
fore. Some hints might likewise 
be given on physiognomy in con- 
nection with carving, by which 
the carver could be enabled to 
discriminate between the honour- 
ed guest, to whom it would be 
proper to offer the wing, from 
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TO THE SUN, AT LISBON. 


O sux! whose aniversal smile 
Brightens the various lands, 

From burning Egypt's fruitful Nile 
And Lybia’s desert sands — 


To where some frozen Lapland hut, 
Dingy, and cold, and low, 

Bids half its gleaming surface jut 
In light above the snow; 


I loved thee, as a careless child, 
Where English meadows spread 

Their cowslip biossoms sweet and wild 
By Thames’ translucent bed! 


Now, with a still and serious hope, 
I watch thy rays once more, 

And cast life’s anxious horoscope 
Upon a foreign shore. 


O sun! that beam‘d to Camten’s eyes 
Bright as thou dost to mine, 

That calmly ee shall set and rise, 
On life and death to shine. 


O sun! that many an eager heart 
With false hope hath beguiled, 
Deal gently with me, ere we part, 

And heal the alion's child! 


the victim who might, without) a stranger stands on Tagus’ banks, 


offence, be put off with the drum- 


stick. 

It is confidently believed that, 
by these means eda may yet 
arrive when ousands of our 


benighted countrymen 


And looks o‘er Tagus’ wave, 
Oh! shall we leave here joy and thanks, 
Or weep beside a grave? 


Dear rivers of my native land, 
Where paler sunshine gleams, 
On gour green margin shall we stand 


and! And laugh beside your strearhs; 
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Anil talk of foreign flowers and cllmes Lest when I on that glory faze, 
Whose glurious radiance shed Mine eyes through tears louvk out, 
Such pleasure o’er thesc travell’dtimes,— | Like one who sces with sore amaze 
Or shall we mourn our dead? And faint distrossful doubt, 
No anawer comes! Beyond the sea, The changed face of some falthieas friend, 
Beyond those azure skies, Who promised generous aid, 
A speck in God's eternity, Was trusted, tried, and in the end, 
Our unseen futare lies! The trembling hupe betray‘d. 


And not as one who braves Ilis will, 
(Which, murmur we or not, 
Must guide our onward course, and still 
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But with a deep, mysterious awe, FROM BUCHAREST TO KRAIOVA. 

I see that orb of light, F bl . 
Which first by His creative law ANoY an agreeable community 

Divided day from night; of eines playing at civilisation, 
Which, looking down upon the earth and my reader will not have an 

With strong life-teeming rays, erroneous idea of Bucharest. 
Compels the diamond's star-like birth, (Life is nowhere so free from vain 

The red gold’s sultry blaze; restraints and troublesome for- 
Or bids some gentle fragile flower malities. There are no grave 

Burst from its calyx cold, worshipful persons about, to 


To bloom, like man, Ita little hour, 


Then sink beneath the mould. shame merry folks into being 


staid and serious. A true Wal- 


O sun! thou cherlisher of life ° . * 
Thou opposite of death, — rr Tpies- jooks life eee aS 
Dissolver of the frost-bound strife the business o e. is may 
That seals up Nature’s breath! be varied now and then by 
Narse of the poor man's orphan'd brood, dancing, gambling, and official 
God of the harveat fielas, peculation; but these are merely 
See ee Se casual diversions, and the true- 
i eral bred Wallachian returns to the 
ee reror fies the ery pr | first occupation with a quickened 

rom winter's juoylesa reign; . eos 
Awakener from inuurnful dreams | sense of en Oy ment. He is indeed 
To sound and sense again. a political intriguer by nature; 


but, after all, politics are merely 


They fable of the pleasant things; — an amusement to him, and he 


To bear our loved to thee, 


The great ships spread their strong white ' would give _ Up the s emeés of 

a wings, meee : half a hfe-time for the smile of 

eo BnGcW OSE Ine sees some bedizened old coquette of 

And daily in thy: heavenly glow | forty-nine. He is not ambitious; 

ur sick a : ; i . 

Saline haga =the of anxious bobeart et pr iagarpll eects = adteatace 
nd sigh, “* Not yet — not yot!" 1 7 - . : if ; 

which it gives him over his rivals 

oO ane us ioe Gecaiculne ay mine jin love affairs, and over the 

Emblem of God's great glory shine, | neighbours who desire to rob 


And His all-pitying eye; jhim in some way — ae most of 
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them do. Every Wallachian|the head of a troop of irregular 
nobleman believes devoutly that} cavalry, placing his trust in eau 
he has aright to hold some public}de Cologne and cambric hand- 
office, at least once during his; kerchiefs, or waltzing with a six- 
life, to divorce his wife when he| dandy power fifty times round a 
leases, and to outwit his neigh-| room which he could clear from 
our. He would bear the utmost] one end to the other at a single 
extreme of want an overty|bound. But conversation, how- 
however rather than follow any|ever carefully subdued, breaks 
trade. Recently the prejudice| out now and then in strange fiery 
‘entertained among the nobility|sallies. There is a racy, fine- 
against the learned professions, | flavoured smack aboutit, which 
is happily anol ene away. Itake|speaks of keen wits and hearty 
it, they consented to be instruct-|animal enjoyment in the midst 
ed by the Greeks in this respect;!of the most artificial scencs. 
so it is pleasant to add that the | Extraordinary intfmacies exist 
po minister — or, it would!among them. Friends are fond 
e more correct to say, director|of calling each other by some 
— of the interior, was a doctor of|/pungent nickname that would 
medicine, and that by far the/torture the ears of a used-up 
eatest man in the country,|gentleman of the West: a nick- 
ved long in exile on the honor-|name usually derived from some 
able earnings of a small pro-|odd act of roguery, which has of 
fessorship in Moldavia. course been found out. They 
know no race of men more|walk into each other’s houses 
winning and interesting than the|unannounced. They stay as long 
Roumans, or of conduct more jas they please, joining in the 
thoroughly objectionable. The;meals and occupations of the 
men are mostly slight, dark,/family, and talking, or 
gipsy-looking fellows, with keen, ! singing eternally. ‘lhey are al- 
restless eyes. They are as active|ways combining and arranging 
as wild men. They are almost: practical jokes of an elsewhere 
as strong and fearless as their'unheard-of nature. The ladies 
old Dacian fore-fathers. But!enter keenly into this sport, and 
they consider it the height ofjdistinguish themselves in it. 
fashion and good taste to affect gentleman of the French nation 
an exaggerated effeminacy of jwho was visiting, not long ago, 
demeanour and habits. Itis de-|at the house of a great Boyard 
lightful to see some wellknit: was delighted at the attentions of 
gentleman, with a sweeping'a lady who formed one of the 
moustache six or seven inches company. Before the evening 
long, a nervous frame, and the;was over she implored him to 
glance of a hawk, whose right'write to her. The enraptured 
place would undoubtedly be at;Gaul complied; and, on going 
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out to dinner on the following!morrow morning, and the least 


day, learned to 
his letter was the general t 
of conversation in polite society, 


and had been handed about by|parted about his business. 


his fair friend to all her ac- 
quaintances. 

Two other stories are worthy 
of the Decameron. A lady 


high rank sent her confidential|Her husband followed, 


his reagan that|you can do is to call and thank 
topic}me.” The lady went. The major 


locked the door and quietly oe 

n 
the course of the day there was 
an unceasing search made for 
the lost lady. She was traced to 


of|the house of the Russian major. 


and 


servant to pay her milliner’s bill.| asked for his wife. 


It amounted to one hundred and 


‘“Wife!” sneered the major, 


sixty ducats, or about eighty|“‘I have indeed a woman here 


pounds of our money. ‘The 
roguish servant dresse 
smartly and sought the milliner. 
She was one of the belles of the 
city. He made love to her; and, 
in earnest of his wealth and li- 
berality pressed the hundred and 
Rixty ducats into her eager hand. 
He became her accepted lover. 
A few days afterwards, the mil- 
liner saw him behind the carriage 
of one of her best customers; he 
let down the steps; the lady 
tripped in, and casually mention- 
ed the recent payment of her bill. 
The milliner blushed denial; the 
variet grinned; 


wind, and was considered one of 


the best jokes of the season by 
all parties. 

The Wallachians, however, 
sometimes meet their masters in 
practical joking. 


major made fierce love to a Wal-/rule. 
lachian lady noted for gambling|government have 


and gallantries. 
*“] want three thousand du- 
cats,” said the lady pleasantly. 


the story gotia card-s 


somewhere, but she is my slave. 


himself|I have bought her for three thou- 


sand ducats. Ifshe is your wife, 
pay me back the ducats and you 
shall have her.” 

The excceding wit of this jest 
supplied laughter among all 
classes for months, and the 
major became one of the most 
popular men in the country 
such things seem incredible, yet 
such things are. . 

It is odd to hobanob across 
the table with a man in diamond 
studs who has just committed a 
burglary; to exchange jests with 

harper; and to look 
round on a company of well- 
dressed ladies, who are each and 
all the subject of some astound- 
ing history. 

The state of Wallachia is a 


wees 


‘ A Russian;fine example of Turco-Ruasian 


The principles of despotic 
been here 
2ushed just as far as they will go. 
Phis is the result: — You cannot 
extinguish men’s minds beta 

y 


‘‘ Here they are," answered the/but you can most thorough 


major with great politeness, 
“but I shall be at home to- 


pervert them. The Wallachians 


were made by nature a shrewd, 
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active, energetic people. They 
were formed to be a race of hardy 
agriculturists, and keen adven- 
turous traders. But, 

“ Alas!” said a Boyard, mourn- 
fully, to me, “‘we have never 
known ten years of quiet and 
peace for centuries.” 

Their prosperity by no means 
agreed with the immediate de- 
signs of Russia. They were 
looked upon by the Turks as 
aliens and unbelievers. The 
Austrians eyed them with the 
lust of conquest. They were 
made the battle-ground of the 
endless wars between the Czar 
and the Sultan. In their most 
halcyon days they received the 
melancholy name of the Peru of 
the Greeks. They were plun- 
dered by every party in turn. 
After supporting for months the 
harassing burthen of a Russian 
army, down swept the Turks 
upon them. Then came a4 venal 

ospodar, 
hungry sycophants; till public 
virtue and private worth were 
ash and stricken down. 

uch also might have -been the 


-_ 


doom ete ak upon the whole of|caprice of oue man. 
em 


the Turkis ire, had Russia 
been able to effect the conquest 


of Constantinople. 
What if peace had been only 
another name for Russian 


triumph? The imagination posi- 
tively refuses to grasp the scene 
of unspeakable horrors which 
would have ensued. It is not so 
much despotism that dismays us; 
the government of a wise despot 
has often been mild and kindly, 
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but Russian despotism is diaboli- 
cal. It degrades God’s image — 
the very nature and the soul of 
man. This is not a mere figure of 
speech; it is not an ungenerous 
and illiberal sneer at Russia, be- 
cause we are at war with her; it 
is merely a plain, indisputable 
fact. The countries under Rus- 
sian sway are unquestionably 
the worst and most immoral 
countries in the world. Every- 
thing is in the hands of anobility, 
gay and brilliant indeed, but 
most entirely unprincipled. The 
commonalty, the great mass of 
the people, not only groan under 
insufferable tyranny and hard- 
ships, blows, scourgings, un- 
utterable wrongs; but they are 
forbidden to exercise the intellect 
and powers which God has given 
them, and they are substantially 
cut off from the great family of 
mankind. 

And how has all this ended? 


with his tribe of} Russian despots have carried out 


their theory of government to the 
full; for several generations, the 
vast empire of Kussia has been 
swayed altogether by the will or 
It has been, 
as a French writer wittily ob- 
served, an absolutism tempered 
by assassination. What has been 
the result? The wily secresy of 
her councils has been confound- 
ed; the boasted might of her 
armies has melted away; the 
czars have denied their subjects 
all right to inquire into grie- 
vances, and the government has 
been cheated in every con- 
ceivable manner acgordingly. 
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The object she has laboured to/an Armenian banker or two, and 
attain so long eludes her grasp|a few professional Greek gaming- 
as she stretches out her hand to|table cheats, who have been just 
seize it; and the power she has|ordered out of the country, and 
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built oP by fraud, cunning, and are going to and sneak across 
manifold oppressions, has been/|the frontier with their gains and 
contemptuously disputed and|news to Russia. The officiating 


pushed down when it threatened 
to become mischievous. The 
disciplined slaves who man her 
armies have never dared to look 
a host of knights and freemen 
fairly in the face; and the tricks 
of her boasted diplomacy have 
been indignantly unveiled, de- 
fied, and despised. 

To return to Bucharest. 
Austrians swarm overthe country, 
and every hour brings the tra- 
velling carriage of some general 
officer thundering in fromVienna; 
ora white-coated regiment, travel- 
stained and way-sore, piping and 
taboring down the broken streets 
of the Wallachian capital, Wal- 
lachia is beginning to look almost 
as Austrian as poor Hungary. 
There are Austrian hotels, Aus- 
trian soldiers, Austrian carriages, 
everywhere. 

There is no getting away from 
Bucharest without a great many 
formalities; a passport must be 
issued, signed and countersigned. 
Iam obliged to spend the whole 
day about it. owards three 
o’clock in the afternoon I find 
se Acie at the Austrian police- 
o 


ce; it is filled with a rabble|I 


rout of Jew pedlars, Wallachian 
fonts setting out to study at 

aris, sly sharp-nosed men who 
seem always prowling aboutthese 
countries (probably for no good) 


chief functionary is an Austrian 
sergeant of infantry; he has the 
slight disadvantage of not being 
able to read; he cannot also con- 
ceive it possible that a gentleman 
should come about his own pass- 
port, when he might send hie ser- 
vant. The attraction which even 
an Austrian police-office may 


The| possess for a student of manners 


never enters into his head; he 
therefore leaves me for half-an- 
hour perfectly unnoticed, and at 
last turns to me with an abrupt 
grunt, and holds out his hand. 

take off my hat with all the re- 
spect due to an imperial royal 
apostolic sergeant of infantry, 
and give him my passport ready 
opened. I am awure that an im- 
perial royal apostolic sergeant of 
infan is a person to be conci- . 
liated; I address him, therefore, 
with proper reverence. He asks 
who and whatI am, as if he were 
discharging an imperial royal 
apostolic blunderbuss at my head; 
I venture to refer him to my pass- 
port; he is holding it, however, 
upside down, and repeats his in- 
terrogatory in a voice of thunder. 
am taken aback at these pro- 
ceedings, and before I can reply 
he has doubled up the passport, 
and thrust it into my hand; he 
will have nothing more to do with 
me; Irun a narrow risk of being 
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bund! d neck and crop out of the|scud about 
office. Fortunately, I am accom-| errands. 

panied by one of the gentlemen| They are concluded at last. I 
employed at her Majesty's con-|have been summoned in haste to 
sulate; he whispers something|England; there isno public car- 
into the ear of the imperial royal|riage for several days, so I have 
apostolic sergeant of infantry. In|been obliged to buy one; it has 
a moment his whole bearing and /|cost fifty pounds; Iam fortunate 
demeanour is altered. Iam Herr|in a lucky chance which enables 
Graff, Herr Graden. WillI walk|me to get it at the price. 

into the next room , and wait till} have been obliged to buy a large 
my passport is prepared? The|sheepskin coat for my servant, 
next room is more comfortable;/who would otherwise run a fair 
it has a fire, and the Herr Kanzlei-|chance of being frozen to death 
director (an imperial royal apo-| during the journey. I am obliged 
stolic superannuated captain of|to lay in a small stock of provi- 
course ), will be glad to see me.|sions, as I shall be able to get 
Oh, dear me! how I did blush/nothing to eat on the road, andI 
for Austria, and seem to walk on|may be snowed up. Lastly, I 
hot coals, as I slunk shrinking | have to pay my hotel-bill. My 
into the next room. mere |rooms — two small rooms on the 


on my parting 


honest, inoffensive nobody, who 
desires to travel — maybe on 
some useful errand — is stopped 
for the veriest trifle, or in any 
case subjected to the caprice of a 
hound; a gentleman, forsooth, 
has only to twirl his moustaches, 
and my poor friends have been 
taught to bow-down before him. 
Woe is me! it is a mighty fine 
thing to look at the drama of life 
in Austria from a private box; 
but it is a most fearful and shock- 
ing pomeon to be in the pit or the 
galleries. 


A heavy snow-storm is falling I 


J cannot see across the wey an 
the fur-clad coachman an b 


and indistinct, as I wra 
in an immense blac 


cloud 
myself 


entresol or semi-first-floor — are 
charged about six shillings a- 
day. The little carriage and pair 
which ,I have used for the last 
month (walking and visiting, or 
going out at night, being abso- 
utely impossible) has cost fifty 
golden ducats, which, with a 
gratuity to the coachman, makes 
about twenty-six pounds English 
money. I am consoled: an Au- 
strian general officer of my ac- 
uaintance pays sixty ducats, or 
thirty pounds, a month; the hire 
of these little carriages havin 
just doubled since the outbrea 
of the war. The few travelling 


risk | necessaries which I shall have to 
little horses of my carriage look} bu 


will also cost enormous 
rices, as the navigation of the 
anube is stopped, and every 


bearskin cloak (price twenty-|manufactured thing has to come 
yer ducats), and prepare to/joverland from Paris or Vienna, 
ah "s 
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The Wallachians manufacture 
nothing. Posting, I am told, is 
cheap; but I shall require four- 
teen horses. ten for my own car- 
riage, a Viennese chariot, and 
four for my courier. My posting 
expenses, therefore, will cost 
thirteen ducats, or say six pounds 
ten, between Bucharest and Kra- 
iova, a journey of twenty-four 
hours; and this despite a govern- 
ment order for horses, which will 
diminish the ordinary expense 
considerably. 

These little details will enable 
the reader to form some estimate 
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te 

neys in that small meiropolis. 
We went at a most cheerful pace, 
and the wheels hummed alon 

ithe frozen roads, and the feet o 

jthe alloping little horses seemed 
to clatter quite a pleasant tune. 
A courier preceded me in a post- 
cart (a sort of whecl-barrow) to 
order horses, so that they were 
always drawn out, ready har- 
nessed, as I galloned up, and 
we were seldom more than three 
or four minutes changing. In 
truth, the Waltllachian post- 
houses offer small temptations to 
delay a traveller. The peasantry 
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of the expense of travelling in 
these countries, and may make | 
him bless the invention of aa ph They look hke chimney- 
ways and steamboats. It is pro-|sweeps; and the scattered houses 
per to add, however, that I tra-{on the rondside are the foulest 
velled in great haste, and on a, blackest, poorest, smokiest, and 
sudden emergency. IfI had been!most uncomfortable I have be- 
able to wait a few days, 1 might:held. It should be added, how- 
have made my journey in a pub-iever, that the better villages do 
lic conveyance. I must have un-|/not lie on the roadside at all; and 
dergone, however, in so doing,!a wayfarer who fancies himself 
a mild species of martyrdom —| wandering on through an endless 
cold, hunger, delays, bad smells, ; uncultivated waste of moor and 
break-downs, interruptions, Aus-| bog, would be surprised to learn 
trian policemen, passport showing, | that, just out of his sight, glistens 
cross- questioning , annoyance,!many a pleasant homestead and 
and the very imminent danger ofi gay Boyard's house. We passed 
robbery. ersons who appear!(as weil as I remember) but one 
poor and insignificant in thesc'village of any importance be- 
countries have no chance; while tween Bucharest and Kraiova. It 
comfort and safety are only to be; swarmed with Austrian soldiers; 
purchased ata lavish expense. |but they seemed to keep alto- 

The journey betweenBucharest gether apart from the imbabi- 
and Kraiova was pleasantenough.'tants, and to loiter about the 
I found the atmosphere muchjstreets disconsolate enough; 
clearer in the country than at Bu-' poking their walking-sticks into 
charest; although there are no puddles, and _ philosophically 
-coal smoke or tall cloudy chim-)|chewing the mouthpieces of their 
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are, I think, without exception, 
the dirtiest race of people I ever 
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cigar-holders. Let the men in 
possession of a neighbour's house 
put as bold a face as they will 
upon matters, there 1s an uncom- 
fortable feeling in it, after all. 
The very servants look askant 
at them as if there was something 
uncanny in the business. In 
short, [I hardly knew which to 
pity most: the Austrian army of 
occupation, or the people whom 
their necessities and exactions so 
sorely oppress. 





OLD SCANDINAVIAN 
HEROES. 


Srrainnuouw, theSwedish histo- 
rian, presents a portraiture of the 
old Scandinavian heroes, so dif- 
ferent in some respects from that 
which we are accustomed to as- 
sociate with “‘ the bloody Danes,” 
as to render it well worthy of our 
attention. More particularly when 
we remember that it is to these 
old Scandinavians that we owe a 
portion of our own national cha- 
racter — perhaps some of its 
stronger elements — its indomi- 
table will, its persevcrance, and, 
above all, its courage and love of 
adventure. So far we are proud 
to acknowledge inhcrited quali- 
ties from these fearless and stern 
northmen. 

Strinnholm says: Belief in the 
better nature of humanity, or 
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cease, or reconciliation to take 
place, in consequence of a man 
referring his cause to his adver- 
sary, and leaving it to him to 
decide upon the terms of peace, 
and the compensation or fine 
which he demanded or was him- 
self inclined to offer. The same 
noble sentiment expressed b 
this manly confidence in eac 
other’s justice evinced itselfin all 
other circumstances of life. Out of 
many incidents given by Strinn- 
holm to prove this, we select the 
following: 

An Icelander named Thorsten 
Fagre killed one of his country- 
men named Einer, who had be- 
haved towards him in a faithless 
manner. The father of Einer, 
supported by onc Thorgils, de- 
termined to avenge the death of 
his son. Thorgils, however, fell 
in the conflict; Thorsten Fagre 
escaped, but was declared outlaw 
by the Ting. Nevertheless, after 
five years he returned, went to 
the father of Thorgils, and laid 
his head upon his knee, which 
was a symbolical mode of ex- 
pressing that he placcd his life 
in his hands. 

‘¢] will not strike off thy head,” 
said the old man. “It is better 
where it is. But thou shalt 
manage my estates during my 
pleasure.” ; 

AnotherIcelander, named Gisle 
Illugeson, went from Iceland to 


faith in human virtue, was one of| Norway in pursuit of Giafald, the 
the press and beautiful features} murderer of his father, who was 
which distinguished the old nor-|at that time one of the herdsmen 


th 


character. It was with them] of Kin 


Magnus Barfot, with 


gale PONE thing for quarrels to| whom he was a great favourite. 
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One day, when the king was tra-|a red and brown striped cloak, 
velling on the road to Nidaros/lined with grey fur, hurried away. 
with a considerable number of|In a moment all the Icelanders 


attendants, among whom was 
Giafald, Gisle, seizing a favour- 
able moment, rushed forward 
and gave him his death-blow. 
This was a most scrious offence. 
Gisle was seized, put in fetters, 
and cast into prison. At that 
time, three ships of Iceland la 
in Nidaros harbour, one of whic 
was commanded by Teit, the son 
of Bishop Gissur; and the num- 
ber of Icelanders residing in the 
city was about three hundred. 
These met together to take into 
consideration what was best to 
be done; but they could not 
agree among themselves until 
Teit took up the matter and ad- 
dressed thein thus: 

“It would not be any honour 
to us if our countryman and bold 
foster-brother should be killed; 
but we all know the unccrtainty 
of meddling in such matters, and 
putting life and property in 
danger; nevertheless, my advice 
is, that we go to the Ting, and 
there, as men who are not afraid 
of our lives, whether we sink or 
swim, bring forward our business 
by aforeman.” All replied that 
they agreed to his words, and 
chose him as foreman; after 
which they went to the bath. 
In the meantime, most of these 
proceedings were carried to the 
Ting. On hearing this, Teit 
hastened out of the bath-house 
in merely his shirt and linen 
breeches, with a gold band round 
his brows; and, throwing on 


had assembled, and, rushing off 
to the prison to be beforehand 
with the Ting's people, broke 
open the prison doors, fetched 
out Gisle, knocked off his fetters, 
and placing him in the midst 
of them, hurried him off to the 
court. 

When the Ting had assembled, 
anda Sree deal had been said on 
the subject — one party urgentl 
pleading the cause of the crimi- 
nal, and the other as urgently 
demanding the most severe 
punishment for his unheard-of 
offence — Gisle himself came 
forward and prayed permission 
to say a few words. The king 
granted this permission, and he 
said: “I will begin from the time 
of my father’s murder, which 
Giafald committed when 1 was 
six years old, and my brother 
Thormod nine. We were both 
together when our father was 
murdered. Giafald said that 
we two brothers ought also to 
be killed; and, sir, itis almosta 
shame to tellit, but 1 cried.” 

‘Thou hast gained some 
courage since then,” interrupted 
the king. 

“] will not deny,” continued 
Gisle, ‘“‘that I have for a lon 
time had my eye on Giafald wit 
hostile intentions. ‘I'wice was 
the occasion favourable to me; 
but in the one case I was pre- 
vented by regard to the church, 
and in the second by the evening 
bell. Ihave made a song about 
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you, king, which I should like|footpath which turned off from 


you to hear.’ 

“Sing it and welcome,” said 
the king. 

Gisle repeated the songrapidly. 
After that he turned to Teit, and 
said: 

**' You haveshown much courage 
on my account; but I will no 
longer place 
I' submit myself to the king’s 
power, and offer him my head.” 

He laid aside his weapon, 


ou in danger.|much broader than any 





the main road, and led into the 
depth of the forest. After follow- 
ing this path for some time he 
arrived at_a large, well-built 
cottage. He found it to contain 
large coffers and great store of 
goods. The bed which stood 
there was so much larger and so 
which 
Thorsten had seen before, that 
he thought to himself the man for 
whom it was intended must be 


crossed the Tingcourt, and placed | very large and tall indeed. Hand- 
his head upon the king’s knee,/some coverlets were thrown over 
with these words: “Do what you!the bed; and the table, which 
like with my head. I shall thank! stood in the room, was spread 


you if you forgive me, andmakej,with a clean cloth, on which 


me useful in any way you may 
think fitting.” 

To this the king replied: 
“Keep thy head; and sit down 


at the table in Giafald’s place. /jlarge, 


His fare and his wages shall be 
thine, and thou shalt do his 
service,” 

The same confidence in the 
noble humanity of his enemy 





were placed excellent meat and 
good drink. 

Towards evening a loud noise 
was heard outside, and a tall, 
and very good-looking 
man entered, kindled the fire, 
washed himself, dried himself on 
a clean towel, and sat down to 
eat and drink, and then went 
to rest. 


was shown by the Norwegian| Thorsten — who had _ con- 
Thorsten, son of Ketill Raumur, | cealed himself behind some large 
when only eighteen years of age.|packages, and who had silently 
The incident is well worthy of; watched the man’s proceedings 
record, if it were only for the|— stepped softly forth as soon 
curious picture of life and man-!as he was soundly asleep; and, 
ners which it presents: — takin up his own sword smote 

The forest between Raumsdale'!it with all his strength into his 
and Uppland, in Norway, was'breast. The man started up 
infested by a formidable robber, ‘hastily, and, seizing ‘Thorsten 
who made the road unsafe for lifted him upon the bed, and laid 
travellers. Young Thorsten,who;,him between himself and the 
wished to distinguish himself by | wall. The man asked him his 
some brave action, went thither: parentage and name; on learning 
to put a stop to this mischief.|which he said, ‘‘ Least of all have 
lvancing on his way, he saw aj;I deserved this from thee or thy 
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father, for I never did either of|thou wilt become a happy man. 


you any harm. 


Thou hast been} And, when thou shalt 


ave sons 


too hasty, and I have been too|and sons’ sons, let not my name 


dilato 


; for I have intended for|die out; and the honour which 


some time to give up this way of|I expect by this means shall be 


life. It is in my power to let 
thee now either live or die, and, 
if I should treat thee as thou 
deservest, thou wouldst have no 
opportunity to tell of this our 
meeting. ut it may be that 
some good will come of it, and 
therefore I will spare thy life. 
I am called Jékul, and am the 
son of Ingemund Jarl of Gdta- 
land. According to the custom 
of high-born men, although in 
a mauner which may not contri- 
bute to my honour, I have 
endeavoured to acquire pro- 
perty; though I had even now 
determined to pursue this course 
no longer. And see now, if 
I should do a great kindness by 
granting to thee thy life, thou 
must go to my father. But 
endeavour, in the first place, to 
have a little private talk with my 
mother Vigdis. Tell her all that 
has happened; greet her most 
affectionately. from me, and 
beseech of her to obtain the 


an equivalent for the life which 
I give thee. Now, draw the 
sword from my breast, and thus 
shall our conversation come to 
an end!” 

Thorsten did as he was desired, 
and Jokul gave up the ghost. 

Thorsten now returned to his 
father’s house; and, one day he 
said to his father, that he would 
go to Gotaland to Ingemund Jarl 
as be had promised J6ékul. Ketill 
Raumur warned him of his danger, 
but Thorsten replied: 

‘“That which 1 have promised 
to Jékul I will perform, though it 
should cost me my life.” 

He sect off, therefore, to Gita- 
land, and arrived at the Jarl’s 
house early in the morning, when 
the Jarl, according to the custom 
of honourable men, was gone out 
to the chase. Thorsten with his 
attendants entered into the drink- 
ing room, and presently the wife 
of the Jarl came in, as was her 
wont, to see if anybody had arri- 


goodwill and the friendship of|ved. When she saw that there 


the Jarl for thee, so that he may 


‘hordis, in marriage. 
deliver this gold ring to my 
mother, as an undoubted token 
that I have sent thee. 


ive thee his daughter, my sister|whence they 
Thou must replied, that he had something 


were strangers, she asked them 
came. ‘Thorsten 


to, say to her privately. She bade 
him follow her to an inner room. 


And, if} When they were alone he said: 


my death should cause her great /|‘‘I bring thee the news of thy son 
sorrow, I hope nevertheless that|J6Okul’s murder.” 


she will 


pay more regard to my 
prayer t 


‘“‘ That is sorrowful news,” she 


an to thy deed; and/exclaimed. 


thus I feel a presentiment that; Thorstenthen related toher all 
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that had taken 
son and himself. 

“Thou must be a bold man,” 
said Vigdis. ‘‘ Nevertheless I be- 
lieve every word which thou hast 
told me; and, as Jikul gave thee 
thy life, it shall be my advice that 
thou still retain it; and for the 
sake of Jékul’s prayer I will pre- 
sent thy cause to the Jarl. In the 
meantime thou hadst better keep 
out of sight.” 

When the Jarl returned, Vigdis 
went to him and said: ; 

“JT have news for thee which 
concerns us both.” 

‘‘Ig it of the death of my son 
Jékul?” asked he. 

She acknowledged that it was. 

‘““He has not died of any sick- 
ness?” inquired the Jarl. 

‘Thou art right,” replied she. 
“He has been killed, and he 
showed the true spirit of a man 
in his last moments. He sparcd 
the life of his murderer, and has 
sent him hither into our charge, 
with an unquestionable token, 
and with the desire that thou wilt 
grant him peace and forgive his 
‘offence, however sore it be. 
Possibly, even, he might become 
a support for thee; for which 
reason thou wouldst make him 
thy son-in-law, and give him thy 
daughter in marriage. Such were 
Jékul’s wishes, who prayed that 
thou wouldst not leave his last 
desire unfulfilled. Tow faith- 
fully the man has kept his word 
may be seen by his leaving his 
own home to put himself in the 
power of his enemy. Behold here 
fhe token which Jékul has sent.” 


a bold speech. 
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lace between her| And with these words she drew 


forth the gold ring. 

The Jarl heaved a deep sigh, 
“Thou hast made 
‘Thou wishest 
that I should do honour to 
the man who has murdered my 
son.” 

“There are two things to be 
taken into consideration,” she 
replied; ‘first, Jékul’s wishes 
and the man’s evident truth and 
fidelity; secondly, thy own 
advancing years, which make 
an assistant necessary to thee, 
for which purpose he seems well 
fitted.” 

‘Thou seem’st to take up the 
cause of this man with great 
earnestness,” said the Jarl, “and 
I observe that thou art pleased 
with him. I will now see him, 
that I may judge for myself 
whether his appearance promises 
a good thing.” 

“horsten was brought in, and 
placed before the Jarl. 

“Sir,” said he, “my affair is 
altogether in your hands. You 
know what errand it was which 
brought me hither. I beseech for 
reconciliation ; but I have no fear, 
whatever your determination may 
be. Yet it is the wont of great 
chiefs to grant life to him who 
gives himself up into their 
power.” ; 

‘‘] am pleased with thee,” said 
the Jarl. “I grant thee thy life; 
and the best remedy for the loss 
of my son is, that thou take his 
place. That is to say,if thou wilt 
stay with me.” 

horsten thanked the Jarl, 


and eaid, 
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and abode for some time with|gund, after a few years, was 
him. So greatly did he winjobliged to turn him out of his 
his favour, that he gave himjhouse; but he allowed him, 
his daughter Thordis for wife, nevertheless, to live upon a little 
and wished that he would never|/farm. Some time after this, a 
leave him. . | dispute arose between one of 
To this Thorsten replied:|Ingemund’s sons and Hrolleif 
“T thank you, and promise tojabout a fish-pond; and, as the 
remain with you as long as you) quarrel ran very high, Ingemund, 
live; but after your death, the| accompanied by one of his house- 
people of this piace will scarcely | servants,rode down to the water- 
allow me to hold the office of|side, to divide the combatants 
chief. Besides which, every one|when a 7 meal habe by Hrolleif, 
must follow his own fate.” The|pierced him. The old man, con- 
Jarl said that he was right; peels his wound, returned 
and Thorsten, after his death,| home, his sons being absent. Ar- 
removed to his father’s estate, |rived here, he said to his servant: 
in Raumsdale, in Norway. His/|‘‘'Thou hast served me faithfully 
son Ingemund, after his death,|for a long time; do now that 
removed to Iceland, where he|which I command thee. Go to 
became a man of much conse-|Hrolleif, and say to him that I 
quence. When he had attained|ecxpect, before this time to-mor- 
to a ee age, his friend,;row, my sons will demand their 
Ssmund,* came to him, one father’s blood at his hands. I 
day, and said: counsel him therefore, im- 
“T am here to tell thee , foster-|mediately to hasten away.’ 
brother, that a person is come; With the helpof his servant he 
to my house who has not a very|went in, seated himself on his 
ood name ea with whom it 18) chair of state, and forbade lights 
ifficult to a4 on good terms./to be brought into the room till 
Nevertheless, he is a kinsman/hig sons’ return. When th 
of mine. His name is Hrolleif,| came back,and lights were taken 
and I would beg of thee to let/in, they bcheld Ingemund sittin 
him and his mother be at thy|dgead on his chair of state wi 


house.” ae 
‘‘ They are not peeps of good ep ear an hie necy- 
repute,” replied Ingemund;| J¢6kul, one of the sons, astrong, 


“nevertheless, as thou mightest|ardent, and high - spirited youth, 
take it unneighbourl of me to exclaimed, “left us instantly set 
refuse, I will oblige thee.” off and slay Hrolleif!" 
Hrolleif was a wild and dis-| “Thou little knowest our 
orderly character, so that Inge- ae Pos a dey oh ph oe 
a = another of the sons @ sensibie 
és rey i eal Sxmand, the compiler and. ‘mild: tempered Thorsten. 
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‘¢Was it for this, that he endea-|enemy not to venture upon the 
voured to save him? We mustiice, which was unsafe. When he, 
therefore act with deliberation,/nevertheless, did so, and lost his 
not rashness. It must be our|life in consequence, one of his 
consolation that there is a great| near kinsmen sought forrevenge ; 
difference between ourfatherand/and, seizing the epportunity 
Hrolleif, and that our father now;when Askel was driving in a 
enters happiness in the presence | sledge, gave him his death-blow. 
of Him who created the sun!” Old Askel concealed his wound 

The same noble disposition/until his murderer had made his 
was shown by another northman,|escape, and then admonished 
Askel Gode. During askirmish,jhis children not to avenge his 
he warned the leader of the/ death. 
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